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Scholars and journalists have devoted a wealth of attention to White House 
organization and management, but have produced only modest conclusions on how 
presidential staffing is related to performance. This article assesses findings from two 
schools of staffing studies—personalist and institutionalist—and suggests that re- 
searchers ultimately need to examine the interactive effects of management style and 
organizational factors on performance. To this end, a typology is developed based 
on two dimensions of variation: a president’s managerial assertiveness and staff 
cohesion. The four resulting patterns are discussed in terms of the nine most recent 
administrations. 


MANAGEMENT STYLE AND 
THE ORGANIZATIONAL MATRIX 
Studying White House Operations 


JOSEPH A. PIKA 
University of Delaware 


WHITE HOUSE ORGANIZATION AND 
PRESIDENTIAL PERFORMANCE 


Journalists and academics regularly focus attention on how 
presidents organize and employ their immediate staff assistants. The 
implication is clear: White House organization has an important and 
direct bearing on presidential performance. Presidents seem to share 
this assumption. Each new president seeks to design a system that will 
correct errors attributed to his predecessor and ensure his own 
effectiveness in office. Advice is solicited from academic experts as 
well as respected figures within the president’s own party who served 
in prior administrations;! advice is offered by an even larger group, 
particularly members of the Washington community who believe 
that such matters defy codification. As such insiders often observe, 

“There’s no book on how to do it.” 
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Academics, of course, have written extensively on the subject. 
There are both descriptive and prescriptive studies on presidential 
staffing, presidential advisory systems, presidential decision making, 
and the “institutionalized presidency.” Furthermore, publication 
dates often coincide with the onset of new administrations (Coffey 
and Rock, 1961; Hess, 1976; Heineman and Hessler, 1980; National 
Academy of Public Administration, 1980). Despite the attention 
staffing has received, however, conclusive proof has not yet been 
provided “that the organization of the White House staff has any | 
influence on presidential decisions,” or, it might be added, presi- 
dential performance (Edwards, 1981: 148). Indeed, the two major 
strands in the literature differ primarily over whether presidential 
aides should be treated as independent or dependent variables, that 
- is, whether staffs merely reflect presidential proclivities or constitute 
a significant influence in their own right. This article identifies and 
assesses two approaches to studying White House operations: 
personalist and institutionalist. Further, it suggests a strategy 
designed to synthesize the contributions made by these distinctive 
literatures. 


PERSONALISTS AND INSTITUTIONALISTS 


Ironically, while interest in the presidency’s organization remains 
high, relatively few studies seek to explain or predict performance in 
relation to organizational variables. This seems a direct consequence 
of how the presidency is conceptualized: Rather than concentrating 
on organizationlike features of the modern presidency, emphasis has 
been placed on a president’s “management style.” As one scholar 
summarized the received wisdom, there has been “virtually unani- 
mous agreement that White House organization is a reflection of the 
personal qualities and needs of the president, though the organization 
may then in turn accentuate these personal proclivities” (Greenstein, 
1977: 94). In short, scholars within the personalist tradition regard 
staffs as the extension of the presidential person. 

Most studies of presidential organization, therefore, have con- 
centrated on unique features of successive presidents’ individualized 
approaches to using staff and making decisions (Neustadt, 1963, 
1978). A few analysts, such as Richard Tanner Johnson (1974, 1975) 
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and Roger B. Porter (1980), have developed idealized models of 
management styles usually typified by one executive but that others 
resemble to a greater or lesser degree. More generally, scholars have 
identified two distinctive staff patterns used during the modern era, 
the wheel and the pyramid, with Democrats consistently leaning 
toward the former and Republicans toward the latter. 

In contrast, scholars of the institutionalist school regard the 

\ presidency as a collectivity of specialized staffs manned by aides with 

expert skills whose goals may diverge from those of the president. 
Thus one might usefully examine the attitudes, attributed influence, 
and interaction of White House assistants as phenomena distinct 
from the president. The range of factors associated with the 
presidency as a structure separate from its elected occupant will be 
called the organizational matrix, a term adopted from the work of 
John Kessel (1984b: 104).2 Institutionalists are especially sensitive to 
internal and external influences, sometimes of a long-term nature, 
that impinge directly on the presidency’s structure and operation. 
Thus the White House is far more than a reflection of preferences and 
styles emanating from the Oval Office. The implications of such a 
view are significant: Not only do White House operations emerge as 
less malleable than generally assumed, but one is aiso led to question 
whether the president is complete master of even his own house. . 

Both schools make important contributions to an understanding 
of the modern presidency, but have tended to avoid the central 
analytic task: examining the effects of both the man (management 
style) and the office (organizational matrix). This argument is set 
forth in Figure 1. As in virtually all aspects of the presidency, 
personal characteristics of the incumbent will play a vital role in how 
the presidency functions. Style, however, is not the sole determinant 
of performance. Organizational factors filter and potentially modify 
the impact of a president’s management style and have an inde- 
pendent effect of their own. Each of these elements is examined 
separately below. 


MANAGEMENT STYLE 


Students of management style have developed a set of conceptual 
models used to examine staff structures and decision-making pro- 
cesses, and have reached considerable agreement on the charac- 
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terization of particular administrations. Alexander George (1972, 
1975, 1980), in his efforts to unravel the many influences working 
upon presidential decision making, has suggested the most extensive 
conceptualization of management style and its principal determi- 
nants. Management style is the composite of three presidential 
characteristics: cognitive style, personal sense of efficacy and compe- 
tence, and orientation toward conflict (both political and inter- 
personal). Cognitive style deals with habitual patterns of acquiring, 
storing, retrieving, evaluating, and using information. Efficacy 
addresses a president’s skills, partly the product of what Bert 
Rockman (1984: 189) terms “role relevant experiences,” and the tasks 
he feels most comfortable in performing personally rather than 
delegating to others. Conflict orientation will determine the presi- 
dent’s tolerance for competition and dissent among advisers as well as 
his capacity to negotiate personally with independent centers of 
power. 

Although a personal style is, by definition, unique, George adopts 
the models developed by Richard Tanner Johnson (1974, 1975) to 
classify recent presidents according to more general patterns. The 
formalistic pattern includes a highly structured staff system with 
well-defined procedures and hierarchical communication typified in 
varying ways by Truman, Eisenhower, and Nixon. FDR exemplifies 
the competitive pattern, which encourages conflict among advisers 
and thrives on diversity of opinion. Under a collegial pattern, 
emphasis is placed on group problem solving, teamwork, and shared 
responsibility; many analysts suggest that this pattern characterized 
the Kennedy administration, at least during the Cuban missile crisis. 
Not all presidents, however, display a single pattern, Carter, for 
example, is considered by George to have used a mixed system, partly 
collegial and partly formalistic. 

Roger Porter’s (1980) alternative list of advisement patterns 
resembles Johnson’s in several respects but is less concerned with the 
presidential establishment per se and more interested in patterns of 
policymaking within the larger executive branch. In centralized 
management there is heavy reliance on the White House and EOP 
staffs to filter ideas and impose the imprint of presidential goals; 
adhocracy involves the unsystematic use of individuals and non- 
routine channels for advice; multiple advocacy is viewed as an open 
system of decision making based on the inclusion of competing views 
presented by advocates whose positions are coordinated by an honest 
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broker. Porter (1980: 229-252) argues that presidents may engage in 
all three advisory patterns, and he therefore eschews any effort at 
classification according to a dominant pattern, although one suspects 
that his real-world correlates for the three patterns are Nixon, FDR, 
and Ford (at least in economic policy), respectively. 

Although Johnson and Porter’s models are somewhat different, 
the similarities are obvious: The formalistic pattern most closely 
approximates centralized management, the competitive pattern 
resembles adhocracy, and the collegial pattern is analogous to 
multiple advocacy. The consequences flowing from each manage- 
ment style, however, are quite different. These are compared in 
Figure 2 in relation to four dimensions of presidential performance 
prominent in the literature:3? demands placed on the president’s 
available time and skills, the quality of resulting decisions or policies, 
responsiveness to political pressures and realities, and response time 
during crisis situations. 

Immediately apparent is the lack of consensus about the conse- 
quences flowing from relatively similar styles. The two analysts agree 
on the demands imposed on the president by the various structures, 
and are sensitive to the dangers of groupthink and insulation, two 
advising malfunctions that have received considerable attention in 
the literature. But the authors disagree on several dimensions, and 
both hedge on the expected quality of decisions under two of the three 
patterns (they could be good but have the potential to be bad). 

If one accepts the George, Johnson, and Porter formulations as 
the most advanced discussions of management style in the literature, 
the product is disappointing. Analysts have become increasingly 
sensitive to several potentially dangerous malfunctions of advising 
practices, but the approach has failed to produce a set of consistent, 
empirically validated conclusions on the relationship between staff- 
ing and presidential performance. Academics can say very little 
regarding the probable consequences of a president evidencing one 
personal style rather than another or consciously adopting one 
structure over another. This is true despite the considerable attention 
devoted to the subject and its rather broad acceptance in both 
academic and journalistic circles. 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL MATRIX 


While management style has been the focus of much attention, 
fewer researchers have concentrated on organizational aspects of the 
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Performance Dimensions 


Demands on Quality of Political Response 
President Policies & Responsiveness Time 
Decisions 
Style 

FORMALISTICA Low seeks "best" solution poor; runs slow 
but may distort infor- risk of insula- 
mation tion 

Centralized Low careful policy reviews poor ~ insensi- rapid 

Management centered in WHO and EOP; tive to views of 
gap between formulation bureaucracy 
and implementation 

COMPETITIVE High creative but policies good slow 
less developed; emphasis (implied) 
on political feasibility 
rather than best answer 

Adhocracy Heavy low quality, non-compre- poor if President rapid 
hensive policy reviews; consults selec- 
interminable chaos tively 

COLLEGIAL Heavy both do-able and optimal good (implied) tapid 
policies emerge but runs (implied) 
risk of "group think" 

Multiple Heavy very good; comprehensive good: process slow 

Advocacy {potential review, attention to both mirrors reality 


overload) formulation and implemen- 
tation, but danger of 
pressures for conformity 


SOURCES: Johnson (1975: 297); George (1980: 165); Porter (1980: Appendix). 
a. Styles in capitals derived from R. T. Johnson, 
b. Styles not in al] capitals derived from R. B. Porter. 





Figure 2: Performance Consequences of Management Styles 


modern presidency. There is widespread recognition that the presi- 
dency has undergone major structural transformations, but aca- 
demics have only begun to assess the effects of such changes. 

Once in dire need of assistance, today’s presidents have an 
abundance (or an overabundance, some would say) of help. The 
result is a structure far more complex than most Americans 
appreciate. For its first century and a half, the presidency was a truly 
personalized institution. Presidential assistants, made available at 
public expense for the first time in 1857, still numbered fewer than 50 
when Franklin Roosevelt entered office.4 The presidency was quite 
literally a personal construct, with the incumbent directly performing 
a variety of tasks later delegated to subordinates. By 1972, however, 
there were 5,722 employees in the Executive Office of the President 
(EOP), the umbrella organization created in 1939 to house presi- 
dential assistants (Relyea and Fisher, 1977: 57). John Helmer (1981) 
links this rapid growth to congressional demands for action, 
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programmatic and political needs of modern presidents, and general 
growth of the federal budget. With the availability of so much help 
(staff totals declined after Watergate to today’s totals in the range of 
1,750), aides perform routine tasks of policy development, oversee 
executive agencies, and conduct relations in the president’s stead with 
a variety of political actors including Congress, the media, and 
interest groups. 

As an organization, however, the presidency is most unusual. Few 
elements of the classic Weberian model typify the structure. Personnel 
turnover is extensive (particularly with the transfer of party control) 
and there are few limits on the president’s power to restructure 
internal operations of either the White House Office (WHO) or EOP 
units created by executive order. As a result, structural continuity, a 
hallmark of the Weberian model, is problematic at best but generally 
assumed to be absent. As one observer argues, 


The White House barely qualifies as an organization at all, if 
“organization” implies a fixed plan that is likely to look about the same 
tomorrow as it did yesterday. The very vibrations of the place are 
markedly different depending on the personality of the President 
[Hess, 1976: 173-174]. 


Nor is it easy to capture accurately the presidency’s organizational 
features. White House and EOP structures are in a constant state of 
flux, personnel turnover can be rapid, and information is often 
withheld by administrations.5 Even so basic a question as size of the 
White House staff, a topic that receives universal attention in 
textbooks, defies academic certainty.® 

Nonetheless, there is reason to believe that organizational features 
of the modern presidency may be related to performance, though, as 
Edwards contends, this linkage has not been adequately established. 
Research has examined both formal and informal structures of the 
presidency. 


FORMAL STRUCTURE: 
CHANGING PLAYERS BUT NOT THE GAME 


Despite lingering uncertainties on detail, certain overall trends of 
White House structure are quite clear. Staff size increased nearly 
sixfold between 1931 and 1970, with the result that task specialization 
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increased and authority structures became more hierarchical. At the 
same time, the White House staff’s functional assignments have 
become relatively stable. 

President Buchanan’s staff of 3 grew to 33 by 1900 and to 46 by 
1931, when the White House also used 30-32 employees detailed from 
executive departments.” Combining figures from several sources, we 
can estimate that White House staffing by 1940 was just below 200; by 
1950, between 250 and 300; by 1960, roughly 400; by 1970, between 
525 and 635. Totals declined in the wake of Watergate but have since 
remained at approximately 450. Staff growth has been selective 
rather than general. There has been a sharp increase in the number of 
“professional” staff members serving the president as distinguished 
from “nonprofessional” employees occupying clerical, stenographic, 
receptionist, and typing positions. One indicator of this growth is the 
number of “commissioned” staff members assisting the chief execu- 
tive.? As indicated in Table 1, presidents have come to rely upon a 
large cadre of advisers whose ability and expertise have warranted 
receipt of commissions. These data do not allow us to determine the 
proportion of staff holding commissions in separate administrations, 
but a conservative estimate would find it rising from 5% under 
Hoover to approximately 20-25% today.? 

As the presidency has grown in size and complexity, the need for 
effectiveness and order has required a systematic division of authority 
and responsibility. Under Truman, the staff hierarchy was relatively 
flat; while all were technically equal, the special counsel, Clark 
Clifford, and later Charles Murphy, was aided by the administrative 
assistants. There were also several noncommissioned assistants 
(including Richard Neustadt), and John Steelman enjoyed the title 
the assistant to the president. Thus there were at most two formal and 
three operating levels among White House professionals. This 
picture altered substantially under Eisenhower, when the use of 
commissions was expanded and formal designations increased to at 
least five levels among professionals. Subsequent administrations 
have retained three to four hierarchical divisions among commis- 
sioned professionals and considerably finer distinctions in salary 
structure. Beginning tentatively under Johnson and then expanding 
in subsequent administrations, titles began to indicate task special- 
ization as well as rank. Thus Reagan has assistants to the president 
for legislative affairs, intergovernmental affairs, presidential person- 
nel, political affairs, and public liaison. This stands in marked 
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contrast to the Truman era, when staff members were generalists and 
tended to coalesce around Steelman or Clifford/ Murphy, and the 
press secretary had the most clearly specialized assignment (Heller, 
1980). 

Of the hundreds the White House staff comprises, few can any 
longer be termed generalists. A small number of senior aides operate 
close to the president and engage in much fire fighting, developing 
improvised responses to unexpected occurrences. But junior staff 
members, of whom there are far more, have only limited contact with 
the president and specialize in a narrow range of policy or political 
problems (Kessel, 1984b: 156-157, 98ff). 

The proliferation of specialized staff units inside the White House 
obscures the more fundamental continuity that has developed in 
White House assignments over the past three decades. Thomas 
Cronin argued in 1975 that presidential assistants could be divided 
into six basic staff groupings: Three sets of aides deal with substantive 
problems of domestic, economic, and international/ defense policy, 
and other aides concentrate on procedural problems of internal 
administration, relations with Congress, and public relations/ politics 
(p. 125). Within the latter three categories, of course, are collapsed a 
variety of more specific operations, including press relations, speech 
writing, interest group liaison, party liaison, scheduling and appoint- 
ments, travel advance, and personnel recruitment. What is striking 
about Cronin’s list, however, is its persistence over time. During a 
review of staffing alternatives conducted for President Eisenhower in 
1956, six specialized assignments were recommended: press and 
public information, legislative relations, legal matters, national 
affairs (to include both federal-state and president-department 
relations), international security affairs, and economic matters. The 
plan was never adopted, but it demonstrates the logic of White House 
staffing described by Cronin, considered by Eisenhower, and grad- 
ually taking shape under his successors.!° What has emerged is a high 
degree of consensus on the range of White House assignments. Not 
only has staff growth reached a plateau, but staff assignments have 
become more settled. 

This stability constitutes a “deep structure” derived from “deep 
forces” acting on the presidency. As Hugh Heclo (1981) puts it, 


At first blush, it would seem that the internal arrangements of his own 
office are simply a matter of presidential taste. And so they are in most 
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unimportant respects. Apart from matters of style, the president’s 
main area of discretion is the choice as to what personalities he will 
deal with directly in the everyday running of his office. . .. In terms of 
its deep structure, however, the office is largely a given that a president 
can change slowly if at all. This structure is a web of other people’s 
expectations and needs. On the surface, the new president seems to 
inherit an empty house. In fact, he enters an office already shaped and 
crowded by other people’s desires [p. 165]. 


Staffing in the modern era reflects the public demands for 
presidential leadership in formulating domestic policy, managing the 
economy, and keeping the nation secure. John Kessel (1984b) takes 
this notion one step further and suggests that the internal organiza- 
tion of the White House largely reflects the president’s external 
political environment: 


As long as Congress, the bureaucracy, foreign countries, the American 
economy and other groupings and entities with which the president 
must deal change rather slowly, the organizational linkage is going to 
change slowly [p. 108]. 


Thus, while structural change does occur and the formal structure 
of each White House is unique in many respects, there are also 
significant continuities. Structure reflects the influence of “deep 
forces” as well as those flowing from presidential proclivities. 
Presidents may readily change the players involved, but not the game 
in which they engage. 


IMPACTS ON PERFORMANCE 


What consequences flow from these formal features of the 
presidency? By assuming that presidential aides were motivated 
exclusively by presidential loyalty, analysts have often projected the 
portrait of a unified, single-purpose entity devoted to achieving the 
president’s goals. But to the extent that the presidency has come to 
approximate an organization, it will display patterns similar to those 
present in other organizations. As students of organizations have 
long known, internal specialization encourages subunits to develop 
commitments to local rather than collective goals. A separate 
identity, growth of esprit de corps, the uniqueness of their tasks, and 
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the expertise they enjoy within the larger structure encourage a 
narrow view of the organization’s purposes and priorities. 

Disparate goals also breed competition for influence, both at a 
personal level and over the agenda of problems addressed by the 
executive. As a result, staffs often disagree over goals as they impinge 
on the subunits’ sense of mission and evaluation of their best 
interests. Although there have been few systematic attempts to 
address these patterns in the White House, a wealth of journalistic 
accounts attest to their presence and significance. Building a cohesive 
White House structure looms as a major task for all modern 
presidents and requires a commitment of time to conscious planning 
and execution. 

While some organizations resolve internal differences through 
“sequential attention to goals” (Cyert and March, 1963), one would 
expect to find a different dynamic within the White House: direct 
presidential involvement to resolve internal staff conflicts and 
competition. Not only is this costly in presidential time and energy, it 
can also distract the president and his aides from the activities of 
governing. Many of these relationships, however, are best understood 
by examining actual staff interaction within the context of formal 
structures. This has been the focus of Kessel’s research. 


INFORMAL STRUCTURES 


The unique mix of personalities, backgrounds, capabilities, and - 
differential access that are the operating features of a White House, 
its informal structure, have been most systematically examined in the 
research of John Kessel. Kessel (1984a: 233) concentrates on three 
operational or “behavioral” structures of particular significance: the 
issue structure of staff members’ attitudes regarding “desirable public 
policy,” the flow of information among staff members as reflected in 
the communication structure, and influence structure, which records 
the relative power of individual staff members. He has also examined 
selected characteristics of Carter and Reagan staff members that are 
potentially important for their performance on the job, for example, 
age, prior public experience, and pre-White House private sector 
occupations. While Kessel has not directly related his findings to 
aspects of presidential performance, several hypothetical relation- 
ships based on his research are suggested in the following discussion. 
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Perhaps the most striking finding of Kessel’s research is the virtual 
absence of agreement among Carter staff members on policy issues in 
contrast to the fact that Reagan staffers registered near consensus on 
central issues.!! The mean agreement score among 28 Carter staffers 
was a relatively low .31 (indicating that agreement was only 31% 
greater than expected by chance), but even more striking was the 
cluster analysis, which revealed that no pair of Carter staffers met the 
minimum value to form a group (Kessel, 1983: 436-437; 1984b: 81). In 
contrast, the average agreement score of 38 Reagan staffers was .55, 
and the cluster analysis identified a single large group of 32 staff 
members with high agreement on policy preferences. With such 
markedly different degrees of consensus, coalition formation was 
radically different in the two staffs. In the Carter White House 
seeking a measure of consensus was a never-ending process; it was 
virtually unnecessary within the Reagan staff. 

These differing levels of staff consensus may help to account for 
the Carter administration’s infamous reputation for vacillation and 
uncertainty, which stands in stark contrast to the single-minded 
purpose that seems to have characterized the Reagan staff, partic- 
ularly during its first year in office (the period of Kessel’s research). 
Ironically, Kessel’s findings suggest that Carter’s advisory system 
may have so closely mirrored the diverse opinions within his electoral 
coalition that resolving disputes among staffers either required a 
major commitment of presidential time or was not accomplished. In 
contrast, consensus on the Reagan staff, at least initially, probably 
facilitated policymaking and minimized the president’s need to 
resolve internal differences. Policy consensus was not a sufficient 
condition to ensure a smooth staff system; Reagan’s four senior 
assistants emphasized the conscious effort and self-restraint required 
to build effective working relationships (Kessel 1984a: 251-256). 
Nonetheless, policy agreement appears to have been an important 
contributing factor to the staff’s relatively smooth operation. 

Kessel’s findings on communication again suggest interadmin- 
istration differences that could have significant consequences for 
performance. Both the Carter and Reagan staffs had a routine set of 
morning meetings, but overall communication among specialized 
units was significantly higher in the Reagan staff, primarily due to the 
presence of several staff members who were explicitly responsible for 
coordinating the operations of different units. The absence of formal 
coordinating mechanisms under Carter may have made it more 
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difficult to conduct liaison with external constituencies (press, 
Congress, interest groups). Reagan’s lobbyists on the Hill were freer 
than their Carter counterparts to spend time working with legislators 
rather than developing White House strategy (Kessel, 1984a: 239- 
240, 257). Based on these findings, one might predict that staffs with 
central coordinating mechanisms will be more effective in dealing 
with the president’s need to generate political support and may 
incorporate intelligence from outside actors more readily than staffs 
that lack such coordinators. This possibility runs counter to the 
generally accepted views of Neustadt on the desirability of simple 
staff structures and the need for presidents to do virtually all their 
own political calculations rather than relying on a chief of staff. 

Influence was distributed differently within the two staffs, as well. 
Kessel (1984b: 101-103) found that seven Reagan staffers achieved 
high influence scores (with four more close behind), while only two 
achieved such levels under Carter (Stuart Eizenstat and Jody 
Powell). The high concentration of power in the Carter staff is likely 
to have made decision processes less open than they appeared. As one 
interview subject reported to Colin Campbell, regardless of how open 
the spokes-of-a-wheel structure may have appeared, “to get some- 
thing done” under Carter you had “to control more than one spoke” 
and preferably enlist the support of Jordan or Powell (Campbell, 
1983: 37).!2 Thus Reagan’s more formalized system, with power 
broadly dispersed internally, may have been far more open to diverse 
opinions (despite the staff’s issue consensus) than Carter’s less 
structured system. Although Reagan’s structure of three and later 
four senior advisers gave rise to extensive rumors of internal power 
conflicts, the Reagan staff proved extraordinarily successful during 
1981 in executing “strategic management,” the complex balancing of 
policy goals and political considerations (Heclo and Penner, 1983: 
36). Carter’s far simpler power structure, in contrast, was notoriously 
inept at performing the same task (Ornstein, 1982). 


PATTERNS OF 
PERSONAL-ORGANIZATIONAL INTERACTION 


Future research within both the personalist and institutionalist 
schools will no doubt seek to apply and refine the analytic frame- 
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works already developed to study White House operations. Yet 
progress toward gaining a fuller understanding of the modern White 
House hinges on our ability to relate these distinctive approaches to 
one another. A suggestive effort follows. 

Several major points can be drawn from the existing literature. 
Although it might reasonably be argued that a president’s style is the 
single most important factor in the operation of any White House, it 
does not necessarily follow that it is the only factor of significance. 
The presidency, as an organizational entity, is responsive to both 
external pressures and internal stresses; these reflect conflicting 
demands mounted by the public and political elites as well as 
competing views of organizational priorities among staff members. 
Some studies of the White House recognize that an interactive 
relationship exists between the president and his staff, but the 
tendency has been to cast the staff in a wholly subordinate role—they 
amplify presidential views and mannerisms, serve as agents of 
presidential directives, or muffle his real preferences. Casting staff in 
such a light is appropriate from a constitutional perspective, but it 
may inhibit efforts to understand their full significance. 

As the discussion of White House growth and deep structure 
suggests, presidents must find ways to overcome the modern 
presidency’s characteristic divisiveness. Centrifugal forces confront 
several potentially unifying forces, and both types of forces are 
influenced by the president’s involvement. These interactions can be 
conceptualized as the relationship between two dimensions: a 
president’s managerial assertiveness and staff cohesion. 

Managerial assertiveness: The literature on management style 
suggests that presidents vary greatly in the degree of personal control 
they seek to exercise over staffs. This may reflect differences in 
background and “role-relevant experiences”: Prior experience in 
executive positions produces skills, techniques, and a managerial 
confidence that the inexperienced must learn on the job; confidence 
in his own policy competencies encourages presidential activity, 
while unfamiliarity produces hesitation;!3 a president’s habitual 
pattern of decision making reflects a cognitive style of processing 
information that requires more or less personal involvement. The 
literature also implies that a president’s personal need to assert 
control may be important. For some executives, exercising control is 
a personal mania, as illustrated by Lyndon Johnson’s notorious 
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Figure 3: Interaction of Personal and Organizational Variables 


efforts to dominate every facet of his staff’s activities by demanding 
total loyalty, seeking to isolate aides from outside influences 
(particularly the press), and using incessant phone calls as well as 
written reports to direct and monitor staff actions. Richard Nixon 
used more indirect methods to “enhance and protect personal 
control,” but seems to have been no less committed to the goal of 
personal domination (George, 1980: 155). Each sought to preserve his 
undisputed authority, although the methods employed differed 
substantially. 

At the opposite extreme, some chief executives have clearly been 
more willing to allow slack in the reins of power. This has been 
particularly true of those willing to delegate tasks and rely on staff 
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and/or departmental officials in executing their responsibilities. 
Eisenhower’s and Reagan’s willingness to distance themselves from 
operational details and preserve their personal flexibility reflects a 
fundamentally different orientation toward control: Personal asser- 
tion of authority need not be accompanied by intrusion into details or 
attempts to remove all subordinate discretion. 

Political scientists, following Neustadt’s lead, have generally 
favored active presidential management and been wary of delegation. 
As Paul Quirk (1983: 55) has pointed out, for most political scientists 
“the ideal president . . . is one whose passion for control, and thus for 
information, is consuming.” Yet the literature also cautions us that 
direct presidential involvement designed to create consensus among 
advisers can have negative consequences (Berman, 1982), while 
indirection combined with delegation can prove highly successful 
(Greenstein, 1982). Thus managerial assertiveness has received 
considerable attention but conclusions remain inconsistent. 

Staff cohesion: Factors lying outside the modern presidency (deep 
forces), as well as dynamics endemic to all organizations, ensure that 
there will be powerful forces working to fragment the internal 
operations of any White House. Constituency pressures, job special- 
ization, intrastaff rivalries, and staff size that severely limits personal 
contact with the president contribute to internal fragmentation. !4 But 
disarray is not inevitable. Because White House professionals are 
overwhelmingly political appointees rather than careerists, presidents 
may be able to create such high levels of loyalty that divisive 
tendencies can be overcome. A coterie of loyalists may also have had 
the opportunity to develop working relationships and routine 
coordination practices on the campaign trail or as members of a 
prepresidential staff. Recruitment, therefore, offers the opportunity 
to mold a group of cooperative or even like-minded coworkers and 
thereby reduce inherently divisive tendencies. Similarly, formal 
coordination practices put in place by an administration may help to 
overcome fragmenting tendencies. !5 

Extremes on this dimension might be illustrated by Nixon’s 
fanatically loyal, obedient, and highly organized staff operations on 
the left and Carter’s disorganized, nonconsensual, weakly coor- 
dinated aggregation on the right. As in the case of assertiveness, staff 
cohesion has been variously treated as a danger (insulation and 
groupthink may be its consequences) as well as an asset (collegiality). 
Similarly, internal disagreements may be beneficial if they generate 
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rigorous evaluation of options (multiple advocacy) but damaging if 
they result in internal conflict and petty bickering. By arraying these 
possibilities along a single dimension we can better appreciate the 
range of consequences emerging from the interaction of organization 
and management style. 

Performance consequences: Based on these two dimensions, four 

‘hypothetical interaction patterns can be identified as set forth in 
Figure 4. Pattern I most closely corresponds to the competitive and 
adhocracy models reviewed above; the president, whether from 
personal need or prior experience, is an assertive manager who must 
expend considerable effort and energy in managing a relatively 
divided and competitive advisory system. Under these conditions, 
low cohesion could be an asset for both the quality and political 
feasibility of decisions. The organizational pattern allows a variety of 
viewpoints to flourish, encourages consideration of “political” reac- 
tions, and could produce high-quality policies when closely managed. 
The system, however, hinges heavily on the stamina and skills of the 
central operator. 

Pattern II finds the president less involved by choice or inclination; 
as a less assertive manager, the president maintains a personal 
distance from staff operations and becomes involved only sporad- 
ically. This allows full operation of divisive tendencies, making both 
political responsiveness and policy quality potential victims of the 
brokered politics that are likely to emerge. In Pattern III, cohesion 
resulting from management techniques or policy consensus compen- 
sates for the president’s low drive to exercise personal control, a sort 
of “backup system” unavailable to the executive in Pattern II. 
Delegation produces a measure of internal competition among 
differing viewpoints, but consequences are held in check. Political 
considerations readily filter into the White House via the specialized 
staffs dealing with outside constituencies. 

Under Pattern IV, the president exerts considerable effort to 
control other organizational actors, though the results are likely to be 
less beneficial than under Pattern I. Ironically, White House unity is 
just as avidly given as it is sought; the result is a high risk of insulation 
from political and policy realities and the possibility of low-quality 
decisions. Rapid response time is only a slight advantage given the 
associated costs. Loyalty, commitment, obedience, and conformity 
leave little room for responsiveness to outside interests or inde- 
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Figure 4: Performance Consequences of Hypothetical Interaction Patterns 


Empirical application: How might recent presidencies be located 
in relation to this typology? Attempting such an exercise reveals 
many of the problems associated with this type of analysis. Few 
researchers have generated empirical data of the quality used by 
Kessel in examining the two most recent administrations. Charac- 
terizing whole administrations may be a questionable practice in 
itself, since decision-making practices may vary by issue area, 
undergo change as the result of staff turnover and presidential 
learning, or be highly unstable. For example, Kennedy’s practices 
changed dramatically between the Bay of Pigs fiasco and the Cuban 
missile crisis. Carter’s staff changes, introduced in 1978, may have 
solved many of the problems encountered during his initial 18 
months in office, which formed the basis for highly critical press 
accounts. Truman’s procedures reportedly became far more system- 
atic when Charles Murphy replaced Clark Clifford. In addition, how 
do we examine those staffs whose members are now deceased or so 
far removed from the experience that we can have only limited 
confidence in their recollections? 

We have very few answers to these problems, but they must be 
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Figure 5: Suggestive Classification of Recent Administrations 


addressed more systematically if the study of presidential staffing is 
to make any significant progress. Keeping this larger goal in mind 
and recognizing that any such effort is likely to be viewed as 
premature, I have categorized the nine most recent executives in 
Figure 5. 

Of the nine cases, Kennedy’s classification is probably most 
problematic, although important questions also surround the char- 
acterizations of the Truman and Carter staffs. Many studies suggest 
that FDR exhibited a wholly unique approach to generating and 
personally resolving advisory conflict. One wonders whether such a 
pattern, if emulated, could survive today given the far heavier press of 
business confronting the president. Perhaps in recognition of this 
fact, this preliminary analysis finds most presidents clustered in the 
low assertiveness/high cohesion pattern, though there could be 
significant differences in degree among cases in this cell. For 
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example, Reagan’s urge to control his staff’s activity is reportedly less 
pronounced than Kennedy’s and Truman’s, and Reagan’s staff may 
well be more cohesive than Ford’s, where tensions developed among 
Ford appointees, Nixon holdovers, and Rockefeller loyalists. It is 
important to note that the assertiveness dimension is truncated at the 
low end of the spectrum; no modern president can fully delegate his 
job away or abdicate his responsibilities, stereotypical portraits of 
Eisenhower or Reagan notwithstanding. 

Nixon, Johnson, and Carter end up in the least attractive 
quadrants, II and IV. There is widespread agreement among analysts 
on characterizations of the first two and the performance problems 
that plagued their administrations. Carter evinced an unusual 
pattern. There was high personal activity and investment of time, but 
by no means is it clear that this was associated with a drive to assert 
control. The staff system, as Kessel’s and Campbell’s findings 
suggest, lacked coherent organization and suffered from disagree- 
ment on most issues; the president seldom sought to impose order on 
this aggregation of disparate advice. 

Although this analysis is admittedly tentative, it is striking how 
many presidents might reasonably be located in the cell at the lower 
left. I suspect this reflects the difficulties of working in a large, 
specialized organization that defies centralized control. Presidents in 
the modern era may have become more realistic, regardless of their 
own stylistic proclivities, about the need to preserve their personal 
energies and develop a systematic approach to delegation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The current capacity to describe and explain, let alone predict, 
presidential performance based on personal style and organizational 
characteristics is quite low. Analysts concentrating on management 
style and the organizational presidency have only begun to generate 
the types of data and conceptual frameworks that facilitate analysis. 
Until recently, there has been widespread reluctance to approach the 
presidency as an organization resulting in far greater concern with 
personal variables of the incumbent than with features of the 
organizational presidency. Researchers need to make advances in 
empirical research and conceptualization on both these dimensions, 
but must also explore their interaction.'6 The formulation suggested 
here recognizes that presidents vary significantly in their management 
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styles, particularly the drive to assert control, and are more or less 
successful in using recruitment and management techniques to 
develop a cohesive group of aides. The staff’s internal dynamics, 
particularly in conjunction with the president’s own behavior, may 
have a major impact on collective performance, but this linkage has 
not yet been convincingly established. 

Will it ever be possible to provide presidents with advice that is 
more helpful than “be yourself”? Most studies accept the necessity of 
having a staff reflect the president’s most prominent stylistic charac- 
teristics. But advising the executive and organizing the presidency 
have also developed some striking continuities that should no longer 
be ignored. Much of the presidency’s operation remains the same 
regardless of which team or individual occupies the White House. 
The organizational presidency produces strong forces toward internal 
divisiveness (specialization) and responsiveness to external constit- 
uencies (deep structure). Left unchecked by either a forceful president 
or systematic management techniques, the effects on performance 
can be substantial, and most recent presidents have adopted the 
prudent approach of accepting some delegation while establishing 
means to encourage staff cohesion. 

The quality of academic advice will ultimately hinge on the ability 
to design and conduct significant studies of the advisory system and 
process. Kessel’s work demonstrates that rigorous empirical research 
is possible, and the typology proposed in this article may encourage 
investigators to employ a comparative research design in order to 
examine a common analytic framework. Clearly, there is a wide- 
spread intuitive feeling that the deployment and use of White House 
staff are related to performance, but we remain quite distant from 
being able to demonstrate the point. 


NOTES 


1. For example, Kennedy received written memos from Clark Clifford, George 
Elsey, and Richard Neustadt, veterans of the Truman staff operation, during the 
1960-1961 transition. Clifford headed the transition effort, which included briefings 
from outgoing officials. See papers of Charles Murphy, Box 67, “Presidential 
Transition White House Memos,” Harry S Truman Library. 

2. It should be noted that Kessel employs this term in a more restricted usage. 

3. These four dimensions are drawn from Johnson’s and Porter’s discussions and, 
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with the exception of response time, accord closely with George’s (1980: 2-3) list of 
“three desiderata” that presidents confront in decision making: prudent management 
of time and other policymaking resources, search for high-quality decisions, and need 
for acceptability, consensus, and support. Lester M. Salamon (1981: 186-194) has 
suggested nine criteria to be used in evaluating three domestic policymaking 
configurations. While there is some overlap in these criteria, Salamon’s purpose, 
designing a policymaking system, is different. 

4. For a history of early staffing patterns, see Hobbs (1954). Relyea and Fisher 
(1977) and Heclo (1977) offer the most authoritative accounts of staff growth. 

5. Relyea and Fisher (1977) identified more than 90 separately titled staff units 
that had been housed in the EOP since 1939, with some having lifespans of a single 
year. Similarly, Kessel (1984a: 232) found that after little more than one year, 16 of the 
30 Reagan aides he had originally interviewed no longer held the same jobs, with 10 
having left the White House altogether. 

6. For example, Eisenhower’s staff in 1956 has been reported as totaling 392 
(Heclo, 1977: 37) and 372 (Relyea and Fisher, 1977: 57), but an internal staff review 
conducted in 1956 set the total at 476, excluding mansion personnel. The Eisenower 
staff review is found in “A Staff Plan for the President,” a presentation delivered by 
Carter Burgess, April 23, 1956, Eisenhower Library, Office of Staff Secretary, White 
House Subseries, Box 4, Organization of the White House Staff 1953-1956 (9). 

7. This practice was expanded fourfold by FDR. In fact, some of FDR’s most 
celebrated aides never held formal White House positions, including Ben Cohen, 
Tommy Corcoran, and Harry Hopkins, although Hopkins claimed the White House 
as his home address for several years. For a general discussion of detailing, see Heclo 
(1977). 

8. Presidential commissions issued by the secretary of state represent a staff 
member’s link to the incumbent, a symbol of power and influence that is prominently 
displayed on staffers’ walls both during and after service. The first commission, 
assistant secretary to the president, was issued to George B. Cortelyou in 1898 by 
McKinley to confer formal status and a higher salary after his first aide resigned. 
Elevated to secretary in 1900, this remained the only formal staff title until 1939, when 
FDR was authorized to appoint six administrative assistants, although Hoover and 
FDR had earlier expanded to three secretaries. Roosevelt also created the position of 
special counsel for Samuel I. Rosenman in 1943, but there has been considerable 
proliferation of titles and multiplication of commissions thereafter. See Hobbs (1954: 
86). 

9. Neustadt (1978: 7) identified an even larger universe of “professional-level 
personnel” working in the Carter White House (180, down from 250 under Ford), but 
this total probably included noncommissioned as well as commissioned aides. 

10. Kessel (1984b: 105) even found remarkable continuity in the relative importance 
of White House staff units in two recent administrations. On the Eisenhower 
proposals, see note 6 above. 

11. Kessel examined attitudes in five policy areas: international involvement, 
economic management, social benefits, civil liberties, and agriculture. 

12. At the time of Kessel’s research, Hamilton Jordan had moved from the White 
House to the campaign staff, possibly accounting for his absence from the influence 
figures (Kessel, 1983: 452-453). 
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13. However, Paul Quirk (1983) has suggested this is not always the case. In his 
view, one of Ronald Reagan’s major failings as president has been his reluctance to 
recognize his own substantive shortcomings and a related tendency to intervene 
spontaneously in the decision process rather than allow aides to exercise delegated 
authority (p. 56). 

14. These pressures, particularly those located in the environment, may well be still 
more influential on staffs in the larger Executive Office of the President, where subunit 
loyalty and external pressures are even more intense than in the White House proper. 

15. Although presidential choices play an important role in recruitment and 
management practices, staff cohesion is a dimension distinct from managerial 
assertiveness. The degree of cohesion attained by a staff is the result of fragmenting 
forces originating outside and within the White House as well as the unifying forces set 
in motion by presidential choices. Cohesion is a collective property that might 
potentially be measured in ways similar to those used by Kessel to examine issue, 
influence, and communication structures. The larger difficulty may lie in developing a 
single measure for cohesion that summarizes these influences. 

16. In addition, there is a need to discuss appropriate criteria for evaluating 
presidential performance, a task lying beyond the scope of this article. 
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The increasing intensity of American individualism and the corresponding decline of a 
sense of community have been documented by Robert Bellah and four associates in the 
important new book Habits of the Heart. One striking implication of this trend is that 
public administration is becoming lost in the wilderness of individualism. The regime 
values of modern American politics dictate an emphasis on power and on the clash of 
individual interests, to the detriment of administrative effectiveness. However, public 
administration is in actuality founded on the other side of a constitutional duality of 
power and morals. Public administration relates directly to conceptions of classical 
republicanism, civic virtue, and cooperative effort. The true constitutional model of 
public administration derives from Federalists and Anti-Federalists alike in a system 
of modern politics and classical administration. This model is essential to the 
continuing viability and effectiveness of public administration in a representative 
democracy. 


INDIVIDUALISM, CIVIC VIRTUE, 
AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
The Implications of American 
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In the important book, Habits of the Heart: Individualism and 
Commitment in American Life, sociologist Robert N. Bellah and 
four associates (1985) undertake an extensive examination of global 
questions about the American experience: “How ought we to live? 
How do we think about how to live? Who are we, as Americans? 
What is our character?” (p. vii). In attempting to answer these 
questions, the authors make a conscious and ambitious attempt to 
update the lastingly significant findings of Alexis de Tocqueville. The 
phrase “habits of the heart” is taken directly from Tocqueville, who 
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used it as another term for those mores of the American people that 
largely accounted for the successful establishment and maintenance 
of a free republic (Bellah et al., 1985: 37). In their update of 
Tocqueville, Bellah and his coauthors analyze a large number of 
interviews conducted across the country with a somewhat narrow 
cross-section of citizens. The principal thrust of the book is that 
concepts of individualism have achieved a dominant position in the 
American moral vocabulary, at the expense of biblical and classical 
republican traditions. Acceptance of this argument at face value 
raises a number of important questions regarding the continuing 
viability of the kind of public administration that has evolved in 
America over the past century. Public administration is a set of 
processes, institutions, laws, people, and activities operating from a 
commonly understood normative base to carry out the business of 
government in a democratic society. It is the collective effort of a 
public service working for the common good as defined by the 
outcomes of the political processes of representative government. In 
the American context, public administration is more than a body of 
techniques that are employed to transmit political decisions. It is a 
substantive part of the democratic process of government. This 
conception of public administration rests on foundations of civic 
virtue and community action that are difficult to reconcile with a 
dominant social ethic of individualism. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION—LOST IN THE 
WILDERNESS OF INDIVIDUALISM 


In Habits of the Heart, the authors study, report on, and analyze 
two separate facets of American individualism: utilitarian individ- 
ualism (maximization of self-interest through economic striving and 
success) and expressive individualism (realization of individuality 
through each person’s unique core of feeling, intuition, and experi- 
ence). These two facets of individualism taken together form what 
Bellah calls the first language of American moral reasoning: “We use 
first language to refer to the individualistic mode that is the dominant 
American form of discourse about moral, social, and political 
matters. We use the term second languages to refer to other forms, 
primarily biblical and republican, that provide at least part of the 
moral discourse of most Americans” (p. 334). 
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INDIVIDUALISM VERSUS COMMUNITY 


Through the contrast of dominant and secondary languages of 
moral expression, the book establishes a fundamental tension 
between the concepts of the individual and the community. The 
authors identify this tension as “the most important unresolved 
problem in American history” (Bellah et al., 1985: 256). This, of 
course, is the same tension that Tocqueville discovered 150 years 
earlier when he noted the tendency toward individual isolation of 
Americans and the corrective of active involvement in public affairs. 
In the contemporary working out of the tension, Bellah finds that the 
republican and biblical concepts of community are weakening and 
that “the self has become the main form of reality” (p. 143). In the 
political arena, this tendency is being translated into electoral success 
by candidates who praise individual enterprise and pay nostalgic lip 
service to values of local community at the same time that they 
denounce and diminish the institutions of collective social effort at 
the national level. In similar fashion, the conservative view of an 
emerging public philosophy extols “the American yearning for 
community” and proposes a renewed emphasis on local and private 
initiative as “a response to the moral vacuum left by the decline of the 
New Deal doctrine of national community” (Baroody, 1985: 4). The 
idea of a return to small communities is appealing; however, if Bellah 
and his coauthors are correct, the yearning for community, while real 
and strong, is being overwhelmed by the self-seeking of individualism 
and self-interest that is exacerbated by the current political and 
economic emphasis on privatization. Additionally, the denial of the 
continuing validity of the idea of a national community is not in 
accord with the realities of contemporary American life. In their 
study, Bellah and his associates find “a widespread and strong 
identification with the United States as a national community” (p. 
250). The social and political landscape of America today is marked 
by the decline of family and local community, by the breakdown of 
intermediate social and political institutions, by cultural diffusion, by 
rapid geographic mobility, and by popular response to national mass 
media, particularly television. In the past century and a half, America 
has become a truly national community. The philosophical appeals 
for a turning away from the sense of national community may in 
reality signify the dilution of the only politically tenable and relevant 
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community that remains. If the exhortation for local community is a 
forlorn hope, a wishful thought, or a calculating rationalization, the 
logical political outcome will be a nation of individuals who lack 
politically meaningful mediating institutions, who are palliated by 
politically insignificant communities, and who are atomized and 
manipulated by the unifying authority of a dynamic, charismatic 
executive. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF AMERICAN REGIME 
VALUES TO INDIVIDUALISM 


The dominant social and moral realities of our time are linked 
inevitably to the origins and foundations of the American political 
society. These regime values are primarily associated with the 
drafting, ratification, and subsequent development through amend- 
ment and judicial decision of the Constitution of the United States 
(Rohr, 1978: 59-76). In a narrow sense, the regime values of the 
American political framework—separation of powers, checks and 
balances, due process—make their own contribution to the domi- 
nance of individualism. These concepts flow directly out of the 
modern political theories of John Locke and David Hume. As Bellah 
puts it: “The essence of the Lockean position is an almost ontological 
individualism” (p. 143). The accepted modern interpretation of the 
Constitution stresses the idea of the American political system as one 
that finds the public good out of the clash of competing private 
interests (e.g., Wood: 1969). From a broader point of view, the 
American regime values encompass social, moral and behavioral 
tendencies that further strengthen concepts of individualism. Thus, 
the framing of the Constitution may be viewed as an exercise in 
compromise and expediency marked by young, ambitious men 
setting out deliberately to create a vigorous, large, commercial 
empire (e.g., Farrand, 1963; Beard, 1913). Notions of freedom, 
equality of opportunity, and the sanctity of property all contribute to 
the model of American economic man, contending for gain and 
individual aggrandizement, and defining the public interest in terms 
of a system that maximizes opportunity for self-interest. All of this 
does not eliminate the existence of other conceptions of the American 
experience. It only pushes them into the background, or worse yet, 
beyond the pale of social and political acceptability. 
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DOMINANT INDIVIDUALISM—IMPLICATIONS 
FOR PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


The various manifestations of malaise that have marked American 
public administration in the past 20 years have their origins in social, 
moral, and political realities. The very “publicness” of public 
administration is inevitably problematic in a society dominated by 
utilitarian and expressive individualism. As Bellah (p. 163) notes, a 
negative view of public life is implied in a culture where fulfillment is 
found primarily in the self. This forms the basis for a broad rejection 
of the value of public enterprise in general and of the institutions of 
national public administration in particular. Public administration 
thus becomes an easy target for the attacks of political opportunists 
who wish to establish authoritarian control through the fragmen- 
tation of existing organized interests. As a result, the last 20 years of 
American administrative history have seen a pronounced trend 
toward the dismantling of the institutions of public administration, a 
politicization of the administrative process, a subordination of 
professional and analytical values, and an overt rejection of the idea 
of the public interest. For the public service, the years have brought a 
crumbling of the career system, a disappearance of civil service 
values, the dismantling of the merit system, and the denigration and 
harassment of the people who attempt to work for public organiza- 
tions. The result is a service with no normative sense of direction 
beyond day-to-day operations, with no confidence or trust in its 
leadership, with no support in the political society, and with no 
prospects for improvement. The public service has become virtually a 
pariah in its own society. The genius of traditional American public 
administration developed in spite of American individualism. It has 
ancient and honorable roots in those aspects of history and tradition 
that express and inculcate values of community, citizenship, virtue, 
duty, participation in civic affairs, and the common interest (Waldo, 
1980: 78). If individualism is dominant and celebrated, then collective 
effort is diminished and demeaned. If government (even a representa- 
tive democratic government) is viewed as the chief problem of 
modern society, then the prospects for a constructive view of public 
administration are remote. If the public service is denigrated by the 
society it seeks to serve, then commitment and dedication of 
administrators to the highest ideals of the American nation will 
disappear. In short, individualism as the dominant social ethic denies 
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the legitimacy of public administration, except in its narrowest and 
most instrumental connotation. This denial has profound implica- 
tions for the kind of governance that America will have in the future. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION—FOUND 
IN THE CONSTITUTION 


In Part Two of Habits of the Heart, Bellah and his coauthors 
investigate the continuing but declining viability of the sense of 
community and civic participation in America. Their chapters 
“Citizenship” and “The National Society” contain important insights 
and implications for public administration. Here they identify the 
fragile “second languages” of commitment, centering on an identifi- 
cation of Americans with the national community, a reverence for the 
Constitution, and a regard for the president as its exemplar (Bellah et 
al., 1985: 201). Even here, however, there are problems: “Americans, 
it would seem, are genuinely ambivalent about public life.” While 
they identify with the national community, they demonstrate a 
predisposition to “private sources of meaning” (p. 250). Problems 
aside, Bellah regards the civic republican tradition as offering the best 
hope for reconstitution of commitment to civic virtue and the public 
good in America (pp. 252-253). 


REGIME VALUES AND COMMUNITY 


The contributions of American regime values to individualism 
have been noted, but there is another side to the issue. Bellah (1985: 
270) captures the duality of the Constitution when he says that it was 
the founders’ view that “our form of government was dependent on 
the existence of virtue among the people. It was such virtue that they 
expected to resolve the tension between private interest and the 
public good. Without civic virtue, they thought, the republic would 
decline into factional chaos and probably end in authoritarian rule.” 
Clearly, the founders of the American republic were exemplars of a 
political philosophy that embraced classical concepts of the public 
good at the same time that it celebrated modernity and individual 
realization. Thus there is more to American regime values than a 
system of maximizing self-interest. The Constitution contains in itself 
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the tension and the potential reconciliation of the struggle between 
individual and community interest. 

It is necessary to understand the two sides of the Constitution 
before reconciliation can be approached. This necessitates a critique 
of the accepted and virtually authoritative academic view of the 
Constitution as a totally modern political document, dedicated to the 
proposition that the clash of interests and passions would produce 
the public good. As Charles Kessler has brilliantly pointed out, those 
who see only this one side— Martin Diamond, George Will, and the 
other “Straussians”—are not only incorrect in their interpretation, 
they also conceal “the meaning of America as expressed in our 
original and highest principles.” Further, the result of their interpre- 
tation will be “increasingly to demoralize America, to debunk its 
principles and dethrone its heroes” (Kessler, 1985: 30). 

Clearly, the Constitution establishes a system of political economy 
that fosters self-interest, the play of power, and economic striving, 
but it is also founded on principles of civic virtue, classical 
republicanism, community effort, and the common good. The 
Constitution was a product of the Enlightenment, “an international 
climate of opinion” that stressed ideals of service, objectivity, 
classical virtue, the opinion of posterity, and the “union of morality 
and politics,” even while it freed men to pursue their self-interest 
(Becker, 1932: 33-34, 41, 49, 80, 104). Among the fully participating 
members of the Enlightenment were Locke, Hume, Bolingbroke, 
Jefferson, Franklin, and certainly Madison. The Janus-faced 
character—power and morals—of American regime values is cap- 
tured by Adrienne Koch (1965) when she says of our founders: “They 
tried to design a vast republic... to be inhabited by men whose worth 
and judgment would bring them not only to the management of 
private life (kept really private by the priceless ‘right to be left alone’) 
but to responsible participation in public or political life. The 
common-wealth was to be in their vigilant keeping” (p. 40). 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL MODEL 
OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Habits of the Heart is certainly not a treatise on public administra- 
tion. To Bellah and his coauthors, administration is regarded in 
conventional, stereotypical terms as a centralized apparatus with 
threatening tendencies toward American liberties. In this, they take 
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their lead from Tocqueville, who apprehended the specter of what he 
called “administrative despotism” in the 1830s. Bellah (1985: 209) 
finds that similar fears “are not far below the surface in the minds of 
many Americans.” These fears stem in part from a natural resentment 
of individual interests when confronted by the requirements of the 
collective community, and in part the fears are stirred and preyed 
upon by political candidates. The past five presidential] elections in 
the United States have been won by candidates who have campaigned 
actively against the public bureaucracy, using political rhetoric that 
characterizes governmental administration as a potential or actual 
agent of oppression that escapes the control of the people. 

Almost as a counterpoint to political denigration, it is academ- 
ically fashionable for students of administration and politics to point 
out that “administration” is not mentioned in the Constitution. 
James Q. Wilsonis perhaps the most articulate and oft-quoted on the 
subject (Wilson, 1975). This is an interesting point that usually is 
made to illustrate the problems associated with a lack of political 
legitimacy and even with an antidemocratic character of administra- 
tive activity in American representative democracy. The problem 
with this argument is that it asks too much of the letter of the 
Constitution and it ignores the administrative assumptions that were 
abundantly present in the thought of the late eighteenth century. 

The founding fathers were not compelled to spell out administra- 
tive structure and practices because the assumptions about them were 
clearly understood and generally shared by most learned and 
practical men of political and business affairs (Millett, 1959: 22-25). 
Their assumptions existed in the form of an administrative ideal that 
can be found in the political philosophy of the Enlightenment, the 
debates of the framers, the implications of constitutional text, and the 
arguments of Federalists and Anti-Federalists alike. Out of this ideal, 
it is possible to construct a constitutional model of administration 
that provides a normative base for the political legitimation of 
American public administration. 

The eighteenth-century administrative ideal grew out of negative 
perceptions of administrative malfeasance. In both England and 
America, those in opposition to the established governments attacked 
what they regarded as administrative abuses of the British con- 
stitution. These abuses were identified in negative terms as the 
exercise of arbitrary power, improper ministerial influence, corrup- 
tion, patronage, multiplication of offices to secure political advan- 
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tage, and incompetent and changeable leadership (Bailyn, 1967). The 
Declaration of Independence itself is in part a documentation of 
administrative grievances and a denunciation of ministerial encroach- 
ments that violated the deeply held sense of British liberties. 
Following the Revolution, as Mosher states, “the administrative 
failures of the Confederation... probably played as significant a role 
as its political failures (if the two can be separated) in generating the 
Constitution itself” (Mosher, 1976: 9). 

The framers of the Constitution were thus faced with the sure 
knowledge of what constituted bad administration. One of their 
challenges clearly was to formulate a government that would foster 
integrity in office and the orderly conduct of the public business. The 
text of the Constitution may thus be narrowly construed as an 
administrative document. This is a concept that is not far removed 
from Garry Wills’s (1981) characterization of a constitution as 
“precisely, an ordering, a proper articulation into parts; a machine for 
living” (p. 255). The specific language of the Constitution provides for 
the organization of the executive branch into departments as estab- 
lished by law; provisions for congressional and presidential control of 
the administrative structure; the creation of a public service with 
subdivisions for executive personnel, inferior civil officers, military 
officers, a foreign service, and the judiciary (complete with tenure 
system), specific provisions for the oath of office and the pay of 
officers, and the possibility of qualification requirements but not a 
religious test. In summary, for a document that never mentions 
administration, the Constitution provides a remarkably compre- 
hensive foundation for specific statutes and practices governing the 
development of American public administration. 

In similar fashion, while the Federalist Papers and the Anti- 
Federalist literature were not intended as administrative treatises but 
as argumentative tracts for or against ratification of the Constitution, 
they nonetheless contain numerous references to administrative 
concerns. While the Federalists and Anti-Federalists disagreed on 
many significant points, they formed a remarkable consensus on 
administrative affairs. The Federalists tended to make their points 
positively, in favor of energetic government, the unity of the 
executive (including administration), appointment of officers on the 
basis of ability and merit, and the political neutrality and impartiality 
of officers in a rational, knowledgeable government. The summary 
Federalist view of a kind of merit system in filling governmental posts 
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was captured by John Jay in Federalist 3: “When once an efficient 
national government is established, the best men in the country will 
not only consent to serve, but also will be appointed to manage it.” 
The result, for Jay, will be “wise, systematical, and judicious” 
administration (Hamilton et al., 1961: 43). The words “wise” and 
“judicious” serve to link administration with concepts of. virtue, 
which the Federalists viewed as a leading characteristic of republican 
government. 

Turning to the Anti-Federalists, their administrative views were 
expressed principally in terms of the evils of bad administration. In 
the same way as their negative views of the proposed Constitution 
derived, as Storing (1981b) says, “from a positive political theory or 
set of political principles,” so is it possible to reconstruct an 
affirmative Anti-Federalist conception of the nature and role of 
administration (p. 5). Each negative implies the existence of a 
corresponding positive concept of what administration should be. 

The positive Anti-Federalist vision of administration was of an 
upright, moral, incorruptible function that would efficiently accom- 
plish the necessary work of a republican government. The admini- 
strative officers should be selected on the basis of merit, not 
patronage or favoritism. Competence, ability, and responsibility 
should be the marks of the public service. Offices should be kept to a 
minimum and should not be sold. Accountability and control of 
administrative activity should be an essential requirement of govern- 
ment. In the Anti-Federalist literature, rotation in office was largely 
discussed in terms of the legislature, not of executive officers, whose 
retention in office would contribute to the value of governmental 
stability (Storing, 198 1a: particularly volume 2, the “Letters from the 
Federal Farmer,” 214-357). 

The constitutional model of public administration emerges from 
the literature of the founding as a necessary function of government 
that in its ideal form is directly associated with republican concepts of 
civic virtue. In this model, governmental administration is orderly, 
dispassionate, rational, noncorrupt, nonpolitical, and competent. Its 
work is dedicated to the public good, and its motivation is reputation, 
integrity, and honor (Mosher, 1982: 60). The normative assumptions 
of the founding fathers regarding administration constituted a 
remarkable consensus, a primary feature of which was that admini- 
stration should be disassociated from partisan politics. Thus, before 
the American federal government began operation for even a day, the 
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basic conceptual separation of politics and administration was 
established. 

The Constitution in effect separated politics and administration as 
a concomitant of its organizational design and its doctrine of the 
separation of powers. In the constitutional formula, political advo- 
cacy was largely confined to the legislative branch. Both the executive 
and judicial branches were clearly intended to be impartial. Even 
Hamilton’s activist and interventionist executive, in its fullest logical 
development, was not contemplated as a factional political figure. In 
the constitutional frame, no fourth branch of administration was 
necessary because administrative action was the accepted province of 
the executive, who rose above partisan politics. 


MODERN POLITICS AND CLASSICAL ADMINISTRATION 


The constitutional model of public administration lends support 
to the view that administration and its primary parent, the executive 
branch, were assumed by the framers to be on the “morals” side of the 
constitutional duality of power and morals (Koch, 1961). In the 
context of the American enlightenment, “morals” is associated with 
reason, competence, expertise, and probity, while “power” is the 
harnessed irrational force of political action, which centers in the 
legislative branch. In its original constitutional form, the politics/ 
administration dichotomy treated the president as a part of admini- 
stration, not politics. It was an idealistic formulation, assuming a 
Cincinnatus (George Washington) as president (see Wills, 1984). The 
idealism soon broke down in the arena of political reality as the 
executive became a fully political actor. When the executive became 
irresponsible in constitutional terms (i.e., partisan), administrative 
functions became inextricably entangled in contending political 
forces. 

The administrative model of the founding fathers was washed 
away by Jacksonian democracy, which in its celebration of individual 
self-interest and economic expansion, legitimized administration as a 
function of politics. The ultimate result was administrative break- 
down and scandal. The civil service reformers of the late nineteenth 
century rediscovered the founders’ model and set in motion a merit 
system concept that survived under the protection of the presidency 
until the successive administrations of Nixon, Carter, and Reagan. 
These last presidencies have viewed administration solely in its 
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instrumental mode of transmitting political decisions into administra- 
tive action. These presidencies have been flawed because they have 
seen only the power while they have missed the morals of the national 
civic spirit as embodied in public administration. Rejection of the 
ethical foundations of the public service leads to a regard for 
administration as solely the servant of power. This formulation 
contains implications of despotism far more alarming than the 
conventional concerns about a politically nonresponsive bureaucracy. 
The old question, of course, is responsive or nonresponsive to 
whom? The constitutional model of public administration implies a 
responsiveness to broad concerns of the public interest, civic 
responsibility, law, morality, and competence, as well as to the 
dictates of political leadership. In short, the responsiveness of public 
administration is fundamentally to the totality of American regime 
values. This obviously implies more than lockstep obedience to the 
particular party or executive in power at the moment. This also 
signifies extreme operational difficulties for public administrators in 
the political and social realities of everyday life. These difficulties 
cannot be overcome, insulated, or even survived until there is a 
renewed acceptance of the true normative base of American public 
administration that is the linkage to the civic virtue and public 
commitment of the American version of classical republicanism. 


CONCLUSION: THE VIABILITY OF 
AMERICAN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Individualism and commitment, together with power and morals, 
provide the texture, mesh, warp, and woof of the American social and 
political experience. In its analysis and treatment of the American 
character, Habits of the Heart provides a telling description and a 
meaningful diagnosis, but only a feeble prescription. The authors 
document the “erosion of meaning and coherence in our lives,” and 
they identify the fragmentariness, discontinuity, and failure of 
integration in the American society (Bellah et al., 1985: 277-281). 
They level the severest of charges against a putative republic: “We 
have committed what to the republican founders of our nation was 
the cardinal sin: we have put our own good, as individuals, as groups, 
as a nation, ahead of the common good” (p. 285), Given the severity 
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of the indictment, the prescriptions offered by Bellah and his 
associates pale before the scope of the problem. Any attempt to 
achieve meaningful social change requires a specificity of agenda. 
Perhaps a public administration agenda is what is needed to marshal 
ideas and focus activities that will lead toward a reconstitution of the 
American civic society. At the present time, American public 
administration has become a victim of both individualism and 
politics. It has not been protected by its affinity to community 
commitment and republican ethics. To be fully legitimate in American 
political society, the administrative function must relate successfully 
to all aspects of the regime values of the republic. The power formula 
by itself is as unsatisfactory as a basis for public administration as the 
morals formula alone is unrealistic. Political administration leads to 
a diminishment of competence and to the threat of a despotism of 
technology in servitude to some political ideology. Moralized 
administration is vulnerable to elitism and the loss of democratic 
responsiveness and to the threat of a despotism of an administrative 
ruling class. 

The art of American public administration as it has operated in the 
past, and as it must operate if it is to be democratic in nature, is to act 
as the balancing wheel that relieves the tension between the power 
and morals, the individualism and community of the American 
Constitution. In order to carry out this role, the ethical connection of 
administration to civic virtue must be reestablished. As Louis 
Gawthrop (1982: 299) has noted: “Public administration may be cast 
as a necessary adjunct to a democratic form of government. Or, it 
may be viewed as an integral element of a democratic way of life. In 
the latter instance, ethics in government becomes a felt part of one’s 
daily existence. Each day begins and ends to the tempo of civic 
obligation.” 

The art of democratic public administration is surely possible in 
the United States, as has been periodically demonstrated during the 
past two centuries. Further, it is essential to the maintenance of 
representative democracy. Its essence is captured by David K. Hart 
(1984: 116) when he says “public administration is not a kind of 
technology but a form of moral endeavor. When one sorts through 
the partisan and technical arguments of the Founders, that sentence 
catches their intention. If their dream of a true democracy is to be 
realized, it is essential that public servants always be guided by the 
regime values. ... They incur special moral obligations. They must be 
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more than value-neutral technicians running the apparatus of 
government.” The difficulty lies in bringing public administration 
into conformance with the requirements of civic obligation and 
moral endeavor in a time of ascendancy of ideological politics and 
individual self-interest. 

It is time to second Bellah’s call for a new social movement. The 
first founding of public administration came during the profound 
social movement of the American Revolution and the framing of the 
Constitution. The second founding of public administration came in 
the civil service reform and progressive movements of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Evidence that a third 
founding is occurring may be found within certain parts of the public 
administration community where a marked movement toward the 
reestablishment of the civic culture is under way. A National 
Conference on Citizenship and Public Service was held in April 1983. 
The publication of the conference proceedings in March 1984 as a 
special issue of the Public Administration Review (Frederickson and 
Chandler, 1984), was a landmark event that has captured the 
attention of the academic community. The work of H. George 
Frederickson, Ralph Clark Chandler, David K. Hart, and Joch 
Rohr, among others, is attracting increasing attention and interest. 

The people of the United States are presently celebrating the 
bicentennial of the framing of the Constitution and the founding of 
the American system of representative democracy. This event offers a 
great opportunity for the mobilization of public support for the 
renewal of the constitutional model of public administration. The 
objective of this effort should be to work for the reestablishment of 
the kind of public service that was described by Charles A. Beard 
(1940: 232-233) when he said, “These officials and these citizens are 
no hirelings of a despotic power, taking orders from above. They are 
not seeking the aggrandizement of a class, bent on exploiting and 
holding down a subject people. They are not concerned primarily 
with emoluments, promotions, and honors as such. On the contrary, 
they are proposing to search their own hearts and minds, to study 
ways and means of making more efficient and economical the services 
rendered by government to the people. They do not wish to diminish 
either civil liberties or individual responsibilities in society. On the 
contrary, they cherish these eternal values.” These are the habits of 
public administration that need to be found in the hearts of 
Americans. 
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Political systems are most effective when authority is widely dispersed without 
diminishing the ultimate responsibility of top leadership for results. Administrative 
effectiveness depends upon the capacity and willingness of leaders to delegate 
operational responsibility to subordinates without reducing supervisory prerogatives 
and correctional potential. Insofar as leaders must rely upon nonpersuasive forms of 
power (eé.g., coercion, corruption, or intimidation), their capacity to delegate 
responsibility is limited. The more elastic the organization or political system, the 
softer are the more normal manifestations of power, allowing and encouraging 
delegation of responsibility, decentralization, widespread participation, deregulation, 
communication from below, and constructive criticism. At the same time, supervision 
remains effective, facilitating the introduction of more intrusive forms of power 
(coercion, discipline, and punishment) as needed. Political elasticity theory is here used 
to overcome such persistent dichotomies in administrative literature as: leadership / 
followership; conflict] harmony; centralization] decentralization; regulation] deregula- 
tion; private sector] public sector control; and elitism] pluralism. It is also used to 
revaluate development administration literature. 


THE THEORY OF 
POLITICAL ELASTICITY 


Clarifying Concepts in 
Micro/ Macro Administration 


HERBERT H. WERLIN 
Independent Consultant 


The best organizations are those that combine centralization and 
decentralization, harmony and conflict, autonomy and control, 
flexibility and rigidity, and dispersal and concentration of authority. 
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Descriptions of such organizations are contained in Peters and 
Waterman (1982: 14): “The excellent companies are both centralized 
and decentralized. For the most part... they have pushed autonomy 
down to the shop floor or product development team. On the other 
hand, they are fanatically centralized around the few core values they 
hold dear.” 

Peters and Waterman describe successful companies as allowing 
smali groups to work together on problems for long periods of time. 
While these groups are left relatively free, they are also carefully 
supervised and must compete for funds and support. This combina- 
tion of tight and loose control is explained by an official of the 3M 
Company in this way (p. 223): “Of course we are under control. No 
team can spend more than a few thousand dollars without a whole 
bunch of people looking over their shoulder, not kicking them 
around, but being genuinely interested in how it’s going. In some 
other companies, where controls are more ‘rigid’ and ‘formal,’ you 
can spend five million dollars without bending the first piece of tin so 
long as you fill out the forms correctly and on time.” 

Using ordinary language, these combinations of attributes (central- 
ization and decentralization, conflict and cooperation, etc.) essential 
to the successful functioning not only of companies concerned with 
complicated or changing technologies and markets but also of such 
institutions as universities, hospitals, and scientific laboratories 
would appear so contradictory as to be ludicrous. The inadequacy of 
our language reduces our ability to explain the effectiveness of 
political systems as well as companies, agencies, or institutions. 

The success of a political leader or an administrative head can be 
measured by his ability to formally or informally delegate responsi- 
bility to subordinates without losing his authority. According to an 
observer of President Johnson and Secretary of Defense McNamara, 
their practice was to push decisions down as far as possible, giving the 
people under them as much responsibility as they could, making them 
come to conclusions and send up options (Wicker, 1966: 64). This 
paradox of a leader expanding ultimate power by reducing aspects of 
his power cannot be easily explained using ordinary language. 

Our political language also fails us when we describe a situation 
common in developing countries of autocratic leaders being relatively 
powerless. For example, Owusu (1970: 320) points out that in Ghana 
under Nkrumah, political power was increasingly centralized: “In 
keeping with the hierarchical structure of the party [metonta 
People’s Party], the D.C. [District Ke aande í 
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R.C. [Regional Commissioner], and both the R.C. and the D.C. were 
controlled by the president.” Owusu, however, goes on to point out 
(p. 321) that the president actually had little control over what took 
place: “It is often said in Ghana by disinterested Ghanaians that the 
president should be sympathized with, since he has no effective way 
of controlling the atrocious behavior of his ministers, R.C.’s and 
D.C.’s.” We need an improved way of describing such an impotent 
tyrant. 


THE MEANING OF POLITICAL ELASTICITY 


Our difficulty in describing successful organizations in which 
political power expands as it is shared stems from the fact that our 
political vocabulary consist of words (such as power, authority, and 
control) that are considered as “finite” rather than “elastic.” The 
objective of the theory of political elasticity is to allow us to see the 
integration of centralized and decentralized arrangements or har- 
monious and discordant elements not only as logical but also as 
functional. 

The theory of political elasticity includes the following proposi- 
tions: (1) Political systems are most effective when authority is widely 
dispersed without diminishing the ultimate responsibility of top 
leadership for results. (2) Administrative effectiveness—the ability to 
achieve goals—depends upon the capacity and willingness of leaders 
to delegate operational responsibility to subordinates without reduc- 
ing supervisory prerogatives and correctional potential. (3) Insofar as 
leaders must rely upon nonpersuasive forms of power (e.g., coercion, 
corruption, or intimidation), their capacity to delegate responsibility 
is limited. While elastic political power is generally persuasive in 
form, it can be coercive when necessary. 

The concept of elasticity is obviously derived from economics. Just 
as economists speak about the “elasticity” of such terms as price, cost, 
supply, and demand, we can speak about the elasticity of such 
political terms as power, authority, and control. While recognizing 
that the linkages in this economic model are very different from those 
in this political model, we can nevertheless suggest that political 
elasticity incorporates the variables of capability, need, and control 
much as economic elasticity incorporates the variables of supply, 
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demand, and price. In economics, elasticity depends on the freedom 
of the system (i.e., the existence of a free-enterprise system in which 
there is an absence of monopolistic competition); in politics, on the | 
legitimacy (i.e., social acceptability) of the system. Insofar as a 
control lacks legitimacy, it will be inelastic because it then depends 
upon nothing more than force or patronage. As such, it tends to be 
expensive, transient, and counterproductive. 

Political systems or organizations are elastic inasmuch as the full 
authority of their top leaders or administrative units is released only 
when absolutely necessary. The degree of control employed is 
sufficient to uphold sanctioned policies or goals, while leaving 
subordinate leaders and units relatively free to handle the responsi- 
bilities delegated to them. Interference of a disciplinary or coercive 
sort is possible but rare, while varying forms and degrees of 
supervision and guidance are common within a hierarchy charac- 
terized by spontaneous and easy working relations. 

To the extent that political systems or organizations suffer from 
inelasticity, the exercise of political power fails to increase or decrease 
in reaction to need. It does not flow as a gently fluctuating stream of 
influential suggestions. This inelasticity results from a general lack of 
cooperation, so that control tends to be authoritarian or ineffectual, 
or a sporadic alternation between the two poles. The more inelastic 
an organization is, the greater the necessity to use coercive, intimidat- 
ing, or corruptive forms of power that are likely to be dysfunctional 
to the working of the organization as a whole. 

By using terms such as elastic and inelastic, we can link the 
variables of leadership, legitimacy, and followership in ways that 
allow us not only to see more clearly the linkages between the 
propositions here presented but also to understand the reasons for 
these linkages. To the extent that leadership is legitimate, follower- 
ship will take various positive forms: cooperation, motivation, 
loyalty, creativity, obligation, diligence, enthusiasm, and so on. 
Leaders thereby become more powerful in that they are (1) more 
influential, (2) more willing and able to delegate responsibility and 
allow conflict, and (3) more capable of maintaining and exercising 
control. 

The concept of political elasticity suggests a dynamic relationship 
between leaders and followers, precluding such facile descriptions as 
strong, weak, centralized, decentralized, innovative, or conservative. 
The more elastic the organization, the softer are the more normal 
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manifestations of power (e.g., influence, motivation, and coopera- 
tion), allowing and encouraging delegation of responsibility, decen- 
tralization, widespread participation, deregulation, communication 
from below, and constructive criticism. At the same time, supervision 
remains effective, facilitating the introduction of more intrusive 
forms of power (coercion, discipline, and punishment) as needed. The 
difficulty of introducing and maintaining political elasticity should 
be apparent, requiring many favorable factors and a delicate balance 
of conditions. 

While the theory of political elasticity is derived from economics, it 
has also been influenced by the English linguistic analyst Weldon 
(1953). Political words, Weldon argues, are imprecise, subjective, and 
appraisive (i.e., ascriptive as well as descriptive). Compare, for 
example, the nonpolitical word “tall” with the political word “liberal” 
in the following two sentences: “President Lyndon Johnson was tali” 
and “President Johnson was liberal.” While an assertion about 
Johnson’s tallness is likely to be noncontroversial, describing him as 
liberal without further explanation is incomprehensible. 

The fact that the concept of political elasticity shares the difficulties 
of political terminology does not invalidate it. One does not have to 
be a political scientist to use political language meaningfully. For 
example, if we clarify our use of the word, “liberal,” and present 
evidence to substantiate the point about President Johnson being 
liberal, the assertion that he was liberal is at least subject to 
meaningful debate. 

Political words, such as power, authority, and control, must be 
qualified or elaborated (rather than quantified) to be understandable 
and useful. The concept of political elasticity adds another dimension 
to these words, suggesting that they are strongest when they are most 
elastic and that such elasticity is based upon the legitimacy of the 
political system or organization. Elastic political power, however, is 
deceptive in appearance, volatile in form, impossible to quantify, and 
dependent on the viewpoint of the observer. Because it is also 
“normative” (being prescriptive as well as descriptive), it is subject to 
being tautological: “organization x is politically elastic; “political 
elasticity is good;” organization x is good.” This problem fades if we 
can clarify our meaning, recognize the complexity of organizations 
(including the conditions under which they survive), and observe 
them from many points of view—an effort characteristic of a good 
anthropologist, historian, or journalist. 
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Political elasticity theory is likely to be rejected by a “behavioral 
scientist” anxious to rigorously define and quantify words, to 
separate facts and values, to develop testable propositions, and to 
precisely associate particular causes and specific effects. However, 
the behavioral or positivistic approach may be on the defensive in 
administrative science (Astley, 1985). By attempting to narrowly 
define political words, avoid value judgments, and develop standard- 
ized measures and variables for describing reality, scholars often end 
up reaching such untenable conclusions as: “Chief executives who 
reward departments for professional accomplishments do not have as 
much influence as those executives who reward department heads for 
their personal and political support” (Abney and Lauth, 1982: 139). 
This conclusion results from survey sample techniques that trivialize 
political reality. 

The theory of political elasticity is an explanatory device for the 
phenomenon with which it deals (Kaplan, 1964: 299). Thus it has 
heuristic rather than predictive value, elucidating relationships, 
stimulating investigation, and leading to new knowledge. It will also 
be used in the following sections to overcome such persistent 
dichotomies in micro/ macro administrative literature as: leadership/ 
followership; conflict/ harmony; elitism/pluralism; centralization/ 
decentralization; regulation/deregulation; and private sector/ public 
sector control. 


CONCEPTS IN MICROADMINISTRATION 


Until the 1950s, Read (1985: 5) points out, students of administra- 
tion were convinced that there was “an applied science of organiza- 
tional structure and functioning.” From the so-called “classical 
theorists” (particularly, Max Weber, Luther Gulick, Henri Fayol, 
and Frederick Taylor) had emerged a series of principles and 
requirements for scientific or rational management: “the direction, 
coordination, and control of many persons to achieve some purpose 
or objective” (White, 1955: 2). 

Weber’s “ideal-type” bureaucracy was characterized by a rigid 
hierarchy of positions, each with carefully prescribed qualification, 
responsibilities, and privileges. Each organization, according to 
Gulick (1937) should be headed by a top executive (hierarchical or 
scalar principle) and have a limited number of immediate subordi- 
nates (span of control principle). Each employee and each department 
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should have as few functions as possible (specialization principle), 
and no employee should be directly responsible to more than one 
supervisor (unity-of-control principle). In Fayol (1949), one can find 
similar “principles of management” to facilitate division of work, 
authority, discipline, unity of command, unity of direction, subordi- 
nation to the general interest, centralization, order, equity, stability, 
and initiative. In Taylor’s view (1911), nothing should be left to 
chance or circumstance in undertaking administration. All aspects of 
dealing with employees (recruitment, placement, training, methods 
of work, incentives, and discipline) must be scientifically studied and 
applied. 

Beginning with Simon (1947) and Waldo (1948), the classical 
school of administration was increasingly criticized. Some of the 
criticism was directed at the contradictory nature of the principles: 
how can leaders combine division of labor with coordination of 
labor, maintain a limited span of control with hierarchical responsi- 
bilities, and delegate authority for routine performance and opera- 
tions while keeping control of what goes on? The lower one is in the 
hierarchy, the greater the likelihood of being subject to a number of 
superiors and possibly conflicting demands or priorities. Classical 
theory, critics pointed out, failed to adequately take into account the 
role of the expert or specialist, the existence of informal or 
unauthorized influential relationships, the need for conflict and 
dissent, and the impact of outside or environmental factors. 

The “human relations” analysts, beginning with Elton Mayo 
(1933), presented an alternative approach to the classical model of 
organization. They emphasized the importance of motivating rather 
than controlling subordinates. The success of an organization 
depends upon social integration, including feelings of solidarity, 
acceptance, and appreciation. The employees needs to feel impor- 
tant—to participate, to be creative, to communicate, to be understood, 
to be free. To the extent that personal sentiments, values, and goals 
are in conflict with formal regulations and organizational objectives, 
the job of managers is to reconcile individual and organizational 
needs. Understanding the human situation must therefore come 
before profit making or other organizational objectives. 

Theorists have attempted in various ways to bridge the gap 
between these two schools of thought. The successful organization, 
according to Barnard (1938) and Simon (1958), is seen as generating 
sufficient support from employees, customers, and clients to continue 
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functioning. Yet, the question remains: Is it possible to combine 
strong leadership (including a tightly structured organization) with 
motivated followership (wide sharing of control and responsibility, 
flexible rules, and opportunity for conflict and dissent)? If so, how 
might this be arranged? If not, what should have priority? 

The answers to these questions have never been resolved. As 
pointed out by McGregor (1960), a gap emerged between Theory X, 
stressing strong management and bureaucratic control, and Theory 
Y, maximizing self-control and self-direction of employees. Conse- 
quently, “organizational analysis looks like a very miscellaneous, not 
to say fragmented affair” (Read, 1985: 3). 

Sophisticated analysts, going back to Follett (1940) are aware of 
the importance of strong leadership in coordinating and integrating 
(rather than suppressing) diverse groups within an organization. Yet, 
recent textbooks in administration often leave readers with mixed 
messages. “The successful organization,” note Hersey and Blanchard 
(1977: 83), “has one major attribute that sets it apart from unsuccess- 
ful organizations: dynamic and effective leadership.” At the same 
time, they emphasize the need for an employee-centered or demo- 
cratic leadership style, without explaining the relationship between 
these two requirements. Likewise, Brown (1982) in his excellent book 
Managing the Large Organization never reconciles the assertion (p. 
214) that “many an executive has learned that the best supervision is 
often the least even if unwilling to admit it” with his earlier 
observation (1982: 89) that there is “an awakening of concern with 
oversight and accountability. It underlines the importance of the 
setting of objectives at all levels and the use of monitoring and 
auditing techniques to see that they are achieved.” 

“Bureaucracy” has almost become a dirty word in some recent 
administrative literature. Bennis became so critical of bureaucracy 
that he proclaimed its coming death (1966) only to realize as president 
of the University of Buffalo that the failure to develop a strong 
bureaucracy undermined the structure, security, and controls required 
for his proposed objectives (Drucker, 1974: 233-234). Heirs and 
Pehrson (1982: 59) emphasize “the deadening effects of bureaucratic 
controls” while also pointing out (p. 120) that the success of the 
Polaris missile program depended on management providing “the 
correct procedures and the necessary incentives for its proper 
functioning.” Kubr and Wallace in a World Bank staff working paper 
on Third World development (1983: ii) argue that “the basic problem 
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in improving the management of public enterprises is not managerial 
and business-like, but administrative and bureaucratic.” Since the 
approaches here advocated are “administrative and bureaucratic,” 
the reader is left confused, to say the least. 

Contingency theory offers another way of reconciling the scientific 
management and human relations approaches. As explained by 
Fiedler (1976: 375), one of its originators in the 1960s, the appropriate 
degree of control exercised by a leader over an organization depends 
upon two interacting factors: (1) the personality of the leader and (2) 
the requirements of the situation or environment. What is essential is 
“to maximize the fit between organization and environment” 
(Michael, 1981: 9). However, the theory also suggests “that there is 
probably no one best way to do anything in the realm of management” 
(Michael, 1981: 6). 

Political elasticity theory would not contradict the assertion that 
some organizations require tighter control than others. In Nigeria, 
for example, it has been found that the higher producing sections of 
factories undergo closer supervision than lower producing sections 
(Hersey and Blanchard, 1977: 100). What is important is that the 
exercise of control be adequate to changing needs. It is also true that 
some organizations (particularly those concerned with complicated 
or changing technologies or markets) require greater decentralization 
and scope for conflict and differences in orientations and in behavior 
patterns (Lawrence and Lorsch, 1969). 

Yet, as Beneveniste (1977: 48) notes, contingency theory does not 
offer a way out of the “dilemma of modern bureaucracy”: the need for 
creativity and innovation versus the need for certainty and control. 
Fiedler (1976: 373) suggests that it is possible “to predict the 
relationship between certain leader attributes and organizational 
performance at a given point of time with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy.” Other scholars, however, not only have raised doubts 
about such predictions but also have questioned the hypothesis that 
work groups will be most effective when autocratic supervision is 
employed in routine jobs and democratic supervision in nonroutine 
jobs (Schoonhove, 1981). 

In fact, the line between routine and nonroutine jobs may be very 
unclear. Likewise, political elasticity theory underscores the change- 
able nature of organizational control. “Organizations are always 
both loosely coupled and tightly coupled, depending upon the 
analytical lens we adopt” (Astley, 1985: 500). Above all, the 
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complacency introduced by contingency theory (what works, works; 
there is no best way) is confusing, since various books (e.g., Michael 
et al., 1981; Perrow, 1970) advocating this theory also advocate 
techniques for organizational improvement. 

Under conditions of political elasticity, the approaches of scientific 
management and human relations become compatible. Strong and 
respected leaders, who have developed well-structured organizations, 
are increasingly able to decentralize operations and to confront 
differences openly (rather than avoiding or suppressing them). The 
techniques they use for this purpose (e.g., management by objectives, 
quality control circles, or sensitivity training) may be equally effective 
so long as they maximize incentives for cooperation. 

In the United States, Brown (1982: 83) argues that “the large 
organization is taking on increasingly the characteristics of an 
association or confederation with large pockets of group and 
individual autonomy within it.” Political elasticity theory would 
suggest that such an organization would be a disaster unless the right 
sort of conditions exist. It would resemble the picture Iacocca (1984) 
presents of Chrysler Corporation when he took it over: “There were 
thirty-five vice presidents, each with his own turf. There was no real 
committee setup, no cement in the organizational chart, no system of 
meetings to get people talking to each other.” He had to purge the 
corporation of 33 vice presidents, replace them with people he 
trusted, and set up a new system of financial controls before he could 
introduce participatory management. 

Political elasticity theory would also suggest a revival of some of 
the classical principles of management, but in a far more flexible form 
than originally conceived. For example, a rational business executive, 
as Ansoff (1969: 19) points out, should ordinarily confine his 
attention to policymaking and strategy, working closely with a small 
staff. But he also must be a troubleshooter, keeping track of what 
goes on, and, if necessary, reaching deep down into the lower levels of 
the bureaucracy to deal with existing or potential problems. This 
troubleshooting role, of course, requires human relations as well as 
management skills to be effective. It also means reserving a lot of 
authority “at the top” to deal with crises, conflicts, and policymaking 
responsibilities (Ways, 1966: 136). 

In truth, there is a need for both authoritarian and democratic 
decision making, for strict adherence to rules and administrative 
adjustment of rules. These are interdependent requirements for 
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successful administration. Under political elasticity, Weberian norms 
can be relaxed within an atmosphere of trust and respect together 
with discipline and self-restraint. “Direct coercion is still in reserve as 
a last resort,” Crozier (1964: 185) points out in reference to modern 
progressive organizations, “but it is very rarely used, and people 
apparently no longer have to see it operate to retain it in their 
calculations.” Thus, the virtues of Weber’s ideal type of bureaucracy 
can be respected without stifling creativity and innovation, impeding 
the flow of communication, diminishing the cooperation of subordi- 
nates, and undermining fulfillment of goals. In addressing concepts 
of macroadministration in the next section, we will be returning to 
some of the points made in this section. 


CONCEPTS IN MACROADMINISTRATION 


The inadequacy of our ordinary language may be most clearly seen 
in regard to our concepts of centralization and decentralization. 
Fesler (1965: 537) pointed out that “our language dichotomizes 
‘centralization’ and ‘decentralization,’ a peculiarity that easily con- 
verts to a polarization and antithesis that poorly serve political 
science. We appear to have neither a term that embraces the full 
continuum between the two poles, nor a term that embraces the 
middle range where centralizing and decentralizing tendencies are 
substantially in balance.” His criticism is particularly relevant to the 
literature of comparative administration. 

In countries that are considered to be developed, a description of 
their political systems as either “centralized” or “decentralized” 
would be quite misleading. Indeed, one can argue that the govern- 
ments of the United States and Great Britain, though one is labeled a 
“federal system” and the other is not, are essentially similar to one 
another. The cooperative nature of American federalism has long 
been realized. “Any governmental activity,” to quote Grodzins (1969: 
10) “is almost certain to involve the influence, if not the formal 
administration, of all three planes of government.” Similarly, in 
Britain Wraith (1964: 98) points out “the fact that most local 
authorities behave responsibly means that controls are kept to a 
minimum and consultation to a maximum, and hence there can grow 
up a partnership between ministries and local authorities comparable 
to that between councillors and officials.” Within both systems, 
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conflicts are generally resolved within a context of procedural 
consensus. 

Decentralization requires devices by which supervision can be 
exercised, advice given, and, if necessary, guidance enforced. The 
most important of these devices in the United States for directing the 
actions of the states are the grant-in-aid programs administered by 
the federal agencies subject to interpretation by the courts. This 
system of controls operates so that relations among the levels of 
government become, in the words of Kaufman (1963: 32), “like a 
tangled web of rubber bands—intricate, elastic, capable of accom- 
modating all sorts of pressures yet retaining their shape, under the 
tension of many forces and counter-forces, and very taut much of the 
time.” 

The effectiveness of such unifying devices as grants-in-aid depends 
not only on the amount of funds involved but also on the popular 
acceptability of rules, practices, and standards that are used. Political 
leaders and institutions must be respected, including the officials 
responsible for administration. Where laws and regulations are 
unfairly or improperly enforced, they simply become formalities to 
be disregarded whenever possible. 

For well-known reasons, the devices facilitating decentralization 
hardly work in most developing countries. A system of law courts 
may formally exist, but the laws themselves are seldom respected or 
understood. Laws or rules obviously cannot be enforced where they 
are poorly formulated or understood, or where adequate personnel 
and supervisory programs are lacking. 

Third World governments tend to be not only distrustful of the 
administrative capacity of local authorities but also of their loyalty. 
For example, the Indian government has had to resist demands in the 
state of Punjab for greater autonomy because of the danger of 
intensifying violent conflict between Hindus and Sikhs. Where the 
unity of the state is threatened, the alternative to centralization may 
not be decentralization but, rather, civil war or anarchy. 

Centralization, however, is not the answer to better administra- 
tion. It often intensifies administrative problems to the degree that 
central or regional governments suffer from the same weaknesses as 
do local governments: lack of qualified staff, conflict between 
administrators and politicians, interethnic animosity, and so on. 
Consequently, the higher tier of government may fail to exercise the 
guidance and encouragement expected of it and the supervision 
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essential to good government. Instead, it may needlessly interfere 
with or delay the carrying out of programs at the local level. 

Where popular participation is discouraged and local interests are 
ignored, the local population is unlikely to cooperate with the central 
government. Cooperation is further impeded where there is great 
social insecurity and anxiety or an appearance of regional or ethnic 
discrimination. Ethnic groups or regions, as periodically happens in 
the Sudan, may revolt against or otherwise undermine excessive 
forms of centralization. 

Because of the frequent unreliability of governmental field agents 
in many developing countries, decentralization is likely to take 
various unauthorized forms. Thus the regimes in these countries, 
however autocratic they seem to be, often find themselves unable to 
exercise authority. Typical might be Burma, where it is said that the 
‘ government controls about two-thirds of the country by day, only 
half by night. The larger the country and the more underdeveloped it 
is (e.g., Zaire or the Sudan), the more difficult it is for the government 
to enforce its proclaimed policies. 

Leaders of developing countries often respond to problems of 
public administration by increasing or decreasing central control. 
Consequently, these countries may go through rapidly alternative 
phases of centralization and decentralization in what has been called 
a “yo-yo process of delegation and withdrawal of delegation” (Harris, 
1983). 

In Nigeria and Ghana, for example, as independence approached, 
the British district-officer system tended to be abolished or weakened 
because of its colonialimplications. Instead, what was attempted was 
a rather indiscriminate adoption of the British local-government 
system with little central control. Soon, however, it became apparent 
that most local governments were suffering from appalling govern- 
mental inefficiency, corruption, disorder, and insolvency. By 1960, 
reports Wraith (1964: 106), the trend toward a more representative 
system of local government that had emerged 10 years previously was 
being reversed. While the governments of these countries have 
continued to experiment with forms of decentralization, their 
approach in regard to transferring powers and responsibilities away 
from the central government remains schizophrenic (Rondinelli et 
al., 1984: 41). Even when local administrative units have been given 
formal powers to perform planning and management functions, they 
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have been denied adequate financial resources and qualified personnel 
to carry them out. 

The import of the political elasticity theory here presented is to 
cast doubt on proposals to either increase or decrease control over 
local governments. Such proposals mistake the proper question, 
which is not “Should there be more centralization or decentraliza- 
tion?” but rather: “How can there be more centralization and 
decentralization at the same time?” It is not a contradiction to suggest 
that countries need both strong central and strong provincial 
governments, notes Lewis (1965: 5) “since governmental functions 
are now so numerous that there is plenty of room for both.” 

The question so often asked as to the “proper role” of local 
authorities is meaningless without regard to their capability. Unless a 
central government trusts the management capacity of local author- 
ities, not much decentralization can take place. “Consequently, 
decentralization needs to be accompanied by a strengthening of 
central government’s capacity to regulate, monitor, and assist in the 
development of personnel at the local level ” (Cochrane, 1983: 25-26). 

Students of administration in developing countries are increas- 
ingly aware of the need for a proper balance between centralization 
and decentralization. Rondinelli et al. (1984: 28), for example, in 
their comprehensive report for the World Bank, note “that centraliza- 
tion and decentralization are not mutually exclusive or dichotomous 
arrangements for governance.” Yet, in the absence of the sort of 
theory suggested here, their assertions regarding centralization and 
decentralization remain unintegrated and, therefore, confusing. For 
them, “autonomous financial responsibility is at the core of the 
concept of decentralization” (p. 43). “Control-oriented and paternal- 
istic attitudes are incompatible with the philosophy of decentral- 
ization,” they argue (p. 56). However, they also suggest (p. 62) that 
“functions should be allocated to local units incrementally, as they 
meet performance criteria,” but they are skeptical of “efforts to 
decentralize while retaining the crucial financial power in central 
hands ” (p. 44). 

Under the theory of political elasticity presented here, decentral- 
ization is not seen as including the concept of autonomous responsi- 
bility. Instead, it includes the concept of delegated responsibility, 
subject to the supervision and guidance of those from whom 
authority has been received. In other words, a double process needs 
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to take place: (1) the delegation of authority to those capable of 
effectively and responsibly handling it and (2) the development of 
methods of supervision and guidance that motivate improved 
performance and close cooperation. 

The selective granting or withholding of authority on the basis of 
trustworthiness was the practice under British colonialism, notes 
Cochrane (1983: 46), “as the competence and capacity of local 
government increased, it was year by year given more responsi- 
bilities.” Based on this experience, Maddick (1963: 40) advocated 
that central government control over a local authority be inversely 
proportional to that authority’s competence: “The detailed assistance 
of the first stage gives way to the more general help of the second and 
finally to the advice and consultation of the third—subject to the 
check on the legality of expenditure and abuse of power.” 

An atmosphere of trust, rather than simply “carrot-and-stick 
incentives,” is essential for selective decentralization. Unfortunately, 
political power takes a highly authoritarian form in most developing 
countries, undermining political elasticity. As our third proposition 
suggested, political elasticity is dependent upon historical changes 
under which the forms of authority become progressively less 
coercive and more persuasive. With political development, Bendix 
(1969) points out, politics shifts from the severe and often violent 
conflicts necessary for political unification to the ordinarily more 
placid type of struggle for the distribution of the national product. 
This development permits more reasonable ways to be used for 
inducing compliance. 

As political elasticity increases, conflict becomes not only per- 
missible but also functional to the extent that as criticism from 
subordinates or the general public is allowed to affect the operation 
of the political or institutional structure. Under conditions of 
political inelasticity, on the other hand, criticism is likely to be 
repressed, compromise to be obscured by manifestations of fear, and 
conflict to take violent or revolutionary forms. 

What is being said here is simply a reformulation of the point 
raised by Hannah Arendt and others that political power is strongest 
when it is softest—when it takes the form of influence rather than 
brutality or corruption. To the degree that influence can take many 
forms and degrees of power without undermining attainment of 
public supported goals, political elasticity is manifested. Political 
elasticity does not preclude the struggle for power but, rather, 
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tolerates and encourages competition and conflict within a coopera- 
tive environment. 

Our treatment of decentralization, using political elasticity theory, 
can be extended to privatization (covering various relationships 
between public and private sectors). The theory also elucidates such 
macroadministrative concepts as pluralism and deregulation. The 
connections between these concepts was suggested by Almond (1960) 
in his “general-systems” model, including the “input functions” of 
political socialization and recruitment, interest articulation, interest 
aggregation, and political communication and the “output functions” 
of rule making, rule application, and rule adjudication. By clarifying 
these functions in the way here suggested, we may be able to 
strengthen their linkages. 

Privatization may be arelatively new term, but it is an old practice. 
While it usually refers to the shift of facilities and services from the 
public to the private sector, it also includes various contractual 
arrangements for governmental purchase of goods and services 
(Perry and Babitsky, 1986). Hanrahan (1983) points out that by the 
early 1980s an estimated $150 billion (one-fourth to one-fifth of the 
entire budget) was being spent on privately produced goods and 
services by the U.S. federal government. This means that, while the 
federal budgets have greatly expanded in recent years, federal 
employment has been slowly growing. Under President Reagan, 
those employed by government contractors outnumber federal 
employees by more than three to one. This trend also exists in Europe 
and Japan. 

Recent American enthusiasm for privatization has been encour- 
aged by the Grace Commission Report (Kennedy and Lee, 1984), 
which suggests that it could lead to a 20% reduction in executive 
branch employment, saving $1.2 billion over three years. “Privat- 
ization holds out the prospect of finally breaking the federal spending 
rachet and replacing it with a private-sector rachet so that the 
pressure to spend is reduced by diverting demand away from 
government programs” (Butler, 1985: 62). 

However, a closer look at the privatization literature leaves one 
skeptical. The Grace Commission itself notes (Kennedy and Lee, 
1984: 115) that the benefits of privatization disappear to the extent 
that the contracting system is abused by special interests, private 
companies, and bureaucrats (sometimes with congressional assist- 
ance). The problems of “government by contract” are extensively 
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pointed out by Hanrahan (1983); Butler (1985: 62), a leading 
privatization advocate, admits that it “is not a panacea for the 
problem of escalating federal spending.” Concern about contracting 
difficulties, together with such factors as costs, subsidies, quality, and 
the needs of the poor, has made some analysts reluctant to generalize 
about the desirability of privatization at the American state and local 
level. For example, Perry and Babitsky (1986), in their comparison of 
privately owned and managed bus firms with publicly operated ones, 
were unable to make any generalization regarding superiority. 

In developing countries, the case for privatization is even less clear. 
while the U.S. Agency for International Development has recently 
emphasized privatization, former World Bank president A. W. 
Clausen points out that it is “a path to be trodden with caution in the 
developing countries,” in light of the weakness of the private sector 
and the lack of an organized equity market to facilitate the transfer of 
bankrupt and mismanaged public enterprises (Marceau, 1985). 

Scholars are often confused as well as contradictory in their 
assessment of privatization. “The crisis of political science,” Shark- 
ansky (1979: 21) asserts, “appears in the failure of the profession to 
recognize and respond to the growth of bodies on the margins of the 
state.” Political elasticity theory would suggest that privatization is 
desirable to the extent that the public sector can encourage, guide, 
supervise, and control it. Just as centralization and decentralization 
are interdependent, the effectiveness of the public sector depends on 
its ability to maximize responsible private sector output by improving 
the use of incentives, contracts, inspections, data banks, multiple 
sourcing, and so on. 

“The key to developing a privatization strategy,” Marceau (1985: 
56) notes, “is to identify the barriers to privatization and to devise 
policy options that are politically and economically practicable for 
... governments to overcome them.” This often requires governments 
to build political support for privatization (Butler, 1985). It also 
requires extensive forms of supervision, as is apparent from any study 
of the U.S. Defense Department’s relationship with its contractors. 
The more complex the item bought or the service rendered, the more 
difficult it is to provide adequate oversight without excessive control. 

The literature on deregulation is as confusing as the literature on 
decentralization and privatization. For many years, leading political 
scientists have viewed government regulations as resulting from an 
“iron triangle” conspiracy of businesses, regulatory agencies, and 
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congressional subcommittees. Such a viewpoint, Weaver (1979: 194- 
195) asserts, reflects a misunderstanding of deregulation. Likewise, 
Reagan’s campaign “to get the government off the backs of the 
American people” assumes a mistaken incompatibility of government 
regulation with the “free enterprise system.” 

Eads and Fix (1984) argue that although many “economic 
regulations” (affecting market competition) may be unnecessary and 
counterproductive, “social regulations,” having to do with such goals 
as environmental protection, safety, fair employment, health, and 
welfare, remain essential. What is necessary, these authors suggest, is 
not “less regulation” but “more effective regulation,” that is, not relief 
so much as reform. In ignoring this distinction between relief and 
reform, Reagan’s deregulation campaign has frequently undermined 
the capacity of government to made the system work better. 

While the theory of political elasticity would support Eads and 
Fix, it would also suggest possibilities arising from the microad- 
ministrative literature on “management by objectives.” This would 
support arrangements allowing subordinate units operational flexi- 
bility while holding them responsible for agreed-upon objectives and 
including appropriate incentives to encourage desirable behavior and 
discourage the opposite. Thus, in a politically elastic system, 
deregulation becomes compatible with regulation. In a politically 
inelastic system, on the other hand, deregulation is meaningless to the 
extent that as rulers are disregarded. 

Reagan’s “New Federalism,” according to Agranoff and Pattakos 
(1984), has reduced nit-picking federal rules and regulations and 
allowed states considerable freedom to lower costs and develop 
innovative alternatives. However, in certain functional areas, the 
intergovernmental regulatory burden has been shifted to the states 
rather than lifted from their shoulders and, consequently, state and 
local officials have requested more national direction to minimize the 
risk of federal reprisal. An example of possibilities is presented by 
Thompson (1982), which notes the effort of the Occupational Health 
and Safety Administration (OHSA) to move from highly detailed 
requirements to more general performance rules. In the case of fire 
and electrical safety, officials got rid of a large number of highly 
specific rules while simultaneously introducing clear standards and 
objectives, allowing employers flexibility in determining how to 
achieve them. While generally praiseworthy, this form of deregu- 
lation depends upon good research about the causes and prevention 
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of accidents, professional and systematic inspections, negotiations 
with unions, mediation of disputes, and enforcement of penalties. 

The relationship of administrators to politicians has been a source 
of concern and confusion to Americans as early as the Federalist 
papers and, more recently, in the writings of Woodrow Wilson 
(Sedgwick, 1986). Under conditions of political inelasticity this 
relationship is characterized by meddlesomeness, on the one hand 
and irresponsibility on the other. This need not be the case insofar as 
administrators draw their strength from public opinion and “a 
passionate commitment to high-mindedness or morality in contrast 
to the debasing squalor of brokered, self-interested politics” (Sedg- 
wick, 1986: 427). 

Robert Michels’s “iron law of oligarchy” has also been conceived of 
as a macroadministrative problem in that, political systems, however 
democratic they start out to be, end up being dominated by a smail 
elite (Presthus, 1965: 27-58). Political elasticity theory would suggest 
that the existence of an oligarchy is less significant than its effective- 
ness. Likewise, this theory diminishes the academic debate of the 
1950s and 1960s as to whether American society is elitist or pluralistic. 
Societies appear as both elitist and pluralistic under politically elastic 
conditions. An enlightened elite fears, not opposition, but anarchy 
(Durkheim’s “anomie”) or unreconcilable differences. 

Returning to our original variables of leadership, legitimacy, and 
followership, we can see that as elites eliminate their opposition, they 
also may undermine the legitimacy essential for followership. While 
the existence of totalitarian states appears to refute this generaliza- 
tion, studies of totalitarian states underscore their administrative 
difficulties, despite their apparent political stability stemming from 
their ability to gain legitimacy in various undemocratic ways. Under 
politically inelastic conditions there may be enough followership to 
guarantee the survival of the system and its effectiveness for limited 
objectives, but not enough for sustained social and economic 
progress. 


CONCLUSION: DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 


The theory of political elasticity was conceived during the early 
1960s out of two experiences: graduate work under Professor Dwight 
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Waldo, and the opportunity to study urban administration in Kenya. 
What was found in Kenya soon after that country’s independence was 
a breakdown in relations among officials and politicians charac- 
terized by: (1) unwillingness to delegate responsibility to subordinates 
within units of government, (2) arbitrary or unreasonable interference 
by top-level officials and politicians in the work of subordinates, (3) 
inadequate guidance of subordinates from senior administrators and 
support from politicians, (4) insufficient supervision of subordinates, 
(5) increasing manifestations of corruption and mismanagement, and 
(6) growing animosity or tension between central and local govern- 
ments (Werlin, 1974). 

Existing theory did not seem to provide a satisfactory way either of 
describing what was happening in Kenya or of suggesting solutions to 
their problems. I came away from the literature on public admini- 
stration in developing countries agreeing with Ilchman (1968: 228) 
that “most of what the intellectual has to say is useless to the 
statesman.” 

Heady (1984) has summarized academic criticism of this develop- 
ment administration literature. While much of this criticism is along 
the lines suggested by Ilchman, some reflect the false hopes of 
behavioralism for testable propositions or hypotheses, for rigor and 
precision, for statistical and mathematical formulations, and for 
elaborate scientific models. 

Another line of criticism is suggested by Wiarda (1984: 434), that 
the Western view of the Third World “is parochial and ethnocentric 
rather than accurate and comprehensive.” Riggs’s influential writing 
(1964), stemming from the sociological studies of Durkheim, Comte, 
Weber, and Parsons, exemplifies an exaggeration of the cultural 
barriers to development: supernatural belief systems, particularistic 
codes of ethics, ascribed status, customary obligations, primordial 
associations, and social rather than legal sanctions. As Rudolph and 
Rudolph (1979) point out, the experience of England and other 
countries suggest the compatibility of high standards of administra- 
tion with patrimonial social relationships. Counterproductive tradi- 
tional behavior patterns can be modified quite rapidly under 
determined and sophisticated leadership, according to Langton 
(1984) in his study of Josiah Wedgwood and the eighteenth-century 
British pottery industry. However, Wiarda’s criticism may have the 
unfortunate effect of excusing Third World mismanagement, ideo- 
logical rigidity, authoritarianism, ethnic intolerance, and corruption. 
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My research in Ghana during the early 1970s examined some 
American literature on corruption that discounted its impact, on the 
grounds that corruption: (1) benefited the poor and those ignorant of 
or opposed to the legal system, (2) made the bureaucracy more 
humane and approachable, (3) was essential for political stability, 
and (4) was compatible with existing governmental conditions and 
procedures. I concluded (1972, 1973) that corruption was an 
indication of political inelasticity much like fever (despite also being 
functional) is a manifestation of disease. Offsetting factors, such as 
existed in nineteenth-century America, were not apparent. As the 
elite became more corrupt, its governing capacity weakened. In 
considering the effect of police corruption on Nigerian public 
administration, Marenin (1985: 88) makes a similar point, that the 
concept of a “ruling class” becomes meaningless to the extent that 
force “remains unsystematic, sporadic and almost random.” 

Political elasticity theory would suggest that much of the develop- 
ment administration literature suffers from the limitations of our 
micro/ macro administrative concepts. Thus we push such solutions 
as democracy, decentralization, deregulation, and privatization 
without recognizing requisites, thereby undermining training, tech- 
nological, and other foreign aid programs. Likewise, we fail to realize 
that both capitalism and socialism are made meaningless when 
conditions prevent the public and private sectors from easily 
functioning. Even useful classifications of regimes, such as mobil- 
ization-type, reconciliation-type, and traditionalistic (Coleman and 
Rosberg, 1964), overlook their general inability to provide basic 
services for their people. 

The practical significance of political elasticity theory would be to 
emphasize combinations of centralization/decentralization, public 
sector/ private sector control, regulation/deregulation, and author- 
itarian/ democratic arrangements. Some of the best examples of these 
combinations, according to Hofheinz and Calder (1982) are to be 
found in East Asia, particularly Japan, South Korea, Taiwan, 
Singapore, and Hong Kong. The economic success of these countries 
stems from the following, among other factors: a close working 
relationship between private and public sectors; trust rather than 
distrust of government; a heavy reliance on a bureaucratic elite; more 
mutual adjustment and mediation than formal rules and regulations; 
concentration of power combined with widespread participation in 
decision making; corporate benevolence and social ethnics; a strong 
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emphasis on education and infrastructure; a concern with long-term 
planning, predictability, and stability; and a commitment at the 
highest level to all aspects of economic development. 

Selective controls, incentives, and forms of decentralization are 
common in East Asia. Under South Korea’s Saemaul Undong 
Movement (SUM), for example, competent and respected local 
leaders are offered significant financial and administrative support 
for various development projects (Cochrane, 1983: 31-33). Thus 
reliance is placed on tangible rewards rather than blatant forms of 
coercion to obtain results. As local SUM leaders gain from the 
central government a greater share of its resources, they have 
freedom to make decisions based on mutual consultation and shared 
responsibility. However, because they are now part of the system, 
they cannot blame the government if things do not work out as 
planned. 

While the requirements for sustained political elasticity cannot be 
developed easily or quickly, as the history of any Western nation 
indicates, they need not be seen as utopian. Political elasticity can be 
manifested even in countries with a long tradition of authoritarian 
rule. To the degree that leaders appreciate the desirability and 
implications of political elasticity we can hope that they will take 
whatever opportunities that arise, however small, to promote it. As 
they recognize the compatibility of widespread participation or 
dissension with political legitimacy and effective performance, there 
could emerge functional relationships rather than counterproductive 
hostility and fear within organizations and governments. 
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When regulatory inspectors deal with uncooperative violators who initially refuse to 
correct violations, inspectors must exert various kinds of power to persuade or force 
the violators to comply with regulatory requirements. This article draws upon 
interview data from a case study of food and dairy inspection in Wisconsin to identify 
the ways in which inspectors’ power to gain compliance is undermined by the formal 
policies and informal organizational culture of the agency. Because of inadequate 
training, pressure to spend less time on inspections, and norms discouraging 
assertiveness, inspectors’ power to obtain compliance through persuasion is limited. 
Inspectors’ power and their desire to use formal enforcement mechanisms is also 
circumscribed, As a result, inspectors may allow violations to continue unabated 
because they lack the capacity to persuade or force the violator to make the needed 
corrections. 


GAINING REGULATORY 
COMPLIANCE 

Law Enforcement and Power 
in an Interactionist Perspective 


NANCY FRANK 
MICHAEL LOMBNESS 
University of Wisconsin— Milwaukee 


In regulatory enforcement, as in other areas of law enforcement, a 
small minority of offenders consume a disproportionate amount of 
inspectors’ time and energy. While most persons or firms subject to 
regulation voluntarily comply with regulatory requirements, a few 
fail or refuse to follow the law. These uncooperative violators present 
inspectors with difficult choices about how to persuade or force them 
to comply with regulations. 

Much of the research on regulatory enforcement has focused on 
the regulatory choice of persuasion versus coercion and the dilemma 
that this choice presents (Bardach and Kagan, 1982; Cranston, 1979; 
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Hawkins, 1983; Kagan, 1978; Kelman, 1981; Mileski, 1971; Richard- 
son, 1982; Shover et al., 1982). Many commentators on regulatory 
enforcement have concluded that persuasion is preferable to coercion 
in dealing with uncooperative violators, and in general we would 
agree. Nonetheless, we note that a false dichotomy is created when 
the inspector’s choices are put in these terms. In our view, the success 
of “persuasion” is often dependent upon the inspector’s ability to 
make the violator believe that coercion is forthcoming. The success of 
both compliance strategies are integrally related. Moreover, the 
success of each relies upon an inspector’s ability and willingness to 
invoke power. 

Our research suggests, however, that the power of inspectors may 
be undermined by certain policies within regulatory agencies that 
disempower inspectors and thereby reduce their capacity to persuade 
uncooperative violators or force them to comply. As a result, 
inspectors are unable to bring the necessary power to bear to gain 
compliance or, recognizing their powerlessness, become unwilling 
even to attempt to obtain compliance. 

In demonstrating this point, we adopt a conflict resolution model 
for describing and analyzing the compliance process. In this article 
we review the application of Ruble and Thomas’s (1976) two- 
dimensional model of conflict resolution as it applies to regulatory 
enforcement. Next we describe the case-study data upon which the 
arguments in this article are based. Third, we examine the role of both 
will and power in resolving conflicts that emerge in the regulatory 
enforcement process and how power is undermined by the enforce- 
ment agency, often to the frustration and bafflement of regulatory 
Inspectors. Finally, we discuss some of the reasons why regulatory 
agencies consciously or unconsciously undermine inspectors’ power. 


CONFLICT RESOLUTION AND REGULATORY ENFORCEMENT 


Ruble and Thomas (1976) describe a two-dimensional model of 
conflict resolution that is useful for analyzing the compliance 
process. The responses of parties to a conflict involve two dimensions: 
assertiveness and cooperativeness. Assertiveness refers to the degree 
to which the parties are concerned about achieving their own goals. 
Cooperativeness refers to the degree to which one party is willing to 
help the other party achieve his or her goals. From these two dimen- 
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sions Ruble and Thomas derive five conflict resolution strategies: 
competition (assertive/uncooperative), avoidance (nonassertive/ 
uncooperative), collaboration (assertive/cooperative), compromise 
(medium assertiveness/ medium cooperation), and accommodation 
(nonassertive/ cooperative). How any conflict is expressed is depen- 
dent upon the relative power of the parties, their respective orienta- 
tions to conflict, the salience of the conflict in terms of the goals of 
each party, and the perceptions of each concerning how the other 
party is going to deal with the conflict. 

Frank (1985) describes the ways in which the interactions between 
the inspector and the violator influence the inspector’s decisions 
regarding conflict resolution strategies. Here we look at another 
influence on the inspector, the power that the inspector has in 
negotiating with the violator. Intransigent or repeat violators adopt 
avoidance or adversarial strategies in dealing with the inspector. In 
both of these strategies the violator is uncooperative and concerned 
only with his or her own goal of avoiding compliance. The problem 
for the inspector is how to move the violator from an avoidance or 
adversarial strategy to one that is more cooperative—particularly, 
accommodation or collaboration—or how to successfully counter 
with an adversarial strategy. When this power is not available to 
inspectors, when their powers have been diminished and undermined, 
inspectors are forced to accommodate to the violator’s avoidance 
strategy or offer compromises, the terms of which are often dictated 
by the violator. 


Power and Enforcement 


Formally, inspectors in the Wisconsin Department of Agriculture, 
Trade, and Consumer Protection’s Food Division possess a great 
deal of power. An inspector may suspend a Grade A milk permit, 
destroy milk that is unfit for human consumption, and may place 
holding orders on food that is potentially injurious due to adultera- 
tion or misbranding. In theory, if not in practice, inspectors may also 
initiate license suspension or revocation through administrative 
procedures, criminal prosecution, injunction, and special orders. In 
addition to these coercive powers, inspectors may draw upon the 
powers of information, expertise, legitimate authority, and identifica- 
tion (French and Raven, 1959). Most regulated individuals and firms 
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respond primarily to the legitimate authority of the inspector, 
correcting violations promptly upon notification by the inspector. 
When the legitimate authority of the inspector fails to win the 
necessary compliance, other bases of power must be brought to bear. 


The Power Castration Complex 


When an inspector encounters an uncooperative violator, one who 
refuses to correct violations, the inspector must make choices about 
how to respond to the violator’s intransigence. One possibility, of 
course, is that the inspector simply chooses to accommodate to the 
will of the violator, and allows the violations to continue unabated. 
This nonassertive choice requires no power on the inspector’s part to 
accomplish, but is not very desirable.! The reasons why inspectors 
might choose this strategy, however, will become clear as we show the 
obstacles facing inspectors who choose to pursue more assertive 
strategies. 

Assertive strategies may be either cooperative (collaboration, or 
joint problem solving), which is congruent with the scholarly model 
of voluntary compliance (Bardach and Kagan, 1982), or noncooper- 
ative, which is an adversarial strategy. Pursuing either of these 
strategies, unlike accommodation, requires power. In the case of 
collaboration, it requires the use of power to persuade the violator to 
abandon a noncooperative stance and begin to cooperate. In the case 
of the adversarial strategy, it requires the power to move forward 
with formal action, with a reasonable chance that such action will be 
successful. 

Although formal enforcement powers are most often associated 
with coercive enforcement strategies, and informal powers with 
persuasion strategies, our research clearly demonstrates that the line 
between these two is frequently blurred as inspectors draw upon the 
full range of their powers to accomplish the goal of compliance. In 
many cases, the “power of persuasion” relies on the inspector’s ability 
to “bluff” (Hawkins, 1983), to project a willingness to use an 
adversarial strategy, if necessary. As we shall see, these powers are 
interactively related, in that undermining the power to take an 
adversarial approach necessarily reduces the effectiveness of the 
inspector’s power to pursue more cooperative strategies successfully. 

Because regulated enterprises are engaged in socially useful and 
productive activities, such as producing food, the goals of regulated 
firms are also social goals. Therefore, within the model of conflict 
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resolution, collaboration is clearly the optimal strategy for gaining 
the compliance of uncooperative violators. With other commenta- 
tors on regulatory enforcement, we agree that it is more efficient and 
desirable if compliance can be achieved without having to use formal 
enforcement action. Inspectors should be encouraged to persuade 
violators to collaborate in developing solutions to compliance 
problems. We also believe, however, that it is inappropriate for 
inspectors to adopt nonassertive strategies for resolving conflicts 
with uncooperative violators, because nonassertive strategies aban- 
don the goals of regulation. Our research suggests, however, that the 
capacity of inspectors to assert the goals of regulation is frequently 
undermined by policies and normative expectations within the 
agency. 

Formal policies and informal norms and expectations of the 
organizational culture define, and in this instance circumscribe, the 
power of inspectors (Blau, 1963; Wilson, 1978). Policies regarding the 
degree of training and expertise needed to perform the job of the 
inspector influence the power inspectors have to draw on in 
persuading violators to comply with the law. Inspectors’ expectations 
about the kind of “support” they can expect from superiors if they 
request or take certain kinds of action also serve to limit inspectors’ 
assertiveness and power. 

Throughout, it is necessary to keep in mind that power is both real 
and perceived. In many instances, inspectors formally possess the 
power to take action, but given their perceptions about the conse- 
quences of using that power, they lack the resolve to use it. In other 
cases, inspectors may not actually possess power, but if the person 
they are dealing with incorrectly perceives power, the power is as real 
as if the inspector really possessed it. As any reading of the transcripts 
of our interviews makes clear, there is a wide discrepancy between the 
powers that are potentially available and the power that inspectors 
actually possess and are motivated to utilize. Thus, power exists on 
both areal and symbolic level, and both formal and informal policies 
influence the power inspectors possess and the power they are willing 
to use. 


DATA AND ANALYSIS 


Obviously, the observations we make here are not applicable to all 
regulatory enforcement agencies. Nonetheless, frequent revelations 
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of regulatory breakdown and paralysis suggest that the patterns we 
describe here may be quite widespread. The data for this article are 
drawn from a case study of the Food Division of the Wisconsin 
Department of Agriculture, Trade, and Consumer Protection, which 
regulates the sanitary production of food and dairy products. The 
nature of the data is rather varied. Mr. Lombness was an inspector in 
the agency for over ten years, providing a richness of information 
otherwise unavailable to the outside researcher. 

In addition, we also are interviewing inspectors and others in the 
agency and within the regulated industry. From 1984 to 1985 we 
interviewed 15 inspectors. The interviews were unstructured and 
lasted from two to six hours. The formal interview data have been 
supplemented, for the purposes of analysis, with data gathered from 
informal contacts that we have had with the inspectors in a variety of 
contexts. These informal contacts have provided candid and spon- 
taneous expressions of inspectors’ experiences, which aid significantly 
in analyzing the results of the formal interviews. Our research is still 
far from complete, but the patterns that are emerging clearly support 
the thesis of this article. 


DISEMPOWERING INSPECTORS 


Two approaches are used by inspectors for persuading violators to 
adopt more cooperative strategies. The education approach uses the 
powers of expertise and information (French and Raven, 1959) to 
persuade the violator that compliance is a good idea and not as 
burdensome as the violator may have originally thought. The 
threatening approach relies upon the inspector’s potential to use 
coercive power to persuade the violator that continued resistance is 
futile and in the long run will be more costly than compliance. 
Frequently, these tactics are used in tandem, so that it is not possible 
to reify the strategies of education and threat of enforcement action. 

One inspector described the case of a bakery that he was having 
problems with: 


Here again, we got to the point where we were ready to prosecute and 
after several inspections, just talking to him and telling him what was 
required and what needed to be done and how often .. . the guy’s 
fantastic. He runs a very nice bakery now. Here again, I would say it 
was inspection, enforcement, education and the threat of legal action. 
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Lack of Training 


The success of the education approach relies heavily on the 
competence of the inspector, which affects both the objective 
effectiveness and subjective credibility of the inspectors’ attempts at 
education. Lack of training undermines the inspectors’ information 
and expert power as well as the inspectors’ sense of confidence in 
asserting the goals of regulation. According to many of the inspectors 
we spoke to, their competence has been undermined by the agency’s 
failure to provide appropriate, high quality, and comprehensive 
training. Inspectors in the Food Division repeatedly told us how 
diversified their jobs were, ranging from inspecting small dairy farms 
to huge, highly mechanized and computerized food processing 
plants. Although the principles of sanitation in all of these operations 
are essentially similar, the types of equipment and the ways in which 
violations can occur, and can be remedied, vary widely. Inspectors 
complain that they often do not know the names of the equipment in 
various kinds of plants, which undermines their credibility. They do 
not know how the equipment comes apart for cleaning and don’t 
really know how the equipment works, making it very difficult for 
them to successfully pursue education. 

Several inspectors have worked with the department for a number 
of years and inspect several large canneries in their areas. They had 
never been given a copy of the regulations pertaining to canneries, 
nor had they been sent to the Food and Drug Administration’s 
canning school, which teaches the technical aspects of canning and 
public health and certifies operators of canning factories in accord- 
ance with its requirements.? Periodically, the Food Division sends 
some of its inspectors to this canning school, yet the Food Division 
has assigned several inspectors to inspect large canning factories 
without giving them the necessary training, while other inspectors 
who have attended the canners’ school are not assigned to inspect 
canning factories. This lack of training clearly undermines inspectors’ 
effectiveness. An inspector who does not know enough about the 
operation to offer explanations or advice is simply unable to offer 
useful information about abating or avoiding violations. 

Secondly, if the inspector appears to be inexpert to the violator, 
the inspector’s credibility will be undermined, making persuasion less 
successful. One inspector described a problem he had in a dairy plant, 
in which he had to ask the plant employees to show him how to 
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conduct one of the routine tests that inspectors must do in Grade A 
plants. 


Frank: How does it make you feel when people you’re supposed to be 
regulating are teaching you how to do your job? 

Subject: I think it creates several problems. It creates an image problem. 
When I went into the dairy plant I knew who was the lowest paid man 
in the plant when I went in: it was me. They also knew who was 
probably the dumbest, and that was me because I had to ask them. 
When I take an enforcement action, I’m really suspect, aren’t I? “You 
sure you know what the hell you’re doing?” 


Another inspector commented on this effect of inadequate training: 


When I go to a dairy plant, let’s face it, I knew very little about 
cheesemaking when I started this [job] and I still have a lot to learn, 
and I go to these plants and the guy’s got a new piece of equipment. I 
don’t even know what he does with it, sometimes. You can’t appear too 
stupid. 

Now the cheese factories call me up and say, “Come by and tell me if 
this [equipment] meets specs.” I’d like to be able to do that, but I have 
to end up... . Really, to tell them the truth, I’d have to say, “Well, I 
don’t have enough expertise in that.” 


Finally, and perhaps most important, a sense of incompetence 
undermines inspectors’ confidence, making inspectors unwilling to 
be assertive in pursuing compliance. One inspector described a 
situation in which his lack of training kept him from taking action 
against some potentially contaminated food because he lacked the 
confidence to go ahead with the necessary enforcement action. He 
commented on the impact lack of training had in this incident. 


The problem was I became a registered sanitarian without knowing 
enough about sanitation. That’s why it would be very good for me to 
go to the [professional] meetings and things like that and be able to 
join these associations. And, yes, if I come across a circumstance 
again, I’m going to take action first. . . . I should have been smart 
enough to realize that something was wrong. I should have gone over 
there and tied up that [potentially contaminated food] and taken 
samples into the lab and made waves. I should have made waves, 
because people could be, could have been getting sick. 
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Inspectors frequently noted that the job required a great deal of 
judgment on their part. Where inadequate training undermines 
inspectors’ confidence, their judgment is necessarily affected. 


Time for Education 


All of the inspectors we talked to agreed that gaining compliance 
through persuasion is preferable to having to coerce compliance 
through formal enforcement action. All of them agreed as well that 
education is a large part of the persuasion process, though opinions 
differed regarding how extensive the educational efforts ought to be. 
While lack of expertise in some areas limit inspector’s confidence and 
ability to persuade through education, lack of time is an additional 
limiting factor. 

Lack of adequate time impedes compliance, initially, by simply 
preventing the inspector from making thorough inspections. 


I think what I see is workloads increasing all over the place. You can’t 
do adequate inspections, you really can’t. You have to keep moving. 
Let’s say I had Frito-Lay. To do it right, it would take four days. If I 
put more than four hours, four to eight hours, down, they’re going to 
come down on me. 


Even when there is time to do a relatively thorough inspection, 
however, time limitations constrict an inspector’s freedom to spend 
time educating the violator about the significance of the violations 
and how to correct them.3 


Lombness: If you think that voluntary compliance might work in a given 
dairy plant, you’re having some problems, educate these people to 
what these problems are, do you think you have enough time or 
flexibility to devote the time you want to give them information? 

Subject: I like to do it. Rut I don’t have enough time to do it as much as 
.... If voluntary compliance means that we have to do a lot more 
educating and hold hands and stuff like that, to get people to do stuff, 
we're not going to be able to do a good job under voluntary 
compliance. 

Lombness: Because of the time constraints? 

Subject: Yeah, I think so. ... I think there’s a certain amount of courtesy 
that, just as one human being to another, if I know something and you 
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don’t know it and I expect you to comply to it, I ought to be courteous 
enough to tell you how to do it. But I don’t think it’s really possible for 
us to do too much of that right now. . . . I’m doing less of that. I’m 
spending less time. That’s evidently what they want. They want me to 
spend less time, because they’ve asked me to. 


One reason inspectors feel they lack the time to adequately pursue 
education as part of a collaborative, persuasion strategy of gaining 
compliance is the department’s emphasis on efficiency and “manage- 
ment by the numbers.” Every inspector we talked to mentioned the 
computer printout that supervisors periodically show to inspectors, 
indicating the average amount of time spent by the inspector on 
various kinds of tasks and how the inspector compares to other 
inspectors in the department. Some inspectors claimed that their 
supervisors never put much emphasis on the printout, primarily 
because the inspector’s performance fell within the range that 
supervisors wanted. Significantly, none of the inspectors we talked to 
indicated that supervisors had told them they were spending too little 
time on each inspection. Although in general terms supervisors 
indicated that inspectors should endeavor to have their numbers 
come out close to the mean, only those inspectors who took longer on 
inspection than their peers were admonished to get their inspection 
time more in line. 


Subject: That’s all they seem to care about, is how many hours you had 
doing grocery stores [for example] and how many hours the region had 
doing grocery stores and how many hours the state had—all the 
inspectors in the state. Then, when your MBO [management by 
objective conference] comes up, well, .028 hours, you spent that much 
longer doing grocery stores. ... That type of thing. It’s ridiculous. It’s a 
joke. 

But you really can’t pass it off as a joke, because it’s going to come back to 
you because it'll show up on your MBO. If you’re constantly taking 
longer to do the same things than other people, obviously you’re not 
being productive. There’s no way to show the quality of the work on 
that computer printout. It just can’t be done. 

Frank: So you’re saying they’re more concerned about quantity than 
quality? 

Subject: Definitely. . . . 

Frank: How does that computer printout get used in conjunction with 
you? Do they use that as a management tool? 
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Subject: Definitely. Sure. As I say, when you have your MBO they pull 
that out. They have: [John Doe, inspector}: here’s the task, Grade A 
farms, Grade A dairy plants, Grade B farms; average time per 
inspection. Then they have it for the region and state. They'll circle 


that, “Well, you’re spending half an hour or an hour... .” 
Frank: Do they ever tell you you’re not spending enough time on 
something? 


Subject: Never heard them say that. Never 

Lombness: Has it ever been discussed that maybe the reason it takes you 
longer is the fact that you’re more thorough, or that part of your 
routine is to talk with the farmer and maybe educate him? Has that 
ever been discussed that maybe it’s perfectly acceptable to be longer? 

Subject: Only that I would say [in the MBO conference] that I feel that I’m 
thorough, and that it takes me this long to do this. There’s no comment 
really except that, “Well, you should strive to get these numbers 
down.” That’s really all J can say it’s come to. 


Given this not-so-subtle pressure to speed up inspections, in- 
spectors cannot spend as much time as they would like educating and 
advising violators about the significance of violations and cost- 
effective ways of correcting them, which would facilitate collabora- 
tive solutions to compliance conflicts. Time pressures, in turn, serve 
to informally redefine the inspector’s role and expectations regarding 
how much education inspectors should do. Because of pressures to be 
“efficient,” inspectors are not pursuing collaboration. 


And I think the inspector’s attitudes that I know, the attitude right now 
is [education] is the [dairy plant] fieldman’s job. And some guys just 
write paper, just hang paper. . .. Some guys just go out there and say, 
“Hi, I’m your inspector, this is what’s wrong, here’s your sheet,” and 
leave. 


Wearing Down Assertiveness 


Inspectors we talked to frequently commented on conditions 
within the agency that frustrated them, making them less assertive 
about seeing to it that violations were corrected and wearing down 
inspectors’ will to enforce the law. Arbitrary decisions by superiors, 
organizational norms deemphasizing an assertive role, and limited 
communication channels contribute to the gradual wearing down of 
enthusiasm and responsiveness to violations. 
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Several of the inspectors we spoke to indicated that they were 
frustrated and puzzled by their superiors’ rejection of requests for 
formal enforcement action. Frequently, inspectors view the decisions 
of superiors as being arbitrary and not based on the merits of the case. 
Because preparing a case to request formal action is a difficult task, 
but one in which inspectors take a great deal of pride, the perceived 
inadequacy of the response of their superiors to requests for formal 
action was very demoralizing. 

Several of the inspectors we spoke to felt that the enforcement 
decisions of their superiors were arbitrary. 


Frank: What’s their criteria for deciding whether to bring a prosecution? 
Subject: None that I know of. That’s part of the problem. That’s why I 
don’t even bother asking for prosecutions anymore. 


Another comment: 


Frank: What are their criteria? 

Subject: I don’t know. That’s the problem, I don’t know. . . . If you do it 
this way one time and it goes up and prosecuted. The next time youdo 
it the same way and it comes down “no.” And they don’t tell you what 
the basis of that is. It’s their decision and they’re not obligated to tell 
me why they don’t do or don’t want to do something. But I think it 
would certainly help how I do things to know why they decide on one 
case one way and the other... . If they felt that since I had lousy 
photographs that didn’t show what I was trying to get them to show, 
fine. Tell me. 

Lombness: They seem to make it confusing. 

Subject: It’s arbitrary. At least, the impression they give is it’s an arbitrary 
decision. 


Because superiors frequently failed to communicate any rational 
reasons for their enforcement decisions, many inspectors presume 
that “politics” and “political interference” are the explanation. To 
inspectors, “politics” refers to violators calling supervisors, the 
central office, the secretary of agriculture, members of the board of 
agriculture, or legislators to force the inspector to back off or to have 
enforcement action blocked at a higher level. Many of the inspectors 
expressed their belief that this frequently happens and that the 
“Central Office” is responsive to those kinds of pressures. 
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Subject: It’s well known that if you [a violator] get to Kirschbaum [the 
agency administrator] or someone like that, theyll back down. 


Another inspector’s comment: 


Subject: They [supervisors] don’t make it any easier. There’s almosta.... 
At least, when I get the message from somebody up there that they had 
a phone call about me, that means trouble. 

Frank: They don’t [put it], like “We had a phone call but don’t worry 
about it”? 

Subject: They don’t say that. “We heard something about you, too.” 
That’s the context of it. 

Lombness: What do you think they’re trying to do when they say that? 
What’s the purpose of saying that? 

Subject: Back off. 


The perceived lack of assertiveness of agency executives and their 
rumored willingness to bend to pressure not to enforce regulations 
wears down the assertiveness of inspectors. 


Subject: ... It’s too bad to me when. ... I can understand how bureaucrats 
get caught in the bureaucratic end and don’t hold up their share, 
enforce regulations like they should. But it’s too bad when we out in 
the field get so demoralized that we don’t care. Like inspectors have 
told me, “I don’t care anymore.” I’m not going to mention his name, 
but I know one inspector, a neighboring inspector in an adjacent area 
who says, “I’m just going to fill out the papers and do the job. I don’t 
care, because every time I do care I get shot down. I get branded a 
troublemaker. I get branded.... When I come to a meeting, everybody 
hates to see me.” 

Lombness: As a deviant, maybe. 

Subject: Yeah. He doesn’t fit the, doesn’t play the game. Not a company 
man. This is that last place anybody should be a company man. 


Other inspectors also indicated that the culture of the organization 
further eroded the assertiveness of inspectors. There was a norm 
against “rocking the boat” and “making waves,” and inspectors 
believed that those inspectors who do make waves by being 
“rigorous” were likely to find themselves being ridiculed and 
disciplined by their superiors. 
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Subject: They want you to do the job, and they essentially want good 
sanitation as long as there’s no cost. As long as there’s no trouble. As 
long as there’s no feedback from legislative sources. Don’t rock the 
boat—-get it done. That’s your job. That’s what we pay you for. But 
don’t offend anyone, don’t do anything that will bring any sort of 
repercussions on them. 

Frank: Is that possible? 

Subject: No. Howcan you? When you enforce the law someone is going to 
be penalized, aren’t they. They would like their cake and they would 
like to eat it, too. It can’t be done. That’s when you talk about stress. 
That’s where stress comes in. How do you do the impossible? If 
repercussions come down and an inspector is assaulted, right away, 
“He can’t adjust, he can’t get along with people, his attitude is 
incorrect, he’s officious.” 


Another inspector commented: 


Subject: Time and time again, the people in our department that do the 
best job, the people that are the best inspectors, are the ones that have 
the most restrictions put on them... . it seems the people that raise 
their voice, that are damn good inspectors, are the ones that have the 
most problems. 


Also contributing to this culture of nonassertiveness are superiors’ 
responses to continuing violations, which are not treated as serious 
problems by supervisors and agency executives. 


Subject: This [other case] went on for a year and one-half and all they did 
was tell me, “Go out and do another inspection. Go out and harass 
him. Go out and find samples. Go out and try to dump his milk.” Well, 
if I could have done all that, I would have done it already, but they just 
kept, “File another report.” This happens to another inspector who 
raises a lot of questions. 

Lombness: “File another report,” you mean? 

Subject: “Write another memo. We'll pass it on.” They just bog you down 
so that neither one of them had told me. I give up on doing my job 
conscientiously, I’m just going to file the papers. 

Frank: They just wear you down with delays? 

Subject: Yeah. Not telling you what’s going on. It would go for months, 
you don’t find out, you don’t hear about prosecutions, you don’t hear 
about lab results, you don’t hear about all kinds of things. .. . I think 
it’s designed, if not intentionally, they found out that’s the best way to 
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do it. Most people aren’t tenacious enough to hang on. Most people 
either quit, get fed up and quit. 


These comments point to another way in which inspectors’ power 
and assertiveness are undermined. Communication channels block 
the flow of information that is needed to assertively promote 
regulatory goals. 


Subject: Ask [another inspector] about the time the office didn’t want him 
to know what the lab sample results were. 

Frank: Didn’t want him to know? 

Subject: Yes. Wouldn’t tell him. I think it had something to do with 
antibiotics in milk. . . . All I can remember is [he] was astonished that 
they wouldn't tell him what the lab results were. 

Lombness: Do you have any opinions about why they won’t tell you? Is 
that current policy, first of all? 

Subject: They do. They hide it once in awhile because they don’t want us 
going out there . . . and overenforcing or being too aggressive in 
enforcement. And not from the sense that they don’t want us. ... They 
don’t want us causing trouble. 

Lombness: They won’t give you the results of your sample because you 
might, if it’s a violative sample you might go out and do something? 

Subject: I think that’s what [the other inspector’s] case was. 


Limiting Inspectors’ Authority 


Clearly, agency policies and practices had eroded inspectors’ 
assertiveness, making inspectors unable and unwilling to pursue even 
cooperative strategies for correcting violations. The department’s 
advocacy of a “voluntary compliance” enforcement strategy under- 
scored the hesitancy of agency officials to recommend or approve 
formal enforcement action. 

Given the strong message that enforcement action was to be 
strongly avoided, inspectors did not view formal action as a viable 
option in most cases unless there was a long, long history of 
noncompliance.‘ In some cases, however, inspectors concluded that 
an adversarial stance and formal action were the only means of 
obtaining compliance. In some of these cases agency policy actively 
prevented enforcement action. 
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Subject: I had one dairy plant where it had an item marked on three 
straight inspections. I came in on the third inspection, Grade A dairy 
plant, and the walls had been marked to be painted twice before by the 
previous inspector. And I came in the third time in the year on a Grade 
A plant, and it wasn’t painted and I called up the office and they 
wouldn’t let me take the permit. 


In some cases, agency executives appeared to stall enforcement 
action and block inspectors’ attempts to proceed with a prosecution, 
even though the violations were significant and posed potential 
public health risks. 


After my second inspection and he had [not corrected the violation] 
yet, then I went to the DA. The supervisor let me do that. He [the 
district attorney] wrote a letter saying if you don’t get this [corrected] 
we're going to dump your milk. Really tough letter. The DA, real 
cooperative, wrote this real tough letter. Much tougher than the 
department would have asked him to. I asked him to. When he didn’t 
[correct] it after my third inspection, I said, “Hey, he [the district 
attorney] already wrote him this letter. He’s willing to prosecute if I 
sign a complaint.” And that’s when they said, “No, the red tape. You 
just go out there and harass him until he does it.” 


“Politics” has already been mentioned as one reason inspectors 
give as a cause of their superiors’ inaction. Another reason noted by 
some inspectors is the fear that agency executives have of losing cases. 
Some of this timidity appears to stem from inadequate legal 
expertise. Agency executives appear to have little understanding of 
how to use the legal system to their best advantage. They appear 
overwhelmed by legal technicalities. 

This sense of awe of the legal system carries over to the inspectors 
and their unwillingness to pursue formal enforcement action. Some 
inspectors admitted to being unsure of how to pursue a prosecution 
or a holding order, even though they knew of times when such 
options would have been appropriate for gaining compliance. In 
general, inspectors had a limited knowledge of both the regulations 
they enforce and the finer points of legal procedure. 


Frank: How about training related to law? How do you learn what 
evidence you need for prosecution, how you preserve the evidence, 
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what you do if you were refused entry? How do they teach you all of 
those things? 

Subject: I learned most of it from the other inspectors... . There is some 
information in the policy guidelines, facsimile forms... . It’s kind of hit 
and miss. If you get involved in something like that, you learn fast. . . . 
It may have been twice in ten years that we had some type of 
information presented to us by a department attorney, but it really was 
inadequate. It just didn’t do what it was supposed to do. Yeah, if some 
of these things were to happen to a lot of guys, I think they would be in 
big trouble. I’m sure a lot of guys don’t know how to get an inspection 
warrant. In addition, inspectors do not have ready access to legal 
advice and assistance when they have questions about viable enforce- 
ment options or other legal questions. Inspectors indicated that they 
would be, or had been, reprimanded or “chewed out” by their 
supervisors for calling the attorneys at Central Office rather than 
“going through channels.” 


EXPLAINING DISEMPOWERMENT 


Up to now, our description of the processes through which 
inspectors are “disempowered” by the formal policies and informal 
norms of the enforcement agency amounts to a prescription for 
regulatory failure. A cynical regulatory administrator could use this 
paper as a step-by-step guide for making a regulatory agency 
ineffective. 

A nagging question is: Why would an agency want to undermine 
inspectors’ power to obtain compliance? Space does not permit a full 
discussion of this question. We can, however, outline some of the 
potential answers to this question. These are ignorance, constraints, 
and capture. 

It is possible that managerial incompetence and ignorance regard- 
ing the regulatory process contributes to policies that undermine 
inspectors’ effectiveness in gaining regulatory compliance. Some 
managers have never done regulatory enforcement work and have no 
appreciation of the conflict resolution strategies that inspectors use to 
gain compliance. Thus they are not aware of the ways in which their 
policies create barriers to inspectors’ effectiveness. When such 
ignorance is coupled with an authoritarian management style and 
poor communication from inspectors to administrators, the impact 
of misguided policies is not readily communicated to agency 
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managers. Real constraints in the regulatory environment may also 
make administrators wary of the consequences of being effective in 
obtaining compliance (Ould, 1986). In this instance, managers are 
constrained by the budget and by the federal mandate that dairy 
facilities be inspected at certain intervals. Because budget cuts 
prevent managers from hiring more inspectors, but the workload 
remains constant because of the federal requirements, the goal of 
compliance is deemphasized relative to the goal of getting inspections 
done. Quantity rather than quality becomes the criterion of success. 

Finally, another potential reason why administrators might adopt 
policies that constitute a prescription for failure is that the agency has 
been captured by the regulated industry (Bernstein, 1955; Sabatier, 
1975). If the industry presses its goals and is not similarly concerned 
with advancing the goals of regulation, and if the industry has been 
able to capture the agency through a variety of influences, then one 
might expect some of the policies outlined above to be developed ina 
conscious effort to reduce the effectiveness of inspectors. 

These explanations are not mutually exclusive. In addition, 
explanations that fit one agency may not fit another. It is clear, 
however, that there are some circumstances in which policies doomed 
to failure are adopted. 


DISCUSSION 


The managers of this agency, wittingly or unwittingly, undermined 
the power of inspectors to successfully resolve conflicts with viola- 
tors. Having few resources, inspectors were often forced to accept 
undesirable compromises or to accommodate to the wishes of the 
violator by simply allowing the violation to persist, sometimes for 
years. The reasons that the power of inspectors was undermined are 
not clear and cannot be ascertained solely from interview data. 
Although inspectors have their own theories about why agency 
policies obstruct enforcement, these theories are seldom backed up 
by more than rumor and surmise. 

The causes of regulatory malaise are not the issue here, however. 
Our goal has been to describe the processes by which inspectors’ 
capacity to gain compliance with regulations is constrained, to 
understand how an agency can create a climate in which inspectors 
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are ill-equipped and ill-prepared to marshal resources in order to gain 
the compliance of regulatory violators. 

Arguably, agency administrators only tried to stress a cooperative 
approach to enforcement. Clearly, however, the message that many 
inspectors heard was that they should also be nonassertive (see Ruble 
and Thomas, 1976). Both in word and deed, agency superiors have 
sent the message to inspectors that being cooperative, not making 
“trouble,” and pursuing “voluntary compliance,” even over extended 
periods of time, was the appropriate strategy. Further, agency policy 
undermined inspectors’ expertise and information power, which are 
crucial to gaining compliance voluntarily through persuasion. Once 
their power is undermined, inspectors have no means of asserting 
regulatory goals and are forced to take a nonassertive stance. Both 
structurally and culturally, inspectors’ capacity to obtain compliance 
was eroded. 


CONCLUSION 


While these conclusions are based upon a case study of a state 
regulatory agency, substantial grounds for extrapolating these 
findings beyond the present case study exist. Currently, “voluntary 
compliance” has become part of the lexicon of regulatory reform and 
relief. There can be no doubt that many regulations are foolish, that 
discretion is necessary, and that a collaborative strategy for gaining 
compliance is preferable to an adversarial, legalistic approach (see 
Rees, 1986). Nonetheless, if a policy of voluntary compliance 
contains the elements we have found in this case study, it can easily 
lead to regulatory breakdown. 

These elements include lack of training, inadequate time allowed 
to pursue education and collaborative strategies, organizational 
norms discouraging assertiveness, poor communication to inspectors 
of the rationale for denying requests for legal action, and limiting 
inspectors’ authority to take legal action when cooperative strategies 
for gaining compliance have failed. As a result of these conditions, 
regulatory officials lose both the will and the ability to insist that 
significant violations be corrected in a timely fashion. 

These conditions are neither necessary nor desirable. They do not 
promote voluntary compliance because they weaken inspectors’ 
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capacity to gain compliance through both cooperative and non- 
cooperative strategies. Cooperation, as Ruble and Thomas’s model 
of conflict resolution makes clear, need not and should not mean that 
regulatory officials roll over at the slightest resistance. Regulatory 
officials must be empowered to assert the goals of regulation. 


NOTES 


1. We are assuming here that the violation is significant and not trivial or only 
tenuously related to the goals of regulation. 

2. This training is a joint program between the FDA and the National Canners’ 
Association, and is basic training needed to inspect canning factories. 

3. The time pressure that inspectors have been under appears to be directly related 
to arecent trend in the workload of the agency. In the late 1970s, the agency’s workload 
expanded greatly when the Chicago Health Department stopped inspecting Grade A 
farms in Wisconsin, shifting that inspection task onto the state of Wisconsin. When 
this change first occurred, a number of new inspectors were hired to make up for the 
increased workload. Then, in the early 1980s, the agency experienced personnel 
retrenchment and a hiring freeze, which resulted in a serious shortage of personnel. 

4. There are a few exceptions to this general rule, however. Degrading Grade A 
dairy farms is done at the discretion of the inspector and is expected to occur with some 
frequency. Similarly, certain kinds of violations involving the composition of foods are 
regularly and consistently prosecuted. According to inspectors, prosecutions appear to 
be aimed at only the most clear-cut violations. 
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This article juxtaposes the functionalist and the Marxist perspectives on organizations 
in an attempt to assess the feasibility of theoretical pluralism as an alternative research 
strategy. While the coexistence of rival modes of organizational inquiry may 
contribute to the stock of knowledge about organizations and facilitate theoretical 
confrontation, it becomes necessary to evaluate the knowledge claims made by 
different modes of social inquiry, in the light of their assumptions and ontological and 
epistemological foundations. Theoretical pluralism may have an uncertain status as a 
research method, since it does not constitute an unambiguous agenda for organiza- 
tional intervention. Constructive dialogue across paradigms is not to be eschewed. 
However, theoretical pluralism as a conscious strategy may result in a compromise of 
fundamental values for and thus be anathema to Marxists committed to the task of 
demystifying production relations in society. 


THEORETICAL PLURALISM 

IN ORGANIZATIONAL ANALYSIS 
The Phenomena of Work Design 

and Organization 


LAWRENCE NURSE 
University of the West Indies 


The title of this article signals a concern with two fundamental but 
related issues in the study of organizations. It is as much a concern 
with a metatheoretical critique of organizational analysis as it is an 
inquiry into the applicability, relevance, and usefulness of “theoreti- 
cal pluralism” as a scientific approach to the production of knowledge 
about the organizational phenomenon. As such, this article implicitly 
raises important questions about both the status and objectivity of 
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social science research as it seeks to enrich our understanding of 
organizational realities. 

The several ways of asking questions about organizations, work, 
and production relations in society, of generating knowledge about 
these phenomena, emphasize the different methods for studying them 
and the kinds of issues to which the analyst attaches critical 
importance. Such a diversity in approach leads to different conclu- 
sions about organizational realities, and is of practical significance in 
terms of the implied options for organizational interventions. It is 
revealed in the conceptual, ontological, epistemological, and research 
dimensions that inform the production of knowledge about organiza- 
tions (Burrell and Morgan, 1979; Morgan, 1980, 1983, 1984; Ritzer, 
1981). 

The phenomena on which I will focus in this article are the 
organization of work and the nature of production relations that 
arise therefrom. Following Burrell and Morgan (1979) and Morgan 
(1983, 1984), I will employ a multiple paradigm framework for 
analyzing the phenomena, discussing the implications for organized 
action that may stem from the adoption of a given paradigm, and for 
dealing with the relevance of “theoretical pluralism” in organizational 
analysis. 

Before proceeding with such an inquiry, it is important to 
acknowledge explicitly the contribution that Burrell and Morgan 
(1979) and Morgan (1980, 1983, 1984) have made to the renewed 
interest in a sociology of organizational sociology. Burrell and 
Morgan’s (1979) Sociological Paradigms and Organisational Analy- 
sis is a metatheoretical inquiry into extant organizational theory. It 
explores the assumptions, methods, ontology, and epistemological 
roots of a number of important works, thereby providing the student 
of work and organizations with an intellectual map of the terrain. In 
this regard, this work provides an orientation that facilitates critical 
reflection about the future of organizational studies. 

At another level, Burrell and Morgan are making a political 
statement regarding the choice of paradigm(s) for conducting 
research. While they do not advocate an integrated approach to the 
study of organizations, they exhort organizational analysts to step 
outside of their favored paradigm as an aid to understanding what 
other paradigms may have to offer. Burrell and Morgan do not 
advocate the abandonment of individual “political” interests. Rather, 
theirs is a plea for recognition of the choices available for doing 
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research, and the insights that research conducted from within 
different paradigms can offer. 

Morgan (1984) believes that paradigm diversity offers both an 
opportunity and a challenge, possible only if researchers are sensitive 
to the multifaceted nature of organization and the academic institu- 
tional constraints that block innovation and risk taking. 

Such a challenge has not been ignored. Serious questions about 
organizational studies have surfaced since the publication of Burrell 
and Morgan’s text in 1979. Within the dominant orthodox tradition 
itself, scholars are extending the limits of their established paradigm 
by engaging in research on old issues, employing different ontological 
and epistemological stances toward their objects of study (Pondy, 
1976; Gadalla and Cooper, 1978; Pfeffer, 1981; Smircich and 
Morgan, 1983). Morgan’s (1983) Beyond Method itself captures the 
attempt of organizational theorists to lay bare the assumptions that 
inform their favored choice of research method, and their recognition 
of the existence and validity of “rival modes of research practice.” An 
earlier work by Daft (1980), too, points to the need for theorists to go 
wide open to permit the coexistence of several modes of inquiry. 

Speculation about the direction of organizational research forces 
us to ask three important questions: Is it possible, or even desirable, 
following Ritzer (1981), to develop an integrative theoretical frame- 
work for organizational analysis? Should the opposing perspective 
purposefully confront each other, pushing themselves to the limits in 
an attempt to create what Driggers (1977) labels “theoretical 
blockage,” as a means of further developing theory? Should paradigm 
diversity be regarded as an opportunity for harnessing the possibil- 
ities that different perspectives offer (Morgan, 1983)? 

Answers to the above questions are not easy; they depend on the 
individual researcher’s perceptions about theory formulation, model- 
building and the production of relevant sociological knowledge. But 
this outlook would hardly solve the problem with which Morgan 
(1983) is concerned: 


Insofar as the research strategies are offered as a means of advancing 
our formal as opposed to personal or tacit knowledge of the social 
world, then the significance and problem of choosing among the 
different research strategies fall within a more public domain. The 
choice of research strategy now becomes a question relating to the 
issue of what counts as valid social science, to be answered with 
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reference to criteria as to what counts as valid scientific knowledge 
[p. 369]. 


Morgan’s answer to the problem of objectivity is that it is 


initial reflection as a basis for action, to help researchers orient their 
activities in ways that attempt to take full account of the relations 
within which such action is set, the consequences of that action, and of 
alternative actions... We can view different research strategies as but 
different “voices” in a conversation about the nature and status of 
knowledge . . . the voices can be treated as offering different 
interpretations of a situation or different arguments in favor of 
understanding a phenomenon in a particular way [p. 374]. 


But we must remember, following Nowak (1984), that the assump- 
tions held by the researcher mirror the object of study, are value- 
laden and suggest those relationships between phenomena that are 
regarded as important. 


WORK STRUCTURES, ORGANIZATION, 
AND RELATIONSHIPS 


Work is regarded as a fundamental activity through which people 
express a relationship to their environment. It is a basic social and 
economic activity that reflects individual and collective attempts to 
deal with scarcity of economic resources. While all those who work 
may bring to bear an instrumental orientation to the activities they 
perform within organized settings, it is also true that there may be 
deeper personal meanings that people experience or seek to exper- 
ience through work activity beyond the purely instrumental (Fox, 
1980). But the extent to which those meanings may be fully 
experienced partially depends on the organization of work and the 
structure of relationships to which that organization gives rise. And 
however divergent people’s orientations to work may be, Fox notes 
that there is a dominant social meaning that reflects itself in the 
structures and organization of work. 

It is therefore not surprising that the sociological analysis of work 
and work forms still occupies a prominent place in organization 
studies. While the Burrell and Morgan (1979) schema does not deal 
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specifically with this sociological category of work per se, our 
theoretical examination of work organization and production rela- 
tions follows closely and is inspired by their schema, as well as by 
Morgan’s (1983 and 1984) later works. 

There is no need to reproduce the ideas developed in the above- 
mentioned works in this article. We will provide a summary 
statement only of their framework. Basically, these authors have 
classified social theorizing along four distinct dimensions and have 
demonstrated how the different intellectual traditions influencing the 
development of sociological theory have had their respective impacts 
on organization studies. They have identified four major paradigms 
within which extant theory and research on organizations have been 
developed: functionalist, interpretivist, radical humanist and radical 
structuralist. The purpose of the schema, according to Morgan, is not 
simply classificatory, but it is intended “to reveal the complementary 
and contradictory assumptions that shape modern social theory. As 
such, it reveals possible bases for organization theory, only some of 
which have been used yet to any real extent” (1984: 307). 

Morgan identifies a number of contributions that theorizing and 
research within each paradigm have to offer. What I propose in the 
remainder of this article is a critical analysis of the possibility of 
adopting a “theoretical pluralism” as a mode of engagement in 
organizational analysis, focussing specifically on the phenomena of 
work design, organization and control. My purpose is not simply to 
theorize organized action from within different paradigms. More 
important, it is to pose and attempt to answer a fundamental question 
regarding the applicability of a multiparadigm approach to the 
organization of work. To do this, I will juxtapose the functionalist 
and the structural Marxist perspectives, arguing that while Morgan’s 
(1983 and 1984) plea for tolerance and constructive dialogue may be 
well-intended, it ignores a fundamental contradiction in so far as it 
implicitly encourages Marxist scholars to genuflect before the altar of 
functionalism. 


FUNCTIONALIST ORGANIZATIONAL THEORY 
AND THE ORGANIZATION OF WORK 


We can identify two major categories of management practices 
and institutional arrangements that are instrumental in producing 
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outcomes favored by management: on the one hand, practices and 
arrangements that affect the social organization of production; on 
the other hand, practices and arrangements that, at the same time, 
give rise to a particular labor/ management relationship. The former 
deal with the structural organization of production: departmenta- 
tion; hierarchy; the establishment of job boundaries, work roles and 
rules; the use of different kinds of technology; production methods; 
and so on. The latter deal with the organization of labor power itself 
and the features of an organization’s internal labor market; perform- 
ance evaluation and promotion policies, supervision and systems of 
discipline; compensation structures and management; and the institu- 
tion of job ladders. These are the labor market institutions that 
management employs in organizations, and together with the 
structural features mentioned above, contribute the means through 
which managerial goals are accomplished. 

Both management and organizational researchers alike agree that 
the above-mentioned institutions and practices play a critical role in 
organized action. However, organization theorists and other social 
scientists differ in terms of their assessment of the nature of and 
rationale for the use of such mechanisms and practices. Such 
differences in outlook are not the product of idiosyncratic thought. 
They reflect the influence of the fundamental assumptions that 
structure and inform social theory and research. Functionalist 
organization and management theory and research constitute a 
distinctively dominant intellectual enterprise when contrasted with 
works located within other paradigms. This body of works is 
concerned with “purposive rationality,” disciplined performance, 
efficiency, and effectiveness. As such it views managerial action in a 
highly instrumental fashion. It suggests that the tasks of managing 
can best be accomplished if organizational roles are appropriately 
allocated, coordinated, and effectively discharged. To effect these 
outcomes, and as a means of promoting disciplined performance, 
structural patterns, institutional arrangements, rules, procedures, 
and administrative practices all work toward a common end-——least- 
cost goal accomplishment. These practices and institutions constitute 
the basis of organized action. They are the sine qua non of organizing 
activity. 

Organized action that is geared toward managerial outcomes is 
theorized in purely functionalist, objective, and value-neutral terms. 
The forms it takes are both indispensable and inevitable, as they are 
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seen as being limited to the size of the organization, the nature of its 
technology, vertical and horizontal shapes, and of course, the need to 
manage the business of management. 

Such an approach to organizing, and by inference, such a 
conception of management’s role, forces organizational theorists to 
theorize the structural, bureaucratic, and internal labor market 
features of organizations in terms of their contribution to goal 
accomplishment and organizational stability and rationality, albeit 
technical rationality. Works located within this paradigm employ a 
particular brand of metaphor and language of discourse that speak to 
the need for regulation, order, integration, and stability. The machine 
and organic metaphors structure modes of inquiry into organiza- 
tional phenomena. The manager’s role is cast in terms of either a 
“structural,” or a “social” engineer, or both. Work structures and 
practices are regarded as rational, objective means for attaining 
highly valued organizational and social goals, independent of the 
structures of ownership and control in the larger society. These 
structures and practices are said to constitute a universal principle of 
organized action. 

Functionalist organizational analyses suggest a largely “passive” 
role for workers and a highly proactive one for managers. The roles of 
the former are “determined” by the latter. These roles must be 
discharged according to particular formulae established by manage- 
ment, and however “irrational” they may seem, they must be adhered 
to if workers are to avoid sanctions, or to benefit from managerially 
controlled inducements and incentives. Personnel management 
assumes a heightened importance in this regard. 

This image of management and the nature of organized action 
from the functionalist perspective implicates management in a 
constant search for institutions and practices that will facilitate the 
accomplishment of organizational objectives. Jt involves a constant 
managerial search for design principles to deal with recurring 
contingencies: what kind of task-system logic should be applied; what 
sort of payment system or behavioral controls are required to elicit 
improved performance, cooperation, aid productivity; how best can 
the authority system serve the interest of management, and so on. 

From the above, it is clear that functionalist organization theory 
casts the manager’s role as problem-solver, he/she determines the 
points of reference for organized action as he/she “seeks to control 
variance that is likely to hinder goal attainment . . . in conditions of 
uncertainty and variability” (Gadalla and Cooper, 1978: 366). 
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WORK ORGANIZATION AND RELATIONSHIPS: 
A RADICAL STRUCTURALIST PERSPECTIVE 


Radical Structuralists draw on Marxist political economy as an 
aid toward understanding organizational phenomena. They discuss 
organizations as concrete social entities existing within and as an 
expression of the wider power structures in society. The capitalist 
organization of society reflects itself in the organizational and 
institutional forms through which work activity is undertaken. 
Employing either a class analysis or a mode of production analysis or 
both, Radical Structuralists organize their analysis of organizations 
around the notions such as the following: 


(1) Capitalist society is class divided, and life in organizations reflects 
those divisions. 

(2) The production process within organizations is designed to effect a 
particular form of social organization conducive to capitalist expropria- 
tion, exploitation and control. 

(3) Managerial practices are designed to serve the class-based interests of 
owners / managers. 

(4) Organizations are “objective historical outcomes of practical collec- 
tive activity, especially activity organised around the production of 
material life and reproduction of the social life” (Heydebrand, 1977: 
88). 

(5) Work and work relations are a political process where workers are 
forced into an unequal relationship with the owners of capital. As 
Johnson (1980: 335) succinctly notes, 


“Work is a relationship of power ... when people enter relations of 
production they are, at the same time, engaged in a political process 
out of which emerge structures of domination and subordination, 
mechanisms of social control and forms of exploitation.” 


Marxist organizational analysis, in the light of the above, is 
committed to an understanding of the principles that support the 
design of capitalist organizations, how managerial practices serve the 
class-based interests of owners/ managers, of the nature and genera- 
tion of class struggle on the shop floor and how that struggle is 
mediated. Radical structural analyses are interested in the inequal- 
ities and deprivations that workers endure at work; the relationships 
between the capitalist use of power and its implications for the 
domination and subjection of labor as a result of and through 
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capitalist organizational forms (Braverman, 1974; Edwards, 1979; 
Stone, 1974; Marglin, 1974; Clawson, 1980; Goldman and Van 
Houten, 1977). 

Other substantive issues considered critical to an understanding of 
organizational realities are the bureaucratization of the labor process 
and the structural contradictions in organizations that derive from 
capitalist administrative practice; the role of technology and science 
and their implications for deskilling and homogenization of the labor 
force (Stone, 1974; Braverman, 1974); the generation and use of 
economic surplus. 

From the standpoint of our analysis, the character and meaning of 
work and the nature of organizational forms, institutions, and 
management practices derive principally from the capitalists’ concern 
with accumulation and control, the latter not to be confused with 
coordinating activity, used here in a neutral sense. Marxists therefore 
do not discuss hierarchy, the division of labor, supervision, authority 
relations, the use of rules and regulations, the accounting practices of 
management, and other aspects of organization design and manage- 
ment strategies for dealing with work in purely functionalist terms, 
nor do they regard these institutions and practices as constituting a 
technical requirement emanating from the nature of organizations or 
indispensable to the fostering of efficiency and effectiveness. They 
argue that they are necessary to a capitalist social organization of 
production, and the “formal subordination of labor to capital.” 
Work structures and practices are conceptualized in terms of 
management’s need to deal with the antagonistic relations of 
production, to exercise managerial control in the interest of capital 
accumulation. The purpose is to transform labor’s capacity to work 
into realized value. In this view, workers become subordinated to a 
set of managerial priorities that do not meet workers’ interests and 
over which they have minimal control. Hyman (1980: 306) captures 
the essence of Marxist thought when he notes that 


the key feature of capitalist management is that it constitutes an 
authoritarian hierarchy. With the subdivision and specialisation of 
tasks, work is productive only through its collective character; but 
each worker surrenders his or her labor power to the employer, who 
has to realise the potential of the collectivity. It follows that 
management ... . carries out functions of control and surveillance, 
acting as mediator of the coercive and exploitative dynamic of 
capitalism. 
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The upshot of the foregoing is that the design of work and the 
social organization of production are inventions of the capitalist 
geared to creation of a milieu in which they control and direct. As 
Fox (1980: 141) argues: 


The design of work and its associated institutions cannot help but 
express certain values and preferences against others. The values and 
preferences implicit in the design and organisation of work can be said 
to derive from the meaning of work that has been brought to bear by 
dominant groups and interests with the power to initiate and uphold 
that organisation... The emphasis brought to bear upon work design 
by dominant groups... is an emphasis on the practical outcome of 
work as against the value of the work experience itself for those who do 
it... Work is designed exclusively in the light of such criteria as profits, 
output ... or effective performance. 


Pfeffer (1979) takes this argument even further when he charges 
that if we cannot explain everything that happens at work in terms of 
the relationship between work and capitalism, we can understand 
very little in isolation from such a connection. 

It should become clear that the radical structuralist prescriptions 
for organized action will differ significantly from those of the 
functionalist. A limited agenda of piecemeal or incremental change 
that does challenge the structures of power and control expressed 
through work arrangements, must give way to an approach that seeks 
to transcend the limitations inherent in the negotiation of order and 
cooperation at the workplace under capitalist rule. Organized action 
from this perspective involves a sustained effort to reshape and 
redefine relationships at work, to alter and transcend the matrix of 
social relations that typify capitalist production systems. It calls for 
new social and economic formations, different social relations of 
production where workers collectively own and control the means of 
production. The struggle for control is therefore central to organizing 
activity. And of course, it will necessarily be motivated and supported 
by a new set of values and priorities. 

An important distinguishing feature of Marxist analysis then is the 
adoption of a class theory of management structures and systems as 
well as of organizational practice as a means of explaining work 
organization and control structures. Marxist theory is also guided by 
a sense of history, given its commitment to an identification of the 
real essence of managerial action and not simply its surface appear- 
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ances and expressions. It is fundamentally concerned with developing 
an understanding of the historical outcomes of human practical 
activity, and how those outcomes “tend to come into contradiction 
with the ongoing practical activity of social groups” (Heydebrand, 
1977: 87). Such a stance reflects the Marxist belief that “any historical 
moment is both a result of prior process and an index toward the 
direction of its future flow” (Thompson, 1978: 47). In other words, 
Marxist organizational analysis directs our attention to a historical, 
dialectical understanding of the evolution, development and use of 
control structures and practices in contemporary organizations, 
showing how the relations of production are produced and repro- 
duced. It examines the historical circumstances that shaped the need 
for control over the labor process by capitalist management. 
Exemplars of this type of historical project are Marglin (1974), Stone 
(1974), Clawson (1980), and Edwards (1979). 


WHITHER ORGANIZATIONAL ANALYSIS? 
THEORETICAL PLURALISM 
OR DOMAIN DEFENSE 


Now that we have examined work structures and organization 
from within two different paradigms, we may ask, “so what?” 
Following Morgan (1983: 378), “what do we do with the diversity 
once we have explored and understood it”? This question may be 
dealt with in two distinct yet interrelated ways. Morgan provides one 
of the answers, but is ambiguous with respect to the second. In his 
examination of the relationship between knowledge, uncertainty and 
choice Morgan (1983) argues that (1) knowledge serves a variety of 
purposes; (2) there is no “fundamental solution to the problem of 
knowledge, and since uncertainty is a characteristic feature of the 
research process, ultimately that ambiguity involves a choice.” He 
concludes (1983: 389): 


All social phenomena may have many potential ways of revealing 
themselves and... the way they are realised in practice depends on the 
mode of engagement adopted by the researcher... All the potentialities 
may rest in the phenomenon, whether they are realised as knowledges 
of the phenomenon depends on the way in which they are investigated. 


as Rt 
gir 
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This statement is unquestionable. However, because of Morgan’s 
concern over the possibility and merit of engaging in critical 
reflection, his caution that we should “treat knowledge claims as 
claims .. . and render them open to critical discussion from many 
different points of view . . . in a way that deliberately tries to minimize 
a favored point of view,” (p. 375) he opts for theoretical pluralism. 
“We should accept all research strategies as having something to offer 
but attempt to use their competing insights within the context of a 
single analysis” (Morgan, 1983: 380). Again Morgan (1983: 390) 
notes: 


The ontological uncertainties we have discussed pose probiems that 
are morefundamental and ultimately more difficult to deal with, at 
least insofar as the individual researcher is concerned. At a minimum, 
they suggest the need for a conscious pluralism in research practice, 
designed to realise as many different knowledges as possible. For what 
is gained by limiting our insight? 


If the researcher is concerned purely with ontological and 
epistemological questions in ways that suggest that he is merely 
contributing to the stock of knowledge on a given phenomenon; if it is 
the production of knowledge for its own sake, then this too is a 
plausible stand to take on the issue of theoretical pluralism. But this is 
but a single reality. If, however, and this brings us to the second 
answer to the question posed earlier, we view the production of 
knowledge as a means of shaping and informing ongoing human 
practical activity, then I believe that to be eclectic or pluralist is 
tantamount to intellectual fence-sitting. 

Theoretical pluralism will admittedly create a greater dilemma for 
some researchers than for others, and in the final analysis they will be 
forced to make the final determination, based on their value system 
and commitment to a single paradigm or multiparadigmatic 
approach, as to the direction in which they choose to travel. But they 
must accept that a given research focus will lead to a given set of 
consequences in terms of the knowledge generated. But they are 
practical consequences also. 

If, for example, we accept the fundamental differences that 
separate functionalist organizational theory and research and those 
works located within the Marxist paradigm, the exhortation to be 
eclectic can serve no larger purpose but to invite researchers in the 
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two camps to recognize the existence of each other. If, on the other 
hand, the researcher is committed to the generation of ideas and the 
production of knowledge geared to changing existing organizational 
realities in a fundamental and not an incremental fashion, then it 
seems logical that the “marriage” hoped for by theoretical pluralism 
will not materialize. It is within such a context that I refer to the 
notion of intellectual fence-sitting, since pluralism is likely to reflect 
either a compromise of fundamental values, a faint-hearted commit- 
ment to ownership of the practical implications that stem from 
research, or both. This, perhaps, will not pose a real problem for 
functionalists, given the range of intellectual and research options 
existing within their paradigm. Because of the disparate assumptions 
that Marxist scholarship advances about organizations, and the 
particular role that such scholarship is intended to serve with respect 
both to the redefinition of the way in which organizations should be 
understood and changed, intellectual fence-sitting in the sense in 
which I use the term, will be eschewed by Marxists organization 
researchers. 
Curiously enough, Morgan notes that 


the significance of knowledge is not simply epistemological, but 
ideological, political, ethical, and moral as well . . . In engaging in 
research, the researcher engages in an activity that inevitably has 
human consequences of many kinds. It would thus seem that the 
researcher should be aware of these and attempt to bring them to bear 
on the solution of research strategies and in understanding the 
consequences of their use [1983: 403-404]. 


While it is critical to engage and confront theoretical works 
located within a given paradigm as a means of transcending their 
limitations, it seems that the researcher is being asked to walk a 
tightrope if Morgan’s answers to the question of dealing with 
diversity are not regarded as both contradictory and logically 
inconsistent. If we should be concerned about the “human conse- 
quences” that are implied in research activity, theoretical pluralism, 
applied to the phenomenon of work control, work structures, 
organization and design, and even to the nature and meaning of 
work, may not generate an unambiguous agenda for dealing with 
such a phenomenon. 

Benson (1983: 334) makes the telling point that 
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knowledge production . . . is like other forms of social production, 
shaped by its context and by the way in which knowledge producers 
are inserted into the social world . . . through their practices, shared 
within knowledge communities, they actively shape the knowledge 
they generate . . . The practices through which knowledge is generated 
are, like other human practices, developed in particular social contexts 
and are partially shaped by those contexts .. . Thus, interests and 
power bases, institutional settings, and class affiliations affect the 
concerns of social scientists and their practices. 


Morgan (1983: 382) too recognizes that “assumptions ultimately 
mean choice, and that the exploration of assumptions involves the 
exploration of choice.” Furthermore, he agrees that the questions 
“Useful for what . . . for whom? What problem? Whose problem? 
[are] critical questions in exploring the values and interests that shape 
the research process” at a time when research institutions, journals 
etc. are favoring research with a problem-oriented stance” (p. 400). 
The “institutionalisation of intellectual activity” is therefore an 
important consideration. 

organizational researchers need to be aware of the different 
assumptions, ontology and epistemology that structure and inform 
different types of inquiry and different ways of knowing about 
organizational “realities.” This is critical to any attempt at evaluating 
the knowledge claims that different types of research make. In this 
connection, we develop or enrich our understanding of the nature of 
the conclusions generated from different researchers. There is 
however a great divide between developing such an awareness on the 
one hand, and disengaging ourselves from the interests, practical 
commitments and political purpose that we seek to promote when we 
choose to work within a given paradigm. Perhaps the costs of 
disengagement, however measured, are too great. 

If a paradigm shapes and defines the central questions that those 
working within it ask, influences the methods used for the study of 
those questions, and provides some general direction for the research 
focus, then organizational analysts might very well have to rest 
content with the coexistence of rival conceptual frameworks and 
research strategies, however plausible Morgan’s idea of conscious 
theoretical pluralism may be. It is true that researchers using different 
modes of engagement may gain from keeping their lines of com- 
munication open, and that the theoretical monopolization by 
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functionalists and, according to Morgan (1984: 326), “the control 
systems developed by journals and university departments alike often 
exert a confining, if well-meaning hold on the jugular of scholarship, 
in ways that hamper the development of new styles of research.” 

Marxist organizational scholarship is still in its infancy. Morgan’s 
plea is therefore well-intended and well-meaning, insofar as its 
political implication is that functionalism, as a well-established 
tradition, should be sympathetic to the ideas of Marxism. Perhaps 
constructive dialogue across paradigms may open the way for a 
greater recognition and acceptance of works developed within the 
nonfunctionalist mode of theoretical engagement, and eventually rid 
Marxist organizational analysis of the stigma that some scholars and 
other sections of the community attach to it. But there is a 
contradiction. Theoretical pluralism will only serve to dilute the 
effectiveness of the Marxist organizational project insofar as it 
implies that it cannot stand on its own as an accepted and acceptable 
way of knowing about organizational realities, and of informing 
practical policy orientations for reshaping organizational practice. 
As long as our assumptions and world-views are shaped by our 
experiences within and attitudes toward a given structure and 
distribution of power in capitalist society, as long as knowledge 
production within such a society reflects deep-seated political 
interests and practical commitments, it seems that, however intellectu- 
ally plausible Morgan’s plea may be, theoretical pluralism will be 
anathema for Marxists in particular, since they are committed to the 
task of demystifying the relations that characterize interaction and 
activity in work organizations. 
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Virtually autonomous bureaucratic actors pursuing technological goals are discussed 
in terms of the cultural and political beliefs in “autonomous technology.” In this 
theoretical construct, examples are drawn from the history of space and defense 
projects in order to suggest some institutional relationships between the two streams of 
thought that comprise the title. It concluded that conventional theories of policy 
formation that presently dominate American politics and public administration are 
inadequate to account for either the entrepreneurial behavior of administrative actors 
or the “telic inclination” of certain large-scale public technologies. 


PUBLIC ENTREPRENEURSHIP 
AND THE TELEOLOGY 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


EUGENE LEWIS | 
New College of USF 


This essay addresses two explanations of how and why certain 
important policy outcomes occur. The first of these has been called 
public entrepreneurship. This concept was developed to help account 
for how nonelected officials sometimes come to dominate areas of 
public policy ordinarily thought to be under the control of officials 
(Lewis, 1980). Many case studies have shown the extraordinary 
influence and power exercised by people thought of as managers of 
bureaucratic machines simply responding to direction from political 
superiors. 

The second idea has to do with the frequently noted observation 
that once begun, large complex technological systems seem to 
develop “lives of their own.” This idea portrays technology as a 
Durkheimian or Marxian historical force created by man yet beyond 
his control once it has been put into effect. Such technological 
determinism is believed to behave much as Marx viewed capital, as an 
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autonomous social force that follows its own laws and movements 
(Ellul, 1977; Winner, 1977). 

Both the entrepreneurial behavior of bureaucrats and the auton- 
omy of technological systems are counter to conventional wisdom 
and to our intuitive sense of how we expect things to work. Thus 
bureaucracies are conventionally understood to be purposeful 
“machines” characterized by the principles of the division of labor 
and of hierarchy and under the direct control of managers and the 
indirect control of owners or voters. 

In a similar manner technology appears to be no more than 
person/ machine systems designed and operated as tools to accom- 
plish ends chosen by owners or managers. Even the most complex 
and interdependent ensembles of technologies can be decomposed 
into ultimately simple artifacts or processes. So it appears intuitively 
obvious that technologies can contain no “imperatives” other than 
those that humans impose upon them. Indeed there is much about 
formal organizations and technologies that seems analogical. Since 
both are the intentional products of human design and both require 
human thought and action for their operation, it follows that each is 
plastic enough to be bent or transformed, or even destroyed at will. 
Or are they? 


ORGANIZATIONAL ADAPTATION 
TO TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 


Much has been written about the plasticity of organizations in 
developing, resisting, or ignoring technical change. Alfred D. 
Chandler’s The Visible Hand (1977) chronicles the development of 
professional management in American history. His well-told tale 
repeatedly turns to the relationship between economic enterprise and 
technological development, the latter acting as both stimulus and 
brake on the growth of industrial sectors and individual firms. In 
virtually every case, organizational forms and practices had to be 
adapted to the consequences of technical change or failure resulted. 
The new actors on the scene, professional managers, became the 
crucial change agents. 

Chandler (1977) provides two brief definitions of key terms and 
then summarizes some relationships: 
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Technological change in production and distribution refer, for 
purposes of this study, to innovations in materials, power sources, 
machinery and artifacts. Organizational change refers to innovation in 
the ways in which such artifacts are arranged and the ways in which the 
movements and activities of workers and managers are coordinated 
and controlled [p. 241]. 


This study does more than trace the history of an institution. It 
describes the beginnings of a new economic function—that of 
administrative coordination and allocation—and the coming of a new 
subspecies of economic man—the salaried manager—to carry out this 
function. Technological innovation, the rapid growth and spread of 
population, and expanding per capita income made the processes of 
production and distribution more complex and increased the speed 
and volume of the flow of materials through them. Existing market 
mechanisms were often no longer able to coordinate these flows 
effectively. The new technologies and expanding markets thus created 
for the first time a need for administrative coordination. To carry out 
this function entrepreneurs built multiunit business enterprises and 
hired the managers needed to administer them. Where the new 
enterprises were able to coordinate current flows of materials profit- 
ably, their managers also allocated resources for future production 
and distribution. As technology became more complex and more 
productive, and as markets continued to expand, these managers 
assumed command in the central sectors of the American economy 
[emphases added] [p. 484]. 


The concept of management in the public sector approximates 
Chandler’s usage. In other words as the tasks of the modern state 
have become more extensive and more complex, the job of coordinat- 
ing resource flows and estimating future allocative needs has 
increasingly devolved upon professional administrators. We may 
also warrantably claim that as technology became more complex and 
as the task environment of the state grew, managers assumed a new 
centrality in the processes for allocating public resources. This is 
particularly true in “technoscience” agencies (Lambright, 1977). 
These processes of conflict and cooperation over the allocation of 
scarce public resources in the public sector are central to a definition 
of politics. 

Conventional notions of politics and economics in America leave 
“ultimate” control over the activities of organizations in the hands 
respectively of legislators or the public, and stockholders or con- 
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sumers. Yet “ultimate” control is seldom exercised. The actions of 
managers in designing and operating complex organizations and 
technologies are typically outside of the consistent attention of those 
who hold such “ultimate” control for a variety of reasons. The scale 
and complexity of the modern organization and its technological 
foundation, if Chandler is correct, require the constant attention of 
managers and experts, an attention beyond the time and ability of 
legislatures and stockholders to sustain. 

This is not to claim that politics and business are totally outside the 
control of legislators and board members, but merely to note that as 
managers assumed a new centrality in the private sector over the past 
century, so too have they grown in importance in the modern state. 
At least since the third term of Franklin D. Roosevelt, American 
public administration has shown some of the properties of managerial 
activity in the private sphere. Some managers in the public sector 
have gone beyond the essentials of control and coordination. These 
managers have been called public entrepreneurs. 

Public entrepreneurs create new organizations or new roles for old 
organizations. They typically alter substantially the extant allocative 
patterns of some sector of state activity and so in rough analogical 
fashion combine the two private sector functions of garnering new 
organizational resources and managing them. Robert Moses, J. 
Edgar Hoover, Admiral H. G. Rickover, James Webb, David 
Lilienthal and other public administrators exhibited these charac- 
teristics. Such public entrepreneurs were astute lobbyists, publicists, 
and canny politicians. While each was a remarkable human being, 
one cannot forget Chandler’s claim that the centrality of the 
managerial role was structural fact. One of the two key structural 
conditions he repeatedly cites is technology, new and complex. Can it 
be argued that the claims made for the role of technology and 
administration in the private sector have validity in the public sector? 

In order to do so we must first distinguish public entrepreneurship 
from “simple” empire building. This notion applies to the expansion 
of authority beyond the initial bounds of the organization or subunit 
without the innovative changes in policy or program that are the 
hallmark of the public entrepreneur. Empire building is essentially a 
conservative activity in that it expands power over what is, while 
entrepreneurship alters the extent or creates wholly new structures 
and activities. Entrepreneurship among administrators counters 
both popular and classic academic thinking about large-scale organi- 
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zation. Public and private bureaucracies were understood by Max 
Weber and Woodrow Wilson to be machinelike instruments of the 
will of others, not to be the prime sources of change in modern 
society. Certainly their designers created such organizations with the 
idea of a fixity of purpose and routine. For a variety of reasons and 
causes bureaucratic organizations often become more than the 
relatively simple structures they were supposed to be. A survey of 
such reasons and causes in the sector is impossible here, but any such 
survey would have to consider technological change as one of the 
prime causes. 

Organizations as designed are profoundly conservative in that 
they follow routines repeatedly in order to accomplish some goal or 
goals. Yet we know that over time they adapt to their environments 
(Thompson, 1967; Scott, 1981) and consist of informal social 
systems. Such adaptations inside organizational boundaries and out 
produce changes typically not within the design criteria of the 
designers or owners. Such adaptations tend toward a rough equi- 
librium that in turn positively reinforces both micro and macroscopic 
variations on the theme “business as usual” or “this is how weve 
always done it.” Such adaptations tend to be very potent in their 
resistance to exogenous change agents. The history of organizational 
failures to adapt is long and painful. William H. McNeill’s Pursuit of 
Power (1982) relentlessly points to historical cases of armed forces 
that succeeded or failed because of their ability to adapt to the 
changing technologies of warfare. It is hard to imagine any sector of 
modern industrial economies not living or dying by the ability to 
adapt to technological change. 


ORGANIZATIONAL DESIGN AND 
TECHNOLOGICAL INNOVATION 


Since Weber it is clear that virtually all of modern life is organized 
into bureaucratic structures whose design is minimally monocratic. 
The contradiction this presents should be obvious: how does one 
generate technological innovation within an organizational structure 
dedicated to virtually unchanging routine? In the private sector, the 
movement from backyard innovators to industrial laboratories, 
patent laws favoring corporate ownership (Noble, 1977), and even- 
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tually full-scale R&D subunits is well documented. At some level and 
with great variation, market forces nationally and internationally 
help to ensure the generation of new technologies (Landes, 1972). 

In the public sector, universities, and, following World War II, 
in-house and dependent R&D shops provide much in the way of new 
technical knowledge. But technological change is not self-imple- 
menting. Indeed because of the design of public organizations like the 
Army and the Navy, there may be active resistance to technological 
change that is disruptive of the extent of distribution of power and 
status rewards. The reluctance to include engineers in the regular 
Navy long after it grew dependent on steam power (Rickover, 1974), 
the attachment of cavalry officers to horses in the face of tanks and 
machine guns, and the failure of both services to adapt to aviation 
technology following World War I stand as historical reminders of 
the capacity of even technology-dependent organizations to ignore 
technological innovation. Even in today’s culture of technology, the 
propensity to ignore or sabotage new weapons that come from the 
“wrong source” remains. James Fallows’s (1981) harrowing account 
of the M-16 rifle and the F-16 fighter serves to caution us that 
bureaucratic forces still can undermine threatening technologies. 

New technologies that form the basis for the organization of 
internal status and reward systems inevitably will be resisted by some 
of those whose career paths depend on the old, be they railroad 
firemen, would-be battleship captains, or bookkeepers still wearing 
their green eye shades. The push and pull of informal systems is only 
enhanced by technological change that threatens career lines and job 
security. But not all technological change is the same and so we must 
specify a bit more clearly among technological changes. 

We have hinted that the source of the change and the clarity of its 
potential to influence extant patterns of control and status matter 
greatly. At the least, we can specify that in-house incremental 
improvement in existing technologies constitutes a commonplace in 
modern organizations whose prime goals are inextricably linked to 
those “materials, power sources, machinery and artifacts” Chandler 
mentions in his definition cited above. In the public sector the 
military and space programs, agricultural R&D and various health 
agencies come to mind. It is expected that the Navy will seek to 
improve its ships, NASA its multiple technical systems, and so forth. 
Such increments and even new editions of old artifacts or processes 
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are a familiar part of modern public policy. The development that 
begins from say the B-17 and that results in the B-1 no matter how 
quantitatively different, is still qualitatively the same. Indeed, there is 
a harmony here between bureaucratic expectation and the artifact 
because the artifact still leaves the structure of command and the 
expectations of those in it essentially unchanged. The same can be 
said for the aircraft carrier and the submarine. 

Let us for sake of argument call the opposite of such incremental 
innovations “fundamental” and specify that they constitute qualita- 
tive changes that have the potential to reorder or even destroy the 
extant major artifacts and with them the normal organizational 
routines and expectations of those whose lives and hopes are 
wrapped up in them. In the public sector, military examples provide 
the most dramatic cases. Again World War II is the seedbed. The 
computer, the rocket, and the fusion and fission bombs stand out as 
technological developments that have had profound implications for 
the modern world and that surely belong in the category of 
“fundamental” innovations. 

All were developed under the umbrella of government organiza- 
tions. Yet the organizations were something other than the rational 
monocracy of Weber. The Manhattan District is, of, course renowned 
as is the operation at Peenemunde that developed rockets for the 
German military. Bell Laboratory’s work on the jet engine (also 
developed in Germany) eventuated in the X-1, which broke the sound 
barrier. The work done on the computer in the wartime Agriculture 
Department and later at the University of Pennsylvania also took 
place in somewhat similar institutional settings. 

What all of these organizations had in common was a loosely 
coupled, minimally hierarchical set of subunits supervised by highly 
skilled administrators. None of the organizations were wholly made 
up of traditional career types. The pressure of world events and the 
urgency of wartime brought together men and women of extra- 
ordinary talent dedicated to a known (and knowable) goal. In the 
case of German rocketry and American nuclear physics, relations 
between military superiors and civilian project employees were at 
best complex. Normal chain-of-command relations simply could not 
work for the organizational tasks involved in doing what had never 
before been done. The leading edge of new technologies cannot, it 
would seem, be a designed output of a traditional formal organiza- 
tion. In part this is merely an obvious contradiction between the point 
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of rational bureaucracy, which is to produce outputs according to 
specified goals, and that of innovation, which in the given cases was 
to create that which had never been. 

How then were the Americans so successful in solving the basic 
scientific and engineering problems of the atomic bomb and the 
Germans those of rocketry? The same question might be asked of the 
spectacular developments in Soviet rocketry in the next decade. The 
key in all three cases seems to have been the linkage of two very 
different mind-sets in order to come up with an emergent third 
property. 

Robert Oppenheimer, Werner von Braun, and Sergei Korolev 
were respectively the “fathers” of the atomic, rocket, and space 
“ages.” Each struggled with his political masters and suffered for it. 
Each was a brilliant scientist-engineer whose key contribution was in 
the administration and organization of tasks that required both 
technical virtuosity and political/ administrative genius. Each had to 
shield his organization from the normal control, supervision, and 
oversight typical of public organizations while producing funda- 
mental innovations whose implications are still being dealt with 
inadequately decades later. Oppenheimer brought nuclear weapons 
from theory to practice, von Braun brought the ICBM into the world, 
and Korolev put men into space. 

It is also true that without the material assistance of traditionally 
organized bureaucracies, none of these world-shaking technological 
innovations could have occurred. So a balance evolves between 
government bureaucracies operating to support massive and expen- 
sive projects of this nature and the scientists, engineers, and 
technicians who create the artifacts. The loosely coupled, project 
orientation of large-scale, technologically sophisticated organiza- 
tions and the governments that create and support them seems to 
require a linkage such that the former does not run to wild, 
inconclusive excess and the latter to idea-killing command and 
control. 

At this point we must part from Chandler’s definition, for his 
perspective has the manager adapting organizations to technological 
change, and the situations we describe have to do with creating or 
designing organizations to create technological change. What can we 
learn from these early attempts to organize brains, money, admin- 
istration, and political power into structures of large scale? 
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CHARISMATIC TECHNOAUTHORITY 
AND THE LIFE CYCLE OF ORGANIZATION 


The idea of the charismatic leader secularized in the thought of 
Weber might be a useful metaphor in the case of public entrepreneur- 
ship and the teleology of technology. Weber, it will be recalled, 
created a developmental and taxonomic scheme to explain the basis 
of authority in collectivities. In the case of charisma, a founder either 
touched by or in touch with God points the way for a group of 
followers. The teachings of the charismatic leader become gospel, but 
problems develop: When this mortal man is returned to the side of 
God, who is to lead the flock? 

Weber, in his tersest definition of bureaucracy, called it “the 
routinization of charismatic authority.” Perhaps there is a similarity 
to be found in the careers of public entrepreneurs who are also 
technical pioneers. While it is true that no heavenly virtues were ever 
attached to men like Oppenheimer, von Braun or Korolov, one might 
wish to argue that the “secular religion” of the modern era has moved 
from the traditionally religious to the political to the technological. If 
such a claim is warrantable to any degree, then these founding fathers 
may be thought of as “charismatic” in several senses. 

Each spent a lifetime in single-minded, passionate pursuit of the 
highest ideas. Korolev and von Braun carried forward the ancient 
dream of sending men to distant stars, and Oppenheimer pursued the 
older quest for an understanding of the physical world. Yet each in 
the end was only minimally successful in resisting the deadly uses to 
which his creation was put. Each gathered around him a corps of 
loyal organization members, who recruited others for the grand 
quest. Each served two masters, science and the state, and each risked 
and suffered for it. Von Braun nearly lost his life following the 
assassination attempt on Hitler, Korolev spent seven years in a prison 
camp under Stalin, and Oppenheimer was publicly disgraced and cast 
from the state he had served so well. 

As remarkable as these men were, the structural basis for their 
importance must be examined, for what they did could never have 
been done without the people and wealth provided them by their 
respective nations. If we concede that they held no religious or 
political authority handed them by God or the gods, then certainly we 
must look to another form of charismatic authority, which for want 
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of a better word we shall call “technoauthority.” Their legitimated 
power over some of the wealth of their nations and over the 
organizations they led came from what is quite apparent to us today: 
it is what Manfred Stanley has called “the culture of technology.” By 
the 1940s western societies had begun to realize that in addition to 
land, labor, and capital, there were two new power-creating factors of 
great importance to all areas of life. These were the modern 
bureaucracy and modern science and technology. Nation states 
became aware of these forces only after the industrial revolution of 
the nineteenth century had altered economic, political, and social life 
in ways even more profound than the conquests of antiquity. 

But it was not until World War II that the understanding spread 
that men of ideas could immediately produce artifacts that could 
decide the fate of nations. The nurturance and control of such men 
rapidly became a national priority across the globe, nicely epitomized 
by the American-Russian dash to grab the men and records at 
Peenemunde. Such men were suddenly commodities, it would 
appear. But one cannot capture people and compel them to have 
ideas that come to material realization by command. Such men are 
not like the managers who are called in to administer an organization 
that has to adapt to some new technology. They and their cohorts 
have to be allowed the resources and autonomy necessary to 
accomplish their task. Thus, as the pace of technological progress 
increased and was diffused, more and more laymen, politicians, and 
military men became believers in the culture of technology, one 
central tenet of which is a devotion to turning the theoretical ideas of 
science into the practical applications that produce more food, send 
men to the moon, and transmit TV pictures from satellites. 

The legitimation of technical authority as the prime source of truth 
did not occur in a cultural vacuum. The cultural artifact of prime 
importance to our concerns here was the modern formal organiza- 
tion, which continued to need leadership as well as management, 
human motivation as well as mechanical efficiency. Techno- 
authority, then, is built of these forces: a cultural disposition to look 
for technical solutions generally, a state or firm with vast human and 
material resources and finally a leadership capable of commanding 
the respect of scientists and politicians, bureaucrats and the public. 
Thus did the likes of Oppenheimer, Korolev and von Braun become 
charismatic leaders whose legitimating authority arose from the 
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results of their labors. When the rockets bombarded London and the 
mushroom cloud appeared over New Mexico and Sputnik traced a 
path across the sky, all of mankind got the message eventually. 

All entrepreneurs, public or private, who are successful face a 
common problem: what next? Once the feat has been accomplished, 
once the authority is routinized into new, but familiar bureaucratic 
structures, the transformations so well described by Weber’s meta- 
phor begin to be seen. Oppenheimer’s genius is no longer needed and 
the production of atomic bombs reverts to an organization much like 
the ones Chandler describes. Indeed Oppenheimer actively dis- 
courages development of the “super,” now called the H-Bomb, and is 
pushed from the stage. But if the routinization of charismatic 
authority is a problem for all entrepreneurs, it is a particularly 
poignant one for those who lead on the basis of technoauthority. 

All technical innovations become decomposed into the subsets of 
tasks that permit the modern organization to be so productive and so 
powerful. The life-cycle of single-purpose, technology-forcing organi- 
zations typically begins with systemic crisis or the appearance of crisis 
and the entrepreneurial acts of key leaders and their immediate 
cohorts. Success brings in new actors in the form of managers, 
engineers, and technicians to replicate and refine the artifacts and 
processes of the pioneers. Thus the routinization of charismatic 
technoauthority and public entrepreneurship generally tends toward 
bureaucratization. In the case of other entrepreneurs who stay on, 
there is a tendency to expand domains and to obtain new mandates to 
support a permanent organizational structure as in the case of 
Rickover, Moses and Hoover. Certainly the men may pass from the 
scene, but what of the organizations and of the teleology of the 
technology created? 


INSTITUTIONS AND RECEIVED VALUE MIXES 


In an impressive article, March and Olsen (1984) reviewed 
contemporary theories of politics and noted the tendency to ignore or 
assume institutional structure. In their review they discussed causal 
complexity in political history and noted that the two theoretical 
stances commonly taken to simplify “the potential morass of 
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collective complexity are statistical aggregation and historical effi- 
ciency. By “historical efficiency,” March and Olsen referred to what 
might more commonly be called a decision-making approach or 
choice metaphor. They then contrasted this approach to the “alterna- 
tive simplifications” of institutionalists. “In contrast to theories that 
assume action is choice based on individual values and expectations, 
theories of political structure assume action is the fulfillment of duties 
and obligations.” They went on to say that “if individual behavior is 
driven by rules within a political structure, then it is possible to 
imagine that historical experience accumulates over generations of 
individual experience. The information about that experience is 
encoded in institutional rules” (p. 741). 

Institutions are valuative, not neutral. They are not solely a 
reflection of the immediate environment, nor are they merely arenas 
where individuals rationally calculate personal advantage through 
collections of means-ends chains unrelated to the historical situation 
of organization. “People create political structure. They also receive 
it from the past. The received value mix that is political structure 
exists in persons and institutions. The received value mix of 
contemporary persons and institutions consists of the laws, customs, 
beliefs, and desires that have animated, regulated and directed 
agencies of the state and their constituent and clientele networks in 
the past” (Lewis, 1977). 

In the instant case, three received valuative schema have been 
mentioned: the teleology of technology, bureaucratic organization, 
and public entrepreneurship. In the organizational life cycle begun 
with the three charismatic leaders mentioned above, what values did 
they transmit to their followers that we might reasonably identify 
with subsequent structure and behavior? The “teleology of tech- 
nology” summarizes a general cultural, political and organizational 
value set that holds that technology is both inevitably evolving and 
that it requires large-scale state action for its realization. 

Such a claim is paradoxical at first glance. If it is truly thought that 
the elaboration of some present artifact or process is inevitable, then 
why organize for it? Why not merely wait upon its appearance and 
benefit (or suffer) from its consequences in the next stagger up the 
stairway of the kingdom of ends? Multiple responses come to mind, 
most long in print. At one extreme lies Jacques Ellul (1954, 1977), 
who argues that Western man is so thoroughly enraptured by 
technique that it has become an autonomous force, a deep cultural 
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germ in the psyche. The opposite view has man as a self-determining, 
self-constructed creature whose spirit need only be turned away from 
technical thinking as a way of life to alter the form and action of 
institutions and nations. 

The position taken here is one of weak determinism. That is to say 
that once a technology has been brought into existence, especially 
when it becomes central to the values of states and economic 
institutions, there is a strong tendency to elaborate it over time. In the 
cases of rocketry, thermonuclear devices and satellites we seem to 
have an important example. For in these three cases, the elaboration 
of technological artifacts and thinking now appear to be reflective of 
drift that seems beyond the grasp of any given controlling agent. 

The creation and organizational life of NASA carries us from the 
pioneers to a stage of growth that engenders the appearance of James 
Webb, the manager par excellence who personifies entrepreneurial 
talent in the public sector. In his excellent history of the space age 
(The Heavens and the Earth), Walter A. McDougall (1985) quotes a 
section of Eisenhower’s Farewell Address not often cited with his 
famous remarks about the “military-industrial complex”: 


Akin to, and largely responsible for, the sweeping changes in our 
military-industrial posture is the technological revolution of recent 
decades. 


In this revolution, research has become critical; it also becomes more 
formalized, complex and costly. A steadily increasing share is 
conducted by, for, or at the direction of, the federal government. 
Today, the solitary inventor, tinkering in his shop, has been over- 
shadowed by task forces of scientists in laboratories and testing fields. 
In the same fashion the free university, historically the fountainhead of 
free ideas and scientific discovery, has experienced a revolution in the 
conduct of research. Partly because of the huge costs involved, a 
government contract becomes virtually a substitute for intellectual 
curiosity. For every old blackboard there are now hundreds of 
electronic computers. 


The prospect of domination of the nation’s scholars by federal 
employment, project allocations, and the power of money is ever 
present-—and to be regarded gravely. Yet in holding scientific research 
and discovery in respect, as we should, we must also be alert to the 
equal and opposite danger that public policy could itself become the 
captive of a scientific-technological elite [p. 729]. 
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Kennedy, Johnson, and men like Webb ignored Eisenhower’s 
comments, and even Eisenhower could not see a way out of the 
dilemma. In a sense, Eisenhower reflected the received values of his 
past and mourned their passing. In the decades since his address, 
there is little to suggest that the new values and their seeming 
autonomy have not now become part of the received mix of both 
organizations and people involved in rocketry, satellites, and nuclear 
weapons. 

As the technologies elaborated, so too did formal organizations 
develop, sometimes with great entrepreneurial leaders, to implement, 
refine, and innovate. Perhaps there is little new in all of this except 
one element. Public entrepreneurs typically created new, or revital- 
ized old, organizations as a consequence of their visions of what 
ought be done. Much of the work of such people involved politicking, 
publicizing, and inspiring. Indeed a central element in public 
entrepreneurship may be the act of inspiring others inside and outside 
organizational boundaries as to a new way to accomplish some great 
public purpose. 

The point of the teleological argument here is not whether it is 
philosophically true or false but in whether or not actors, people and 
organizations, believe it to be true. If they do, then we can speculate 
that the value of autonomous technology has become a “received” 
one, serving as explanation and justification for public policies that 
heretofore demanded political conflict and resolution. Two general 
sorts of justifications are offered for the elaboration of complex 
technological systems since the days of Oppenheimer, von Braun, 
and Korolev. The first is the Cold War and its maintenance through 
the endless elaboration of more deadly and effective technological 
weapons systems. The second is one of political economy, which 
claims that Congress and the constituent interest groups of the 
military-industrial complex confer a benefit on late capitalism by 
stimulating economic activity. Moreover, the Department of Defense 
and NASA are now prime innovators in technologies of general 
benefit to the American public and the world at large, from the 
development of the semiconductor to satellite TV. In other words, 
Ike’s fears for the old blackboard and the public/private distinction 
have been realized. 

Thus the explanation and justifications of state organizations 
becomes an approximation of the “technics out of control” argument. 
The “if it can be done, it will be done” claim of Ellul is now buttressed 
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by what the Russians might develop, how many jobs would be lost in 
what state or congressional district and of course by what the 
Japanese are up to. Nation states increasingly appear to be corporate 
in their forms and interests and devoted to one central certainty for 
power and perhaps salvation. What is that central certainty? It is of 
course “high technology.” At the moment there is much silliness 
about technology: we have “high-tech” hair sprays and other moronic 
excrescences of consumptive mania. But the essential ways of 
technology, especially as they become embedded in the structures of 
public organizations and are adopted by public entrepreneurs are 
woefully undertheorized. 


CONCLUSION: THE FUSION OF 
ENTREPRENEURSHIP AND TECHNOLOGY 
IN THE PUBLIC SECTOR 


Since Marx and Schumpeter, the idea that capitalists seek new 
technologies as means to obtaining greater wealth has become a 
commonplace. The ascendancy of engineers to managerial centrality, 
predicted long ago by Veblen (1921), has also become a fairly 
common phenomenon in the private sector. Public sector organiza- 
tions, despite ideological taboos, increasingly show aspects of both 
entrepreneurial leadership and reflect the cultural belief in technology. 

Unlike their private sector analogs, public entrepreneurs seek not 
profits, but power, power to accomplish their ends in the name of 
some public good. Public entrepreneurs are of necessity political 
actors whose power derives from political systems willing and able to 
provide the scarce public resources required for the accomplishment 
of their tasks. Certainly in the areas related to defense and space, the 
tasks of public entrepreneurs and of the organizations they head have 
become increasingly technical. 

Conventional theories of American politics have tended to place 
bureaucrats into the political system as though they were merely 
another powerful interest group. While in many instances this is a 
reasonable conclusion, there are in the situation discussed here some 
hints as to why this may not be appropriate in the case of 
entrepreneurial bureaucrats engaged in the research and development 
of large-scale technologies. 
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From the Manhattan District to the Strategic Defense Initiative, 
there has developed a situation in which a certain inevitability seems 
to be expected. March and Olsen (1984: 745) point out that “policies, 
once adopted, are embedded into institutions. They are associated 
with rules, expectations and commitments. By affecting attention 
and aspirations they affect the future search behavior of political 
participants.” Technology in defense/space must, it seems, be 
pursued to its implications. There are at least two major dynamics 
working in this case. One is the “simple” elaboration of a given 
technology following a path from simplicity to complexity. As an 
example, one begins with the V-1 and V-2 and follows the evolu- 
tionary path to modern cruise and ballistic missiles. 

A second dynamic comes when multiple technological pathways 
intersect to create emergent properties that alter initial directions. 
- The satellite, the nuclear submarine, the submarine-launched nuclear 
missile intersected in unforeseen ways to create a system of enormous 
destructive potential and deadly accuracy. Organizations left to 
operate this web of interrelated technologies adapt to the new 
situation and thereby create yet another layer of institutional 
necessity. For safety reasons alone, failure to effectively adapt to the 
newly emergent technical situation is unthinkable. 

One response to such emergent technical systems is to place 
increased emphasis on yet other technologies to reduce the chance of 
error as well as to integrate the actions of the various subsystems. 
Here the computer becomes indispensable and with it comes more 
human organization. As complex nodes of multiple technological 
pathways develop, methods of direction and control become crucial. 
To an unknown extent, such emergent technical systems themselves 
seem to call forth human organization for their control, coordination, 
maintenance and future planning. 

This ever-elaborating deus ex machina in the realm of defense and 
space is compounded in the face of entrepreneurial behavior on the 
part of bureaucrats. The ever-elaborating teleology of complex 
technical systems presents an opportunity and a challenge for public 
entrepreneurs. In the inevitable contradictions and confusions of 
such new technical situations, people with vision, technical mastery 
and political as well as managerial skills occasionally emerge to lead. 

They lead not only their organizations, but often the public-policy 
processes that are supposed to direct them. The authority of technical 
expertise combined with effective managerial performance has 
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become central to American culture in many spheres of life and it is 
no surprise that political institutions reflect that centrality. This is not 
to suggest that opposition and conflict fail to occur. But when 
opposition does form, it typically comes from those advocating more 
effective and efficient technical means or from moral dissent. The 
former typically would substitute new technical systems to supplant 
extant ones, the latter would destroy or alter drastically the prevalent 
technological drift. 

If technological teleology is in some important way an aspect of 
public policy and if the concept and empirical realization of public 
entrepreneurship is warrantable, then major questions of a political 
nature must be considered. Agencies of the state that simultaneously 
propose and implement new programs of a technological nature 
possess enormous potential to alter the character of American 
politics. Such organizations define aspects of reality upon which the 
society and the political system depend. Their potency in the face of 
the chaos that is the norm of modern liberal states derives from what 
such organizations have accomplished and from the absence of 
alternatives for the future. 

This essay has sketched some of the elements of two ideas and 
raised questions about the implications of their interrelationships. 
While theoretical in its orientation, it isin no way a theory. The essay 
points in a direction: the production of synthetic theoretical state- 
ments that link organizational studies to theories of technological 
change with specific reference to the making of public policy. 
Somewhere between the hidden hand of management and the 
“autonomous” nature of technology, a significant aspect of modern 
politics remains to be theorized. 
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This article discusses one of the most important prescriptions of the founders for the 
protection of the republic: the desire of honorable people for “fame.” It considers the 
proposition that we have placed too much emphasis upon the purely structural 
considerations of the founders over and above their deep concern for the internal 
qualities of character of public servants. The arguments of Douglass Adair regarding 
Jame are expanded upon. Using Adam Smith, it is argued that the value of fame lies in 
the moral obligation to be fame-worthy. 


FAME, FAME-WORTHINESS, 
AND THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


DAVID K. HART 

P. ARTELL SMITH 

Institute of Public Management 
Graduate School of Management 
Brigham Young University 


A Contempt of Fame generally begets or accompanies a Contempt of 
Virtue | 
—John Adams [in Butterfield, 1966: 91]. 


“THE SAFETY AND HAPPINESS OF SOCIETY” 


After the Revolutionary War it became increasingly apparent to 
Americans that their confidence in the Articles of Confederation had 
been woefully misplaced. In reaction to the excesses of power they 
had experienced during the colonial years, the founders had reduced 
government to a minimum. Yet, after less than a decade, the new 
nation was on the verge of collapse, and the states were ready to spin 
off into their own independent orbits. The problem was, of course, 
the defect of power in the existing confederacy. Furthermore, that 
defect was threatening the very “founding values”! they had instituted 
the government to preserve. 
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Accordingly, delegates of the states met in convention in 1787 to 
reconstruct a political system adequate for the preservation of the 
new republic. the founders believed that to be their primary task, 
which would then secure the “founding values” within the enabling 
documents and institutions of the new nation. Without the guarantee 
of those values, the republic would have no meaning. Madison 
observed that 


The . . . question is answered at once by recurring to the absolute 
necessity of the case; to the great principle of self-preservation; to the 
transcendent law of nature and of nature’s God, which declares that 
the safety and happiness of society are the objects at which all political 
institutions aim, and to which all such institutions must be, sacrificed 
[Cooke, 1961: 297].? 


At the end they knew they had not produced a perfect document, but 
most would have agreed with Benjamin Franklin: “Thus I consent, 
sir, to this Constitution, because I expect no better and because I am 
not sure that it is not the best” (Padover 1962: 449). Whatever the 
flaws, they felt that the new constitution, along with the Declaration 
of Independence, embodied and guaranteed that “transcendent law 
of nature.” 

Since the primary purpose of the governments of the United States 
was—-and is—the guarantee of the founding values to all, it was 
obvious that the matter of the personal virtue of public servants‘ 
would be of major concern. In this they followed the tradition that 
one was obligated to embody in self the moral philosophy one 
professed. Therefore, it was a serious matter when they posed the 
question: How could public servants preserve and protect the 
founding values unless they both believed in them and embodied 
them in practice? James Madison made the priorities quite clear: 


The aim of every political Constitution is or ought to be first to obtain 
for rulers, men who possess most wisdom to discern, and most virtue 
to pursue the common good of the society; and in the next place, to 
take the most effectual precautions for keeping them virtuous, whilst 
they continue to hold their public trust [Cooke, 1961: 354]. 


Historically we have placed too much emphasis upon the purely 
structural prescriptions of the founders, over and above their deep 
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concern for the internal qualities of character of public servants. 
Sloth does make the simplicities of structure more attractive than the 
complexities of the human spirit. But, as the founders made quite 
clear, civic virtue was to be the foundation of the public service. That 
left them with the most difficult problem of how a society could 
protect something seemingly so evanescent.5 The purpose of this 
essay is to consider one of their most important prescriptions for the 
protection of virtuous character: the desire of honorable people for 
“fame.” The founders believed that the quest for fame would serve as 
an important—but not the only—antidote to the confusions and 
corruptions of political power. In this essay, we follow the brilliant, 
evocative, and neglected argument of Douglass Adair (1974), but we 
expand upon his thesis. The real importance of the desire for fame lies 
in the dual consideration that its recipients must be “fame-worthy” 
and that its award can only be conferred by a virtuous public. We 
conclude that fame and fame-worthiness must be a dominant motive 
for public servants today. 


“POWER IS OF AN ENCROACHING NATURE” 
(COOKE, 1961: 332) 


Foremost in the minds of the founders was the question of how 
public servants could use political power to the advantage of the 
republic without being corrupted by it, and thus corrupting the 
public. The “Grand Convention” presented them with a most 
troublesome paradox. On the one hand, the new nation was 
paralyzed by the lack of a central power adequate even to the minimal 
task of self-preservation, let alone the guarantee of the founding 
values to all citizens. On the other hand, history had taught them that 
with political power came danger; as Jefferson observed to Edward 
Carrington, “[The] natural progress of things is for liberty to yield 
and government to gain ground” (Koch and Peden, 1944: 447).6 

The convention, then, put them in the ironic position of having to 
advocate more power for the national government though their 
reputations had been forged in the heat of their violent opposition to 
centralized political power. Therefore, central to their deliberations 
was the problem of how they could increase and centralize political 
power without subjecting both public servants and citizens to the 
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seemingly unavoidable confusions and corruptions of such. power. 
That is, of course, the leitmotif of the Federalist Papers. Madison 
summarized the problem well: 


In all cases, where power is to be conferred, the point first to be decided 
is whether such a power be necessary to the public good; as the next 
will be, in case of an affirmative decision, to guard as effectually as 
possible against a perversion of the power to the public detriment 
[Cooke, 1961: 269]. 


The main reason they were so deeply suspicious of political power 
was that they understood that it would not only threaten the founding 
values, which were the essential precondition of true happiness, but 
-thatit would also tend to corrupt the public servants as well. Political 
history and personal experience had made the founders quite familiar 
with the seductiveness of power. Those who could draw upon such 
power risked losing their moral bearings. The danger lay in the fact 
that no structural arrangements could protect public servants for 
very long. With respect to the protection afforded by elections, 
Madison wrote the following: 


No man will subject himself to the ridicule of pretending that any 
natural connection subsists between the sun or the seasons, and the 
period within which human virtue can bear the temptations of power 
[Cooke, 1961: 360; emphasis added]. 


Fear of the universal corruptiveness of power caused the founders to 
be quite obsessive about discovering the means to control effectively 
both this new centralized political authority and the dispersed 
authorities reserved to the states. 

Therefore, they sought “auxiliary precautions” that would protect 
the moral character of the public servants. Madison noted that 


in framing a government which is to be administered by men over men, 
the great difficulty lies in this: You must first enable the government to 
controul the governed; and in next place, oblige it tocontroulitself. A _ 
dependence on the people is no doubt the primary controul on the 
government; but experience has taught mankind the necessity of 
auxiliary precautions [Cooke, 1961: 349]. 


-A 
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The simplest of the “auxiliary precautions” were, of course, the 
appropriate structural arrangements of governmental power, which 
would allow public servants to govern effectively but would prevent 
the unjust consolidation of power in one branch. Thus political 
power was fragmented and ringed about with checks and balances as 
the enemy of the founding values. But the more important, almost 
intractable, problem was how to prevent the confusion and corrup- 
tion of the moral character of the public servants. By their nature, 
such safeguards had to be internal. The founders believed that 
ultimately a refined and heightened moral character in both the 
citizens and the public servants was the only guarantee of the success 
of the republic.” But how to protect virtue? For them, one of the most 
practical and attractive of all the protections was the possibility for 
fame. 


“THE LOVE OF PRAISE-WORTHINESS” (SMITH, 1759: 114}: 


In contemporary America, we have lost all sense of the uniqueness 
of fame, confusing it with the justly scorned “celebrity.”? The OED 
recovers the correct meaning: “Reputation derived from great 
achievements; celebrity, honour, renown.” Fame, as the founders 
understood it, was linked inseparably with virtue: Those who earned 
fame did so through deeds of moral nobility, in harmony with the 
founding values. The brutal warrior, the decadent aristocrat, and the 
rich brigand could not have fame—although they claimed celebrity— 
because their deeds did not exhibit moral nobility. More to the point, 
the careerist public servant and the self-aggrandizing politician also 
lacked the essential preconditions for fame. Thus an essential 
qualification for the public servant was the desire-for fame, correctly 
understood. | 

The founders regarded fame as the singular reward for public 
service and the public arena as the most effective place for winning it. 
The desirability of fame was much commented upon by them. To 
illustrate, Madison described the qualities that should distinguish the 
good representative, noting at the outset that such persons should 
exemplify the qualities of character that brought about their 
selection. But he went on: 
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There is in every breast a sensibility to marks of honor, of favor, of 
esteem, and of confidence, which, apart from all considerations of 
interest, is some pledge for grateful and benevolent returns [Cooke, 
1961: 386]. 


Another of the founders, the now-overlooked James Wilson, 
strongly influenced by the Scottish Enlightenment, discussed the 
processes the electorate should go through to determine who is 
worthy to serve in the House. He concluded that the best approach 
was to determine the presence of admirable qualities in their 
characters as signified by the desire for fame. This, he believed, would 
be of benefit to all parties: 


The love of honest and well earned fame is deeply rooted in honest and 
susceptible minds. Can there be a stronger incentive to the operations 
of this passion, than hope of becoming the object of well founded and 
distinguishing applause? Can there be a more complete gratification of 
this passion, than the satisfaction of knowing that this applause is 
given—that it is given upon the most honourable principles, and 
acquired by the most honourable pursuits? To souls truly ingenuous, 
indiscriminate praise, misplaced praise, flattering praise, interested 
praise have no bewitching charms. But when public approbation is the 
result of public discernment, it must be highly pleasing to those who 
give, and to those who receive it [McCloskey, 1967: vol. 1, p. 405]. 


‘In a rather pessimistic passage, Alexander Hamilton (who sought 
fame with a passionate intensity) advised his colleagues that they 
should combine self-interest with duty: 


This position will not be disputed, so long as it is admitted that the 
desire of reward is one of the strongest incentives of human conduct, or 
that the best security for the fidelity of mankind is to make their 
interest coincide with their duty [Cooke, 1961: 488]. 


But immediately after that passage, he wrote the revealing phrase 
about “the love of fame, the ruling passion of the noblest minds.” 
(Cooke: 488, emphasis added). His cryptic observation caught a 
singularly important motivation of the generation for the founders: 
fame as the lodestar. | 

In their eyes, the absence of a respect and desire for fame was 
enough to disqualify a person from office. Hamilton not only 
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disagreed strongly with Jefferson’s political philosophy, he even 
doubted his qualities of character. Yet he recommended that his 
associates support Jefferson over Aaron Burr in the presidential 
election of 1800. After describing Burr’s unfortunate character, he 
concluded to James A. Bayard: 


That this will be his future conduct may be inferred from his past plan, 
& from the admitted quality of irregular ambition. Let it be 
remembered that Mr. Burr has never appeared solicitous for fame, & 
that great Ambition unchecked by principle, or the love of Glory, is an 
unruly Tyrant which never can keep long in a course which good men 
will approve. As to the last point—-The proposition is against the 
experience of all times. Ambition without principle never was long 
under the guidance of good sense [Syrett, 1977: 323].!° 


Burr did not desire fame, therefore Burr was not qualified for the 
public service. Without such a desire, Burr could never transmute 
“the leaden desire for self-aggrandizement and personal reward into a 
golden concern for public service and the promotion of the common- 
wealth (Adair: 24).” 

Finally, John Adams was notably and candidly driven by the “spur 
of fame.” But he also emphasized that fame must be earned and then 
freely awarded by perceptive others. He was most scornful of those 
who solicited fame—even when its award was justified. As he wrote 
to Benjamin Rush, in 1805: “If my conduct cannot be justified by 
reason, justice, and the public good, without the smallest aid from the 
prejudices or caprices of the people, or from the judgment of any 
single individual on earth, I pray that it may be condemned” (Schutz 
and Adair, 1966: 31). Fame, honestly won, must be awarded by 
others who understand virtue in public life. In other words, fame 
requires a virtuous public. 

But why should people give their “admiration”!! to public 
servants? Since the raison d'etre of the republic was the happiness of 
all the people, and since true happiness was synonymous with a life of 
virtue, the great responsibility of the public service was the protection 
of the conditions and possibilities for virtue. Further, since virtue 
itself was embodied in the founding values, the public servant was to 
be the guardian and guarantor of those values. Finally, since 
happiness required both an orderly society and voluntary action, a 
proper balance between liberty and political power had to be 
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maintained—and that required attention to the statesman’s task of 
constructing a government with powers that were adequate but not 
excessive. It was—and still is—the great responsibility of the public 
service to keep that intricate system working; and fundamental to 
that responsibility was the fact that it could not be done without 
virtuous public servants. 

This meant that the inner guardians of virtue—the qualities of 
belief and self-command—had to be emphasized. Fame demanded 
much more than just being well-known for doing a competent job. 
The important aspects were what one was known for, how far one 


transcended normal expectations for performance and, finally, the - 


moral wit of the public making the judgment. Thus fame was 
inextricably bound to personal virtue—one could not have one 
without the other. Simply, fame was meaningless.without fame- 
worthiness—the admiration of the public had to be fairly won and 
fully deserved. 

This is the key, both then and now: Fame always carries the 
obligation to be fame-worthy. Fame, correctly understood, was all at 
once motivation, guide, and check for the enlightened public 
servant—an incentive to subjugate egoistic self-interest, to redirect 
personal energies to the pursuit of virtue, and to magnify the public 
service. The result was that the discipline of fame-worthiness would 
protect public servants from the insidious confusions and corruptions 
of political power. As Forrest McDonald (1985: 164) has written, “a 
passion for seeking the approbation of the public was good for a 
republic; a passion for popular favor was entirely to the contrary.” 

To whom did the founders look for their specific ideas about fame? 
One of the most fascinating and controversial games scholars play is 
that of attribution. Who was most influential? The founders were not 
fanatic about any single philosopher, like a clutch of pre-Marx 
Marxists. They were both eclectic and original in their thinking. But 
they did follow certain traditions. With respect to fame, they were 
steeped in the traditions of the classics (Gummere, 1963). Cicero and 
Plutarch!2, were guides, and the moral hero was the object of 
philosophic, literary and artistic adulation.!3 That tradition was 
carried into their time by the philosophers of the Scottish Enlighten- 
ment, who were most influential with the founders. We will use the 
ideas of Adam Smith to get at the notion of fame and what.it should 
mean to the public service. While we do not argue that Adam Smith 
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was their primary source, we do believe that he best represents the 
thinking of the Scots who in turn influenced profoundly the thinking 
of the founders. 

The ideas about fame from Madison, Adams, Wilson, and 
Hamilton-——and similar comments can be found in the writings of 
most of the founders—can be more clearly understood by comparing 
them to the extremely important and similar concepts of “praise” and 
“praise-worthiness” in Adam Smith’s The Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments. By praise he meant the award of fame: admiration for superior 
moral intention and action. Commonplace morality was not suffi- 
cient to warrant praise: 


As in the common degree of the intellectual qualities, there is no 
abilities; so in the common degree of the moral, there is no virtue. 
Virtue is excellence, something uncommonly great and beautiful, 
which rises far above what is vulgar and ordinary [Smith, 1790: 25]. 


His observations were in response to the claims of the philosophers 
of hedonic self-interest and particularly to the popularized notions of 
Bernard Mandeville. Mandeville had argued that a self-interested 
vanity was a most dominant human characteristic and that clever 
rulers should use praise, whether warranted or not, as an instrument 
for the control of others (Horne, 1978). Smith opened his argument 
against praise without praise-worthiness by identifying an essential 
aspect of human nature: 


Man naturally desires, not only to be loved, but to be lovely; or to be 
that thing which is the natural and proper object of love. He naturally 
dreads, not only to be hated, but to be hateful; or to be that thing which 
is the natural and proper object of hatred. He desires, not only praise, 
but praise-worthiness; or to be that thing which, though it should be 
praised by nobody, is, however, the natural and proper object of praise 
[Smith, 1790: 113-114]. 


A central theme throughout his writings was that individuals by 
nature desire not so much praise, as the reality of praise-worthiness. 
Unwarranted praise appealed only to vanity, which Smith considered 
a base desire. Indeed, he reserved some of his most scathing 
denunciations for those who sought praise without earning it: 
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To be pleased with such groundless applause is a proof of the most 
superficial levity and weakness. It is what is properly called vanity, and 
is the foundation of the most ridiculous and contemptible vices, the 
vices of affectation and common lying [Smith, 1790: 115]. 


For Smith, as for the founders, it was this innate need to be what 
one was praised for that was vital. Furthermore, the quest for a 
virtuous character was unending, for true morality knew no static 
state. Adair (1974: 11) noted that 


the desire for fame is . . . a dynamic element in the historical process; it 
rejects the static complacent urge in the human heart to merely be and 
invites a strenuous effort to become—to become a person and a force 
in history larger than the ordinary. 


That meant, in political terms, that one must not be seduced by either 
the access to, or the trappings of, power—to the extent that one 
would accept (and even believe) unearned praise. There was an 
inseparable connection between the desire for praise and the need to 
develop a moral character, rooted in virtue, that is worthy of praise. 
Such praise (or admiration) came in the award of that fame that 
transcends time. 

Of course, Smith believed that the truly honorable individual 
would do the right thing for the right reasons, regardless of the 
opinions of others. For such individuals, the most important 
judgment of all was that of self-approbation: 


To obtain the approbation of mankind, where no approbation is due, 
can never be an object of any importance to him. To obtain that 
approbation where it is really due, may sometimes be an object of no 
great importance to him. But to be that thing which deserves 
approbation, must always be an object of the highest. . . . His self- 
approbation, in this case, stands in need of no confirmation from the 
approbation of other men. It is alone sufficient, and he is contented 
with it. This self-approbation, if not the only, is at least the principal 
object, about which he can or ought to be anxious. The love of it, is the 
love of virtue [1790: 117]. 


Such self-approbation was an internal protection of the greatest 
magnitude: It could be a constant and undeniable corrective to the 
delusions of power and flattery. 
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Why, then, wasn’t self-approbation sufficient? Adam Smith 
understood that most human beings were too often unsure of 
themselves and needed the confirmation of honorable others. Also, in 
the clamor of the public arena, the internal voice could be drowned 
out. Because of such human frailties, external confirmation was not 
only appreciated, it was necessary: 


Our uncertainty concerning our own merit, and our anxiety to think 
favourably of it, should together naturally enough make us desirous to 
know the opinion of other people concerning it; to be more than 
ordinarily elevated when that opinion is favourable, and to be more 
than ordinarily mortified when it is otherwise: but they should not 
make us desirous either of obtaining the favourable, or of avoiding the 
unfavourable opinion, by intrigue and cabal [Smith, 1790: 126]. 


The external confirmation of the worth of the individual, and of his 
or her efforts, was to be found in fame: It was the tangible 
manifestation of the admiration of respected others. In this instance 
it is a reinforcement to the self-approbation of the honorable 
bureaucrat. 

Linking Smith’s arguments about praiseworthiness to the notion 
of fameworthiness, it can be understood why the concept held such an 
attraction for the founders. First, they were honorable individuals, 
who rightfully sought fame for their lives of dedication to the new 
republic. Because they could estimate its effects upon themselves, 
they could understand its force as an internal protection against the 
sly seductions of political power. Furthermore, they knew fame could 
not be won in the absence of moral progress. As Smith pointed out, it 
had to be constantly won through the moral progressions of self in 
action. Thus, the fame-seeker was bound to a demanding rigor of 
moral improvement, which would, of course, redound to the benefit 
of the public. 

Finally, since fame was founded on the approbation of honorable 
others, who could understand its entailments, it required a virtuous 
public as audience. That public existed not only in the present but 
also in the future, thus making us a part of the audience of the 
founders. In Adair’s lovely words: “These men drunk with the hope of 
fame looked to the classic past for models to emulate, as they made 
history in 1787, in order to win our applause—the praise that only we 
their posterity could grant” (1974: 25). 
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It was this intricate relationship among the honorable ones that 
made the love of fame so important. That relationship was predicated 
upon the reality of a genuine love of all of humankind—past, present, 
and future—without which the timeless approbation would not have 
been so important. It gives the reason behind Adair’s words: 


Of course they were patriots, of course they were proud to serve their 
country in her need, but Washington, Adams, Jefferson, and Madison 
were not entirely disinterested. The pursuit of fame, they had been 
taught, was a way of transforming egotism and self-aggrandizing 
impulses into public service; they had been taught that public service 
nobly (and selfishly) performed was the surest way to build “lasting 
monuments” and earn the perpetual remembrance of posterity 
[1974: 8]. 


The love of fame fortified the public servant against the dangers of 
self-interest and the corruptiveness of power. 


FAME AND “THIS PUBLIC PASSION” 


It is difficult for us to comprehend the exalted beliefs of the 
founders about public service in a republic, because we have lost their 
sense that it is something special. Today, too many scholars accept, 
without question, the conventional assumption that public servants 
are to be motivated by the same things that motivate people in the 
private sector. This quasi-economic interpretation is not appropriate 
nor complete. The founders were not impractical and they knew 
many public servants would succumb to the temptations of a baser 
self-interest. But they also believed (including the dour Hamilton) 
that the public service called for more ennobling characteristics than 
the private sector. 

It is here that we have lost the vision of the founding. For too 
many, scholars and practitioners alike, a position with the govern- 
ment is just like any other job: The entailments and rewards of 
employment are the same as those in the private sector. We have lost 
any notion, except in our fatuous political oratory, that the public 
service might require special qualities of character. Indeed, we go to 
the extreme of arguing that moral nobility is unattainable and that it 
is foolish to seek it. Yet if anything is contrary to the beliefs of the 
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founders, as exemplified by their actions and commented upon in 
their writings, this is it. Wolin (1960: 127) caught the essence of this 
loss in his comments about the early Christian era: 


One of the first casualties was the notion of political action as heroics, 
The political hero of classicism had presupposed that history was 
plagued by an unpredictable element which defied human forethought. 
While the existence of change or fortuna worked to make political 
achievements unstable and fleeting, it was also a challenge calling for 
heroic ability. Politics was thus the sport of supermen who matched 
their skills against the incalculable whims of fortune, sustained only by 
the hope of shoring up a temporary island of achievement against the 
corrosive flow of time. 


Steeped in the classics, the founders had recovered something of 
the sense that service to the public should be a form of moral heroism. 
In a very real sense, to serve the public was to accept a “calling.” The 
OED defines the secular version of the term as: “the strong impulse to 
any course of action as the right thing to do.” The conception of 
calling had its origins in religion, but through the years it was 
expanded to include a number of secular professions, from law to 
medicine and eventually to the public service. For our purposes, the 
public service as a calling requires that one accept the proposition 
that public life is fundamentally a moral undertaking. The obligations 
of the public service as a calling, shaped by the democratic 
revolutions of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, has been 
largely lost. As usual, that splendid advocate for virtue, John Adams, 


saw the special sense of moral obligation essential to a republican | 


institution: 


Public virtue cannot exist in a nation without private virtue, and 
public virtue is the only foundation of republics. There must be a 
positive passion for the public good, the public interest, honor, power 
and glory, established in the minds of the people, or there can be no 
republican government, nor any real liberty; and this public passion 
must be superior to all private passions [Koch and Peden, 1946: 57-58]. 


Those are the words of calling, and they can be found throughout 
the writings of Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Rush, and Wilson. For 
them, the public service was not just a job in which one realized 
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essentially “private” ambitions, but rather a post at which one 
exercised virtue in the service of the public because it was the right 
thing to do. For the founders the public service was, indeed, a calling, 
and once the call was accepted, the efforts of public servants were to 
be guided solely by virtue—the reward for which was fame. 

If wealth was the unique reward in the private sector, then fame 
was the unique reward in the public sector. Therefore, to be an agent 
for the public was a call to fame: Dedicated service to the public 
provided the refining challenge necessary to acquire fame. Since the 
essential prerequisite for fame was moral character, the public service 
would have to be characterized by the morality of those within it. 

To illustrate, the authors of the Federalist believed “that the true 
test of a good government is its aptitude and tendency to produce a 
good administration” (Cooke, 1961: 461).'4 

Interpretations of the intent of the founders abound and disagree- 
ments multiply from the abundance, but their ideas must be 
understood from their eighteenth-century perspectives. “Good ad- 
ministration” meant much more to them than meeting budgetary 
requirements or winning awards for efficiency in the delivery of 
services. It meant that their efforts would be adjudged worthy by 
honorable others and their names would be remembered for such 
service. Sheldon Wolin’s observation about Plato could be applied to 
the founders as well: 


The notion that the image of a good society might be so deeply etched 
into political realities by the hand of a great statesman as to withstand 
almost indefinitely the eroding forces of conflict and disruption was 
one that Plato also seemingly shared [1960: 53]. 


The founders were quite aware they were the first in history to 
create a popular government by intention. John Adams observed to 
Richard Henry Lee that they were participants in events that would 
have excited the envy of the illustrious ones of history: 


You and I, my dear friend, have been sent into life at a time when the 
greatest lawgivers of antiquity would have wished to live. How few of 
the human race have ever enjoyed an opportunity of making election 
of government . . . for themselves or their children [Koch and Peden, 
1946: 57]. 
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For bringing a popular government into being the founders would 
obviously be acclaimed by future generations, who would inspect 
both lives and deeds in their entirety. Fame was costly, but worth the 
price. 

But the possibilities of fame existed for all those involved in 
government, even after the dramas of the founding period. This can 
be seen in the writings of the founders in their later years. They 
expressed their profound disdain for contemporary politicians who 
sought not virtue but position, not honor but affluence, not fame but 
celebrity. They acknowledged by their criticism that the possibilities 
of fame were as real in their (and our) day as they were in the days of 
the Revolution, albeit of a different kind. They extend to the public 
servants of our time the invitation to seek fame within the enduring 
fabric of government they had woven: 


In pursuing this enquiry, we must bear in mind, that we are not to 
confine our view to the present period, but to look forward to remote 
futurity. Constitutions of civil Government are not to be framed upon 
a calculation of existing exigencies; but upon a combination of these, 
with the probable exigencies of ages, according to the natural and tried 
course of human affairs [Cooke, 1961: 210]. 


The founders assumed as common knowledge that there were 
special qualities of character required of public servants than were 
not required in private occupations. The very nature of the public 
tasks dictated an internal commitment to rules of right conduct, 
derived from the founding values, and very much required the 
abstention from misconduct—even if such misconduct was not 
illegal. But what unique qualities of character does the public service 
require? 

In addition to the commonly accepted virtues, we believe the one 
most unique to the public service-—and the virtue for which fame is 
most justly deserved—is that of “patriotic benevolence” (Frederick- 
son and Hart, 1985). We believe that this is what Adam Smith had in 
mind when he wrote the following about citizenship: 


The love of our country seems, in ordinary cases, to involve in it two 
different principles; first, a certain respect and reverence for that 
constitution or form of government which is actually established; and 
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secondly, an earnest desire to render the condition of our fellow- 
citizens as safe, respectable, and happy as we can. He is not a citizen 
who is not disposed to respect the laws and to obey the civil magistrate; 
and he is certainly not a good citizen who does not wish to promote, by 
every means in his power, the welfare of the whole society of his fellow 
citizens [1790: 231]. 


We contend that what is required of the citizen, in terms of virtuous 
character, is even more required of the public servant. Therefore, 
those who aspire to enter the public service in this nation must first 
develop a love of the founding values upon which the government is 
based. This we call patriotism. But along with that patriotic 
commitment to the founding values an aspirant to the public service 
must develop a love of others. This we cail benevolence. 

The test of the combined love of the founding values and love of 
the members of the society is an acceptance by the public servant of 
the imperative to guarantee to each member of the society the full 
benefit of the founding values. The public servant should obey this 
imperative even when it is not in his or her self-interest to do so. Thus, 
patriotism (love of the founding rights) and benevolence (love of 
others) combine into the “patriotism of benevolence,” and that is the 
prior and necessary requisite for public service in a democracy. Its 
realization should bring that fame which is appropriate to the public 
service. 

To conclude, the reason why fame was (and is) such an important 
consideration for the administration of government was that it could 
transform self-interest, through the self-disciplines of virtue, into an 
admirable and useful public force. As Howe observed, “Virtue, by 
definition, involved the willful discipline of one’s own selfish 
passions, and the conscious choosing of social good over immediate 
personal advantage” (1966: 32). If the great desire and primary 
objective of the individual was to acquire fame, then self-interest 
would always be directed in ways that would be beneficial to the 
republic. As Adair wrote, 


The love of fame is a noble passion because it can transform ambition 
and self-interest into dedicated effort for the community, because it 
can spur individuals to spend themselves to provide for the common 
defense, or to promote the general welfare, and even on occasion to 
establish justice in a world where justice is extremely rare [1974: 12]. 
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“PUBLIC APPROBATION IS THE RESULT 
OF PUBLIC DISCERNMENT” 


And that leads to the final argument about what makes the quest 
for fame so essential to the republic. It was caught powerfully by the 
lament of Salieri, in the play Amadeus. He anguished that he was 
condemned to a “fame” (which was really “celebrity”) from those who 
did not comprehend the nature of genius: 


SALIERI: I remained in Vienna—City of Musicians—reverenced by 
all. And slowly I understood the nature of God’s punishment! ... What 
had I begged for in that church as a boy? Was it not fame? .. . Fame for 
excellence? ... Well now I had fame! I was to become—quite simply — 
the most famous musician in Europe! ... I was to be bricked up in 
fame! Embalmed in fame! Buried in fame—but for work I knew to be 
absolutely worthless! This was my sentence: I must endure thirty years 
of being called “Distinguished” by people incapable of distinguishing! 
[Shaffer, 1981: 93]. 


It was an appalling fate. And so it must be for the serious public 
servant: The essential condition for fame is the virtue of the public 
that awards it. Unless they know the meaning of virtue—by 
embodying it in their lives—they cannot award anything but 
celebrity. 

The best public servants have always been committed to the 
enhancement of the conditions of virtue within the citizens them- 
selves. John Adams stated the creed for the public servant: 


It is the part of a great politician to make the character of his people, to 
extinguish among them the follies and vices that he sees, and to create 
in them the virtues and abilities which he sees wanting [Koch and 
Peden, 1946: 50]. 


The good public servant seeks to instill virtue in the public because 
virtue is the essential predicate of happiness, and public happiness is 
the goal of democratic government. It should go without saying that 
public servants can never use compulsion, for virtue can only come 
voluntarily. Also, a virtuous citizenry is the only public qualified to 
award fame, and fame was the ultimate reward of the public service. 
But, finally, it was the consciousness of fame that would clear the 
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minds of public servants from the confusions and corruptions of 
political power—and, thus, it was another guarantor of the preser- 
vation of the founding values for the public. 

Therefore, we conclude that serious public servants are morally 
obligated to inculcate and cherish the love of fame. According to the 
founders, it was natural to the individual, and the better the person, 
the more the call of fame enticed and attracted. In his lecture “Natural 
Rights,” James Wilson wrote that 


the love of reputation and the fear of dishonour are, by the all-gracious 
Author of our existence, implanted in our breasts, for purposes the 
most beneficent and wise. Let not these principles be deemed the 
growth of dispositions only which are weak or vain; they flourish most 
luxuriantly in minds, the strongest and, let me add, the most humble. 
Of the happiness of heaven, a part of the unerring description is—that 
it is “full of glory” [McCloskey, 1967: 593-594]. 


In the confusions and corruptions of public life, fame is the lodestar. 
Prescriptions for the public service today must include a healthy 
regard for fame, which makes an understanding of its requisites 
essential for the serious public servant. If for no other reason, the love 
of fame was a sure indicator of the love of virtue, as David Hume 
observed: “To love the glory of virtuous deeds is sure proof of the love 
of virtue” [ Miller, 1985: 86]. 


NOTES 


1. We will use the term “founding values” to refer to the values upon which the 
republic was founded. 

2. For two recent interpretations of the Federalist, see Albert Furtwangler, The 
Authority of Publius: A Reading of the Federalist Papers, (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1984); and David F. Epstein, The Political Theory of “The Federalist” (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1984). 

3. As for preserving those values for posterity, Lincoln caught it well: “All honor 
to Jefferson—to the man, who in the concrete pressure of a struggle for national 
independence by a single people, had the coolness, forecaste [sic], and sagacity to 
introduce into a merely revolutionary document an abstract truth, applicable to all 
men and all times, and so to embalm it there that to-day and in all coming days it shall 
be a rebuke and a stumbling-block to the very harbingers of reappearing tyranny and 
oppression.” Abraham Lincoln, April 6, 1859, as quoted by Dumas Malone (1948: 
226). 
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4. By public servants we mean both those elected to public office and those who 
choose the public service as a career. 

5. The neglect of civic virtue by contemporary scholars is well discussed in Bruce 
Miroff’s (1986) “John Adams: Merit, Fame, and Political Leadership.” Journal of 
Politics 48 (February): 116-133. 

6. They also worried about the excesses of liberty; as Madison wrote, “liberty 
may be endangered by the abuses of liberty, as well as by the abuses of power.” 
Federalist 63, p. 428. 

7. For a more extensive discussion of these themes see David K. Hart, “The 
Virtuous Citizen, The Honorable Bureaucrat, and ‘Public Administration’” Public 
Administration Review 44 (March 1984), and “The Honorable Bureaucrat in a 
Philistine Regime” Administration & Society 15 (May 1983). 

8. This edition of The Theory of Moral Sentiments, from which the Part II. 
headquote is extracted, is an exact reproduction of the Oxford University edition, 
published in 1976. The original work was published in 1759, and this version follows 
the sixth, and final, edition of the original, published in 1790. 

9. As an example of the renewed interest in the concept of fame, see Leo Braudy 
(1986) The Frenzy of Renown: Fame and Its History. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 

10. See also the discussion in Jacob Ernest Cook, Alexander Hamilton (1982: 
226-228). 

il, “Admiration,” as defined by Adam Smith, is the appropriate response to 
actions worthy of fame. “Wonder, Surprise, and Admiration, are words which, though 
often confounded, denote, in our language, sentiments that are indeed allied, put that 
are in some respects different also, and distinct from one another. What is new and 
singular, excites that sentiment which, in strict propriety, is called Wonder; what is 
unexpected, Surprise; and what is great or beautiful, Admiration.” “The History of 
Astronomy,” in Adam Smith, Essays on Philosophical Subjects, ed. W.P.D. 
Wightman and J. C. Bryce (Indianapolis: Liberty Classics, 1980), p. 33. 

12. “In reading Plutarch, the following points should be remembered. He is a 
moralist rather than an historian. His interest is less for politics and the changes of 
empires, and much more for personal character and individual actions and motives to 
action; duty performed and rewarded; arrogance chastised, hasty anger corrected; 
humanity, fair dealing, and generosity triumphing tn the visible, or relying on the 
invisible world.” Arthur Hugh Clough, “Introduction,” to Plutarch, The Lives of the 
Noble Grecians and Romans, trans. J. Dryden (New York: Modern Library, 1864), 
p. xvii. 

13. To illustrate, see Garry Wills (1984), Cincinnatus: George Washington and the 
Enlightenment. 

14, This is discussed brilliantly by John A. Rohr (1986) in To Run a Constitution: 
The Legitimacy of the Administrative State. 
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Among variables found to predict individuals’ bureaucratic contacts are need, 
awareness of programs, socioeconomic status, political orientation, social involve- 
ment, and political participation. This study reports a full multivariate analysis of the 
predictors of bureaucratic contact, using a sample of 456 older Americans, to 
determine the relative impact of each of these. Two indicators of bureaucratic contact 
are used as dependent variables: contact with bureaucracies about some problem and 
actual use of programs. Results are discussed, with special focus on the different 
patterns of findings for the two dependent variables. 


SOURCES OF CITIZENS’ 
BUREAUCRATIC CONTACTS 
A Multivariate Analysis 


STEVEN A, PETERSON 
Alfred University 


CITIZEN CONTACTS WITH BUREAUCRACY 


A modest growth industry in political science has been the study of 
citizen contacts with bureaucracy, an interesting and important 
subject. Barbara Nelson (1980) refers to people’s actual use of 
programs as “invisible politics” and notes that in 1972, 52 million 
Americans applied for or received public benefits or services. She 
concludes (p. 175) that “For ordinary people, political life is more and 
more characterized by a request for a check, not a trip to the polls.” 
People’s use of these programs helps them to deal with daily 
problems. 

Making contact with unelected public officials is also an important 
type of political participation—and, as I argue below, this is a 
separate action from actually using programs. Contact with bureau- 
cracy has become a significant type of political behavior as bureau- 
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cratization has continued to characterize American society (e.g., see 
Goodsell, 1981; Nachmias and Rosenbloom, 1980). 

To this point, though, despite a series of thoughtful and insightful 
essays, the corpus as a whole is a tangled mass of findings. The most 
important shapers of citizens’ encounters with government agencies 
are—from separate studies—need (Vedlitz et al., 1980) or program 
awareness (Katzet al., 1975) or a combination of the two (Jones et al., 
1977) or SES (Lehnen, 1976; Shin and Everson, 1980) or a 
combination of SES and need (Sharp, 1984; Thomas, 1982) or group 
membership (Brown, 1982) or party-related political participation. 
(Jones, 1981; Zuckerman and West, 1985). To this point, no single 
study has attempted to examine which of these independent vari- 
ables—through multivariate analysis—are most potent in “com- 
petition” with one another. That is the focus of this research note. 


INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


A series of independent variables have been advanced to explain 
contacts with bureaucracy: 


(1) Need—Vedlitz et al. (1980) find that greater need is associated with 
increased contacting. 

(2) Awareness of programs—Katz et al. (1975) have observed that 
awareness of programs is tied to increased use of program services 
(see also Sharp, 1982). 

(3) Socioeconomic factors—Verba and Nie (1972) base their analysis on 

the view that citizen bureaucratic encounters are a form of political 

participation and hence will be predicted by the “socioeconomic 
model.” Here, SES affects civic orientations (e.g., political efficacy 
and involvement) which, in their turn, increase the odds of partici- 
pating in politics. Some studies do, in fact, find that socioeconomic 
status is tied to contact behavior (Lehnen, 1976; Sharp, 1982; Vedlitz 

and Veblen, 1980. But compare Verba and Nie, 1972). 

Social involvement—Brown (1982) has discovered that the number of 

individuals’ group memberships is linked to greater contacts. 

Political participation—Zuckerman and West (1985) analyze 

Verba/Nie/Kim’s seven-nation data (Verba et al., 1978) and find that 

respondents most active in partisan political activities are more apt to 

contact public officials about particularized problems (see also Jones, 

1981). The logic? Zuckerman and West (1985: 130) say the following: 
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Political connections, especially to parties, emerge as the major structural basis 
for overcoming the limitations on political action imposed by poverty and 
ignorance. Efforts to increased citizen demands on government grow and are 
most effective when linked to political parties. 


A number of interactive models have also emerged. Jones et al. 
(1977) developed a “parabolic model” that incorporates need and 
awareness. They claim that as the social well-being of areas increases, 
need declines, whereas program awareness increases. Their prediction 
is that contact would be greatest in the middle ranges of well-being, 
since there would be both a moderate level of need and reasonable 
awareness. Data from Detroit provide some support for the parabolic 
model, although this finding has not been successfully replicated (see 
Vedlitz et al., 1980; Sharp, 1982, 1984; Brown, 1982; Thomas, 1982). 

Thomas (1982) has advanced a second interactive model— 
“clientele participation”—that represents a synthesis of the needs 
approach and the socioeconomic model. Using individual level data 
from Cincinnati, he argues that 


citizen-initiated contacts with government agencies will be a function 
primarily of perceived needs, an individual’s instrumental concerns, 
and secondarily of the socioeconomic model, presumably the general 
political attitudes and information that also affect traditional forms of 
political participation [p. 518]. 


If he is correct, then standard predictors of political partici- 
pation—as well as need—-should both have important roles in 
predicting level of contact. Thomas, though, did not collect data on 
political orientations such as efficacy and involvement, which would 
be needed to test his model fully. (In fact, to this point the effects of 
these intervening civic orientations have not often been examined. 
For exceptions, see Brown, 1982; Peterson, 1986.) 

Then, there is Sharp’s variation on Thomas’ model. She finds that 
another type of interaction between need and SES predicts contacting 
behavior. Data from a sample of Kansas City residents provides 
support for her “contingent need” hypothesis (1984: 661): 


Where perceived need for services is high, socioeconomic status is of 
negligible importance in predicting contacting behavior; but where 
perceived need is low, socioeconomic status is a significant predictor of 
contacting behavior. 
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These interactive models, while they are advances over the single- 
variable efforts at explaining bureaucratic encounters, only deal with 
two variables at a time. As summarized above, though, the literature 
has explored five predictors. No single study conducts a multivariate 
analysis taking all of these into account. 


DEPENDENT VARIABLES 


Nelson (1981) has made the basic point that individuals interact 
with or have contact with agencies that deliver services in anumber of 
different ways (see also Lewis and Anechiarico, 1981; Percy and 
Scott, 1985). For conceptual purposes, one might begin by dividing 
citizen contacts with government agencies into “inputs” and “out- 
takes” (for more detail, see Peterson, 1986). Input behavior represents 
an individual’s effort to get some government agency to respond to a 
particular problem (e.g., a missed garbage pickup). The citizen is an 
active participant, trying to get government to react. From the 
agency’s point of view, such requests result in “demand processing”-— 
receiving, channeling, and answering demands made of it (Percy and 
Scott, 1985). Much of the extant literature seems to address this 
species of citizen-government interaction (e.g., Sharp, 1982, 1984; 
Brown, 1982). 

A second type of citizen contact seems more akin to what Milbrath 
defines as outtakes: individuals’ extractions from the political system 
(Milbrath and Goel, 1977). People are clients of programs and are 
receiving ongoing services. Recipients are often passive and depen- 
dent on the service provider (see Lewis and Anechiarico, 1981; 
Nelson, 1984). Some studies of citizen contacts with government 
agencies focus on actual receipt of ongoing services (e.g., Katz et al., 
1975). 

Though the same individual may engage in both types of contact, 
this is not necessarily the case. The two types of encounters are 
conceptually separate (although in practice there may be a blurring of 
the lines between input and outtake behaviors). In the literature on 
bureaucratic contact, though, that distinction has not been clearly 
drawn. 


REFLECTIONS ON A LITERATURE 


Part of the explanation for the literature’s welter of conflicting 
results may be a simple matter of measurement. The citizen’s 
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bureaucratic contact has been variously ascertained by the standard 
Verba-Nie indicator of particularized citizen contacting (Verba and 
Nie, 1972; Zuckerman and West, 1985), by actual recorded contacts 
with agencies (Mladenka, 1977; Vedlitz et al., 1980; Jones et al., 
1977), and by respondents’ self-report of agencies contacted (Lehnen, 
1976; Jacob, 1972; Thomas, 1982). 

Metrics for independent variables differ as well. For instance, need 
is defined as expressed willingness to pay more taxes for public 
services (Brown, 1982), as respondents’ judgment that public services 
were delivered poorly (Sharp, 1982), by social class or income (Jones 
et al., 1977; Thomas, 1982; Vedlitz et al., 1980). 

Locales vary too. Samples tend to be from single urban areas 
(Brown, 1982—Kitchener, Ontario; Shin and Everson, 1980-— 
Decatur, Springfield, Peoria, Illinois, Mladenka, 1977—-Houston; 
Vedlitz and Veblen, 1980—Garland, Texas; Sharp, 1982-——Wichita; 
Sharp, 1984—Kansas City; Thomas, 1982—Cincinnati; etc.). Two 
national samples (Verba and Nie, 1972; Lehnen, 1976) and one 
seven-nation sample (Verba et al., 1978) have also been studied. 

Thus different measures of independent and dependent variables 
in very distinct venues have generated a disparate array of con- 
clusions. Nonetheless, using 15 studies as a data base I find the 
following patterns (those studies include Brown, 1982; Lehnen, 1976; 
Mladenka, 1977; Katz et al., 1975; Jones et al., 1977; Jones, 1981; 
Jacob, 1972; Sharp, 1982, 1984; Thomas, 1982; Vedlitz et al., 1980; 
Vedlitz and Veblen, 1980; Verba and Nie, 1972; Shin and Everson, 
1980; Zuckerman and West, 1985): 


(1) SES: Of 12 studies including a measure of SES, 9 report at least a mild 
positive relationship with contact. 

(2) Need: Of 6 studies including an index of need, 4 report some positive 
association with contact. 

(3) Awareness: Of 3 studies using a metric for awareness, 3 find a positive 
relationship with contact. 

(4) Social involvement: The | study including a variable finds a positive 
association with contact. 

(5) Political participation: Of 2 studies asking about extent of partici- 
pation 2 find a positive relationship with contact. 

(6) Civic orientations: Of 3 studies including some index of civic 
orientation, 2 suggest a positive tie with contact. 


Although there is conflict in the findings, then, there is also some 
support for the purported role of each of the independent variables 
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dominant in the literature. However, there has been no multivariate 
analysis designed to get at the relative impact of each of the 
predictors. In the analysis to follow, I explore that issue. 


METHODS 


A sample of 456 older Americans residing in Allegany County, 
New York is the data base for this research note. In summer, 1983 an 
interviewing team contacted a probability sample (from a list 
provided by the county-wide office for the Aging) as part of a needs 
assessment survey (the response rate was 82%). Piggy-backed on the 
basic instrument were items measuring bureaucratic contact (a 
question asking how often—never, once, a few times, or many 
times—each respondent had contacted a bureaucrat or bureaucracy 
about some problem; this will be referred to as CONTACT in the 
tables), political efficacy, political interest, and broader political 
participation (e.g., being registered to vote, having voted in 1982 
elections, or joining with others in the community to advance some 
political interest). SES is indicated by years of education. (There was 
a considerable amount of missing data on the income measure, so I 
elected to use education. For a strong justification of this with older 
Americans, see Cutler, 1977.) Group membership is a summated 
index of three separated items: (a) membership in social organi- 
zations, (b) membership in an organization for older Americans, and 
(c) membership in a senior citizens’ club. The instrument also 
included basic demographic variables, measures of need (e.g., 
difficulties with transportation, housing, health, or financial re- 
sources), a simple summated index of how many programs each 
respondent reported using (referred to as PROGUTIL in the tables; 
respondents indicated which programs on a list of 28—such as 
Mobile Meals, telephone reassurance service, legal services, or the 
Housing Action Corporation—they participated in). Program aware- 
ness is the extent of an individual’s recognition of those 28 programs. 
PROGAWAR is asummated index of the number of programs heard 
of by each respondent. 

The two dependent variables are self-reports of bureaucratic 
encounters, and this operationalization requires a brief comment. 
Some studies in the literature use self-reports, but others have taken 
advantage of actually verified contacts by citizens with bureaucracies. 
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Direct measures would probably be preferable, since there can be 
some distortion with self-reports (e.g., the voting behavior research 
clearly finds that self-reports provide inflated estimates of turnout as 
compared with validated measures of turnout). However, I do not 
have access to direct measures of program use and must, instead, rely 
upon self-reports. While this approach may not be optimal, it is one 
of the major methods adopted in the literature that has appeared to 
date, 

Obviously the sample is less than ideal, being composed solely of 
the elderly from one rural county in upstate New York, whereas the 
hypotheses focus on the broader population—and usually in urban 
settings—in the United States. Nevertheless, respondents provide 
data bearing directly on important hypotheses. Based on this data, 
the results reported in this article cannot be considered as conclusive, 
but they can tell us something about the issues investigated. Results 
can only be looked at as first-order tests. Nonetheless, findings 
indicate the importance of conducting multivariate analysis. 

On its face, the use of such a sample works against generalizing toa 
larger public. Older Americans’ political behavior, though, is not so 
very different from that of other age cohorts, once education and 
income are controlled (e.g., see Wolfinger and Rosenstone, 1980). 
Many might also assume that older Americans use many more 
programs than younger cohorts because of the greater array of 
problems faced by the former. However, Crystal (1982) finds that the 
extent of troubles faced by older Americans is not that different from 
other age groups. Patterns of program use, then, may not be so 
distinct for older citizens. Hence the results in this essay may have 
greater relevance than might be supposed. Given that the data 
reported upon below provide the set of variables necessary for a full 
multivariate analysis, use of this sample seems justified, even though 
it does raise some questions about external validity. 


FINDINGS 


For CONTACT, the model response is no contacts, as is the 
median. The standard deviation is 1.0. There is not a great deal of 
variation; rather, few respondents initiate many contacts. With 
PROGUTIL, the modal response is 0 and the median is 2. The range 
is from 0 programs used to 10 used; the standard deviation is 1.8. 
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TABLE 1 
Pearson's r: Bureaucratic Encounters 
with Independent Variables (N = 456) 


CONTACT  PROGUTIL 


Group membership o L2x** o LQRKKK 
Program awareness o2LRRRE — | LH RKKK 
Need —, LZ xxks 22] RRKRE 
Education „264k 03 
Political interest ~L8***ke =, 06% 
Political efficacy .20žžž* -— OB*X 
Political participation . 34xREX 04 





*p< .10; **p < .05; ***p < .01; ****p < 001. 


There is, then, reasonable variation with PROGUTIL. - 

Table | tells of the network of Pearson’s r’s between the different 
independent variables and the measures of bureaucratic encounters. 
All are associated with CONTACT— but need is linked in an inverse 
direction, opposite expectations. The strongest correlates of CON- 
TACT are political participation, education, program awareness, 
and political efficacy. The most powerful predictors of PROGUTIL 
are group membership and need. Against expectations, efficacy is 
negatively tied to PROGUTIL; education and political participation 
are unrelated; political interest is correlated weakly with PROGUTIL | 
and more strongly with program awareness. With these dependent 
variables, the most consistent correlates are group membership, 
program awareness, and need (although the correlation with CON- 
TACT is negative). . 

Multivariate analysis is appropriate for showing the related 
contribution of each of the seven predictors. In Table 2, the betas 
from listwise multiple regression appear. The best predictors of 
CONTACT (in descending order) are political participation, program 
awareness, political efficacy, and need (the last in a direction contrary 
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TABLE 2 
Standardized Regression Coefficients: Bureaucratic 
Encounters with Predictors (N = 456) 


CONTACT  PROGUTIL 


Group membership -.07 o LGRKEK 
Program awareness .11%*ž ~11** 
Need ~.08% 22 kkkk 
Education 08 -.09% 
Political interest 04 03 
Political efficacy -08% -.07 
Political participation ~26%*KE = -,03 
R ~ 40 38 
Adjusted Rr a “LZ 
Sig 0.0 0.0 


*p< .10; **p < .05; ***p < .O1; ****p < 001. 


to expectations). PROGUTIL’s most potent predictors are group 
membership, need, program awareness, and—in a direction counter 
to what one would anticipate—education. Only modest variation is 
explained for CONTACT and PROGUTIL. Thus it is clear that 
different processes underlie different species of bureaucratic en- 
counter. To bolster this contention, Pearson’s r between CONTACT 
and PROGUTIL is only .05, suggesting that the two types of. 
bureaucratic encounter are not closely related with one another. 
To obtain a more precise sense of the distinct processes at work, I 
conducted two path analyses. Figure 1 presents the complicated web 
of interactions shaping CONTACT (stepwise multiple regression is 
used, with a cutoff point of t = .05 for including a path). Political 
participation, program awareness, and political efficacy all have 
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Figure 1: Path Analysis—CONTACT as Dependent Variable 


direct paths to CONTACT. Indirect effects abound; program 
awareness, efficacy, interest, education, need, and group membership 
all manifest such influence. 

PROGUTIL’s pattern is much cleaner. Figure 2 shows that group 
membership and need have strong, direct effects on actual program 
use. 


DISCUSSION 


To summarize basic findings, I examine the patterns for each 
dependent variable. 

CONTACT. In order of magnitude, Pearson’s correlation coeffi- 
cients with strong relationships to CONTACT are political partici- 
pation, education, program awareness, political efficacy, political 
interest, group membership, and (inversely) need. Multivariate 
analysis indicate that participation, awareness, efficacy, and (in- 
versely) need are the most important predictors. 15% of the variation 
is explained. Path analysis reveals a complex web of interactions, 
with three predictors—participation, awareness, and efficacy— 
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Figure 2: Path Analysis—PROGUTIL as Dependent Variable 


having direct paths to CONTACT. ' 

PROGUTIL. Correlates of PROGUTIL (in order of descending 
magnitude) are group membership, need, awareness, interest, and 
(inversely) efficacy. The largest betas from multiple regression 
analysis are membership, need, awareness, and (inversely) education. 
13% of the variation is explained. Path analysis indicates that group 
membership and need independently shape overall program usage. 

Why the anomalous findings for education and need? In one sense, 
this seems straightforward—-education is inversely associated with 
extent of need Pearson’s r = —.21 [p< .001]). With CONTACT, need 
is linked negatively. This may be a reflection of the depoliticizing 
effects of personal problems (e.g., Rosenstone, 1982; Brody and 
Sniderman, 1977; Sniderman and Brody, 1977). CONTACT, if the 
socioeconomic model is correct, should be related to key variables as 
are more traditional metrics of political action. Hence, perhaps, the 
negative relationship between need and CONTACT. Nonetheless, 
others have found need related to particularized contacts, so that this 
speculation is not fully satisfying. 

PROGUTIL as dependent is negatively tied to education and 
positively to need. Both findings make sense. Need would lead people 
to use programs. Education? More educated people have fewer 
needs. Thus such individuals would be less likely to actually use 
programs. 

Above all else, patterns of relationships differ according to which 
variable is dependent. This underlines the importance of researchers’ 
explicitly specifying the nature of their dependent variables. It makes 
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a difference whether one is exploring input contacting or outtake 
program use. 

Previous literature identifies at least six categories of predictors of 
contacting behavior. Across the two indices of contact which I have 
examined, each one has some role to play. Listwise multiple 
regression shows that need had a significant impact on the two 
dependent variables, awareness on two, and civic orientations, SES 
(i.e., education), group membership, and political participation on 
one. Path analysis demonstrates that need, awareness, civic orien- 
tations, group membership, and political participation each have one 
direct path to a dependent variable; SES (indicated by education) has 
none. 

In this research note, I have tried to address the relative effects of a 
series of variables emphasized in the literature on contacting 
agencies. That specific task is undertaken for the first time in this 
essay. While there are problems with my analysis (e.g., the sample), 
this note does contribute to the further development of an important 
body of research by carrying out a full multivariate analysis. 

One final observation. Overall, the literature on bureaucratic 
encounters is interesting and features many clever efforts to explain 
the phenomenon. However, at least in the study reported upon here, 
rather little variation seems to be explained by the major variables 
thus far identified in this corpus. The results described herein indicate 
a serious challenge facing those working within this area. There are 
many pieces of a jigsaw puzzle lying about in the literature that have 
not yet been put together in a way that solves the puzzle. There is 
enough unexplained variation that it seems clear that further work is 
needed to discover those factors crucial for shaping contact with and 
use of programs. 
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Organizational identity offers a theory and practice for analyzing the intersubjective 
meaning of organizational behavior. It advances an explanation of individual feelings 
about organizations rooted in infancy, what Winnicott (1965) calls a “holding 
environment,” and an explanation of interpersonal relationships in adulthood but 
with origins in infancy and childhood, what Kohut (1977; 1984) calls “selfobject 
transferences. ” It further presents the notion of transference of emotions in hierarchical 
organizations as an instrument for observing and explaining key interpersonal 
relationships between organizational superordinates and subordinates, and between 
organizational analysts and clients. Knowing organizational identity provides an 
understanding of unconscious motivations governing the behavior of organizational 
members. 


ORGANIZATIONAL IDENTITY 
A Psychoanalytic Exploration 
of Organizational Meaning 


MICHAEL A. DIAMOND 
University of Missouri— Columbia 


Organizational studies are undergoing change. Organization theory 
and research are moving toward greater sensitivity to subjective 
perceptions of the world, as illustrated by the current focus on 
“organizational culture.”! This development shifts the analysis of 
organizations from the study of empirical “objective” data to 
“intersubjective” data. Scholars want to know what organizational 
members experience and how that experience influences their 
decisions and actions. Contemporary organizational research is, 
therefore, composed less of “factual” statements from detached 
observers about administrative behavior and more of statements 
from participants themselves. 

This shift in the level of analysis is creating a new field of 
organizational analysis. Organizational analysts want to understand 
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organizational settings that promote anxiety and encourage re- 
pression, denial, and the splitting of participant feelings and thoughts 
(Zaleznik and Kets de Vries, 1975; Kernberg, 1979; Kets de Vries, 
1980; 1984; Kets de Vries and Miller, 1984). These psychologically 
defensive responses protect organizational members from threatening 
or potentially threatening interpersonal and organizational situ- 
ations. At the same time, these defenses damage self, self-other, and 
organizational relationships by fostering inauthenticity. Conse- 
quently, a false self may emerge (Winnicott, 1965) in which inter- 
personal and organizational defensive and repressive dynamics 
conceal feelings and thoughts of organizational members. 

Modern organizational analysis focuses on the tension between 
the “true self,” which modern organizational norms and values often 
negate or suppress, and the false self (Diamond, 1985b). Acknowledg- 
ment and communication of repressed (inaccessible) feelings and 
thoughts about the “true” (actual) experience of the interpersonal or 
organizational events alleviate anxiety and minimize psychologically 
defensive behavior. Such therapeutic consequences result from 
collaborative inquiry between organizational analyst and client, and 
among clients themselves. The collaborative search for organi- 
zational identity produces shared meanings and consensual vali- 
dation, which aid clients in problem solving and conflict resolution. 
A way of better understanding the importance of authentic and 
inauthentic states of self to organizations and organizational mem- 
bers is through the concept of organizational identity. 

By advancing the concept of organizational identity, this essay 
contributes to the organizational literature a theory and practice for 
analyzing the intersubjective meaning of organizational behavior. It 
advances an explanation of individual feelings rooted in infancy 
about organizations, what Winnicott (1965) calls the “holding 
environment,” and an explanation of interpersonal relationships 
grounded in adulthood but with origins in infancy and childhood— 
what Kohut (1977; 1984) calls “selfobject transferences.” It further 
proffers the notion of transference of emotions in hierarchical 
organizations as an instrument for observing and explaining key 
interpersonal relationships between organizational superordinates 
and their subordinates and between organizational analysts and their 
clients. Such relationships are grounded in the unconscious desires 
and expectations of both parties to the relationship. This is the 
essence of a transference of emotions. Understanding transference of 
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emotions between superordinates and subordinates is a key ingredient 
in organizational identity, which distinguishes it, most prominently, 
from the popular use of organizational culture in the analysis of 
organization. Finally, for the purpose of organizational change and 
development an awareness of organizational identity is essential to 
the organizational member’s willingness to assume responsibility for 
his or her actions and change the status quo. This willingness to take 
responsibility for one’s actions is both the result of a mutual 
understanding of displaced (transferred) emotions between super- 
ordinates and subordinates, and often among peers, in the organi- 
zation, and the outcome of one’s recognition of his or her unconscious 
expectations and the desires of others. Knowing the identity of an 
organization evokes the personal meaning, experience, and per- 
ception of organizational life in the mind of individual members, 
which helps us understand unconscious motivations that govern 
behavior and that distinguishes one organization from another. 

Organizational identity defines who we all are in a group and who 
(or what) we can be as members of groups (role identity). Organi- 
zational identity is the network of repetitive interpersonal strategies 
for coping with (defending against) interpersonal and organizational 
events that are stressful and perceived as threatening. Organizational 
identity represents the means by which work groups orient themselves 
toward the organization and from which individuals acquire their 
own sense of security and identity. 

Organizational identity, it will be shown, may be found in the 
difficult-to-observe patterns of (interpersonal) interaction within 
organizations. Discovering organizational identity involves inter- 
preting how people handle themselves and each other, especially 
under conditions of stress and change within organizations. Organi- 
zational analysis focuses upon individual behavior and interpersonal 
relationships that must be interpreted to find underlying meaning in 
the actions of others and make sense of complex organizational 
dynamics. 

The concept of organizational identity is not entirely new (see Kets 
de Vries, 1984; Levinson and Weinbaum, 1984; Larcon and Reitter, 
1984). Psychoanalytic organizational theorists and consultants, 
however, do not always share similar conceptions of organizational 
identity even when they set their sights on the same phenomenon. 
Levinson and Weinbaum, for example, emphasize the role of the ego 
ideal in organizational identification, while Larcon and Reitter 
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(1984) stress major themes upon which the organizational identity is 
based. These themes include structural factors, political factors, 
action systems, and organizational imagery. Although my con- 
ceptualization incorporates many of these ideas, I wish to offer an 
alternative conceptualization. 

My intent is to contribute to the organizational analyst’s and 
administrative practitioner’s way of thinking about and seizing hold 
of the intersubjective data collected in the process of observing self 
and others at work. Gaining an appreciation of these data enhances 
the psychoanalytic conceptualization of organizational identity. I 
turn to the latter subject first. 


DEFINING ORGANIZATIONAL IDENTITY 


Organizational identity is the totality of repetitive patterns of 
individual behavior and interpersonal relationships that taken to- 
gether comprise the unacknowledged meaning of organizational life. 
These patterns of behavior include both consciously and un- 
consciously motivated actions that must be interpreted in order to 
have meaning for organizational members. This definition em- 
phasizes organizational identity as the product of both conscious and 
unconscious thoughts and feelings that motivate behavior. The 
definition focuses upon interpreting individual actions in an inter- 
personal context. Organizational identity, it is asserted, evolves from 
narcissistic (self-other) needs for self-cohesion and integrity in work 
groups of two or more persons communicating and interacting with 
the intent of meeting an organizational (formal or informal) objective. 
Organizational identity, it will be seen, is a work group’s coping 
response to critical incidents and everyday stressors. This is consistent 
with “the speculation that the evolution of affects serves the adaptive 
needs of the group” (Modell, 1984: 184), which means that group 
performance in organizations must always be considered in a 
situational context. 

Organizational identity is, therefore, the product of interpersonal 
strategies (defensive and adaptive) for coping with critical incidents. 
Such incidents may influence power and authority, responsibility and 
accountability, or may produce greater uncertainty and heiplessness. 
Regardless, these incidents are changes from the status quo in 
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organizations and consequently generate anxiety among organi- 
zational members. 

Moreover, organizational identity is a solution to contradictory 
motives and conflicting aims of organizational participants. By this is 
meant that organizational identity represents a compromise for- 
mation. The assertion that organizational identity is a compromise 
formation means that it is the product of conflict that partially 
expresses both (or the collective) parties to the conflict (Rycroft, 
1968: 20). These collective defenses organize experience, shape 
perceptions of oneself and others, and, ultimately, influence admin- 
istrative decisions and actions. It therefore develops from competing 
narcissistic needs and psychological defenses against threatening 
situations (situations perceived as particularly threatening to self- 
esteem and integrity; Diamond, 1984, 1985a). 

In sum, organizational identity implies that many repetitive 
(frequently ritualistic) patterns of interactions within work groups 
and among participants are, for organizational members, purposeful 
(but not necessarily conscious) psychological defenses against threat- 
ening events and interpersonal activities. These patterns of defenses 
constitute rational administrative processes of organizations that 
regulate threats to personal security (self-integrity) by structuring 
organizational life. 

In the next section, the psychological origins of the concept of 
organizational identity are located in the so-called holding environ- 
ment of infancy (Winnicott, 1965). The significance of this childhood 
holding environment both impacts behavior in organizations and, 
equally significant, the holding environment of organizations affects 
human behavior and adult development in much the same way. 


CHILDHOOD AND ORGANIZATIONAL 
HOLDING ENVIRONMENTS 


The holding environment may be regarded as the first organi- 
zational matrix of the nascent self. It becomes the unconscious 
symbol of the human artifact called “organization.” An individual’s 
first contact with organizations occurs in infancy. Organizational 
identity (adulthood) is grounded in the early psychological origins of 
conflict between the individual and the organization. The origins of 
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organizational identity are rooted in the baby’s first awareness of self 
as separate from others, an awareness that results in feelings of 
ambivalence and separation anxiety for the infant. The degree of 
success of separation and individuation depends upon the adequacy 
of the child’s holding environment and the establishment of object 
constancy, the quality of “good-enough” parenting. The baby must 
feel secure and safe enough in the parent’s presence to practice his or 
her newly discovered autonomy and independence. Both psy- 
choanalytic concepts imply the need for reliability and authenticity of 
parenting (“good-enough mothering”) during the child’s separation 
and individuation (Winnicott, 1965). The importance of attachment, 
separation, and individuation, and the “good-enough” holding 
environment requires further elaboration. 

An adequate holding environment consists of the parent’s em- 
pathic (mirroring and idealizing) responses to the needs of the infant’s 
nascent self. The parent satisfies the infant’s narcissistic needs for 
(mirroring) self-confirmation and (idealization) merger with great- 
ness, strength, and calmness by a willingness and ability to authen- 
tically and compassionately react to the baby’s preverbal cues. The 
parent can facilitate the infant’s cognitive and emotional self- 
development by establishing a secure and relatively anxiety-free 
attachment from which the baby can separate and individuate with 
confidence. Consequently, the parent’s availability for safety and 
contact comfort facilitates the baby’s sense of himself as separate 
from the loving parent, and, therefore, as separate from others and 
the environment. 

In contrast to the “good-enough” holding environment, an 
inadequate (“not-good-enough”) holding environment does not 
provide for the baby’s primary narcissistic demands. The infant’s 
emotional safety and security needs are not met. In fact, the parent 
may demand that the infant respond to the mother’s or father’s 
frustrated childhood narcissistic needs. The parent is not emotionally 
accessible to the infant and perhaps manipulates the child into 
meeting her or his needs. This anxious attachment to the parent 
(primarily to the mother) compromises the infant’s efforts toward 
separation and individuation. Intense feelings of ambivalence and 
separation anxiety are experienced. As the primary relationship to 
the parent is filled with uncertainty, successful differentiation 
between self and other, and self and environment becomes very 
difficult. The baby becomes depleted without the narcissistic supplies 
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he needs for self-sustenance and individuation. As a result, a “false 
self” emerges that intends to protect the “true self” now filled with 
rage and loss due to separation anxiety. The preverbal holding 
environment is the psychological foundation for future self and 
other, and self and environmental relationships; a fact disregarded by 
scholars of mainstream organizational behavior and contemporary 
proponents of organizational culture. Because of the similarity of the 
organizational holding environment to that of the infant’s relation- 
ship to the parent, organizational themes of attachment, separation, 
loss, and anxiety will reenact earlier developmental anxieties and 
perhaps create new ones. 

In sum, organizational identity is a theory of self and other 
relations. It guides practitioners and organizational analysts in the 
practice of analyzing self and other relations in organizational 
settings. Its basic theoretical premise is that the model for under- 
standing unconscious adult actions in organizations is found in the 
dynamics of self-other relations in infancy. Similar to the role of 
parenting in establishing a safe and “good-enough” holding environ- 
ment for the emergence of the baby’s sense of self, the organizational 
environment of the adult may either help or hurt self-integrity. 
Furthermore, psychological dilemmas of organizational membership 
may revive the infant’s earlier anxieties arising from his or her 
relationship to the parent. 

In order to appreciate the significance of early object (self-other) 
relations more fully, the usefulness of transference for organizational 
analysis should be stated. Transference, as defined in the next section, 
provides for the understanding of many unconscious aspects of 
interpersonal relations. In this regard, transference is used as an 
analytical technique for studying organizational identity. The pri- 
mary unit of analysis of organizational identity is interpersonal (but 
not interpersonal in the traditional social psychological sense), 
transference enables the organizational analyst and practitioner to 
understand the unconscious meaning of human interactions in 
empathy and counter-transference. By placing himself in the other’s 
experience through identification (empathy) and by acknowledging 
how he is responding to others (countertransference), the organi- 
zational analyst and administrative practitioner are more responsive 
to (interpret) how organizational members feel and think in present 
circumstances. These dimensions of transference encourage public 
testing of assumptions intended to confirm or disconfirm the 
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meaning of the experiences of the other members, which include 
unconscious themes from early self-other relations. These trans- 
ference themes are categorized into three patterns: mirroring, 
idealizing, and twinship (alter ego). In the final analysis, the study of 
transference is especially appropriate to exploring the psy- 
chodynamics of repetitive self, self-other, and environmental re- 
lations that comprise the organizational identity. 
In the following section, transference is defined and discussed. 


TRANSFERENCE OF EMOTIONS 


Transference of emotions is an everyday occurrence of human 
interaction. It is an unconscious (often preconscious) phenomenon 
that typically occurs between two persons in which one transfers 
feelings from significant past relationships (to mother, father, 
siblings, etc.) to another person in the present. According to 
psychoanalyst Ralph Greenson (1978: 201), “Transference is the 
experiencing of feelings, drives, attitudes, fantasies, and defenses 
toward a person in the present that are inappropriate to that person 
and are a repetition, a displacement of reactions originating in regard 
to significant persons of early childhood. I emphasize that for a 
reaction to be considered transference it must have two character- 
istics: It must be a repetition of the past and it must be inappropriate 
to the present.” The notion of transference helps explain the infant- 
parent relationship. John Bowlby (1979) describes the prolonged 
dependency of infancy as “attachment” behavior in which the infant 
“clings to” and “follows” the mother. From the beginning of life, this 
universal human condition sets the stage for a dynamic and 
contradictory psychological structure of selfhood. It is the dilemma 
of self-identity derived from the (cognitive-affective) negotiation of 
one’s self-image in the developmental process of separation and 
individuation, differentiation and integration. Adult interactions are, 
therefore, bound to renew feelings of attachment, separation, loss, 
and anxiety that promote the splitting-up or repression of such 
feelings. These phenomena are often psychoanalytically understood 
as a form of repetition-compulsion, or simply the compulsion to 
repeat earlier conditions. The outcome of these human interactions 
are unconsciously affected by the interpersonal quality of the 
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relationship. For example, a subordinate may have unconscious 
expectations of his superordinate. These expectations may originate 
in his frustrated need for idealization during childhood, where his 
need to merge with greatness, strength, and calmness was unfulfilled. 
Such painful disappointment is often pushed out of conscious 
awareness (repressed) until a significant adult relationship revives 
feelings and thoughts unconsciously associated with earlier events 
between a child and his parents. In this instance, the subordinate may 
admire and idealize his supervisor as superhuman and infallible. 
Inevitably, his admired supervisor makes mistakes that result in the 
subordinate’s feeling severe disappointment, rage, and depression. 
His needs to merge with greatness, strength, and calmness are once 
again frustrated. His feelings of rage and depression are linked to his 
experience as a child, when he experienced the holding environment 
between himself and his mother and father, himself and others, as 
dangerous and unstable. Such feelings are inappropriate to the 
present (transferred). In sum, transference is often an expression of 
frustrated narcissistic (developmental) needs or narcissistic injury 
that results in damaged self-integrity and lowered self-esteem. 

Before describing the nuances of transference phenomena obser- 
vable in the organizational setting, I will explain the underlying 
developmental rationale for recurrent transference of emotions in 
adults. 


NARCISSISTIC NEEDS OF THE BIPOLAR SELF 


In Figure 1, Kohut’s conceptualization of narcissistic development 
known as the bipolar self is presented. Kohut’s categories of 
transference, while incomplete, provide a basis for analyzing organi- 
zational identity. The bipolar self consists of ambitions at one pole 
and ideals at the other pole. These are connected by an “intermediate 
area” of talents and skills (Kohut, 1977; 1984). Certain types of 
transference (mirroring, idealizing, and twinship) correspond to each 
pole and the intermediate area of the bipolar self. Explaining these 
transferences and their relationship to components of the bipolar self, 
Kohut writes, “The individual developmental lines of our three major 
self [other] object needs should therefore be examined... via a 
detailed investigation of the needs of man for the sustenance of his 
self in these three areas (i.e., his need to experience mirroring and 
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pole of intermediate area of pole of 


ambitions--------~--- skills and talents--~--------- idealized goals 


CORRESPONDING SELF AND OTHER NEEDS 


mirror transference----twinship and alterego----idealizing transference 





Figure 1: Bipolar Self 


acceptance; his need to experience merger with greatness, strength, 
and calmness; and his need to experience the presence of essential 
alikeness) from the moment of birth to the moment of death” (1984: 
194). Parental responsiveness in the early childhood environment to 
the child’s narcissistic need -for mirroring and confirmation en- 
courages the establishment of ambitions. Responsiveness to the 
child’s need for merger with greatness, strength; and calmness 
promotes the development of ideals. The experience of the presence 
of essential alikeness facilitates the development of personal talents 
and skills. All of this supports self-cohesion and integrity essential to 
personal security and self-esteem. Among adults, “the selfobject 
transferences arise . . . in consequence of the fact that certain 
developmental needs were not responded to adequately in childhood 
but, on the other hand, were not frustrated completely” (p. 201). For 
Kohut, the needs of the bipolar self are crucial developmental 
components of healthy narcissism. 

Narcissistic needs of the bipolar self persist in organizational life 
(as illustrated in the above example) and are analyzable through the 
study of transference. Whether their expression is healthy or 
pathological depends on many factors, but, most important, the 
degree to which narcissistic demands are satisfied or frustrated 
depends upon superordinate-subordinate relations. For example, 
needs for mirroring and acceptance are satisfied or frustrated 
depending upon a manager’s ability to communicate recognition and 
appreciation for the performance of subordinates. When satisfied, 
needs for mirroring and acceptance are important motivators of 
organizational members. Needs for merger with greatness, strength, 
and calmness found in normal idealization are satisfied or frustrated 
depending upon the degree of a manager’s perceived charisma and 
integrity. Such perceived and actual leadership characteristics en- 
courage identification with managers and with managerial ideals and 
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values. Finally, needs for talents and skills are satisfied or frustrated 
depending upon the adequacy of training and development oppor- 
tunities, employee orientation, and mentoring between supervisors 
and their subordinates. Satisfaction of these needs encourages the 
desire for twinship and the experience of alikeness, which may 
strengthen self-competence and integrity, and affiliation of organi- 
zational members. Satisfaction of narcissistic needs in organizational 
life is not necessarily healthy, ethical, or efficacious. Frustration of 
narcissistic needs in organizational life is not necessarily unhealthy, 
unethical, or ineffective. The merit and quality of each case must be 
independently examined. Therefore, the need for interpreting organi- 
zational identity is paramount. The case illustrations presented later 
will help. 

In the following section, I define and analyze the psychoanalytic 
notion of transference within the organizational context. 


TRANSFERENCE PHENOMENA IN 
ORGANIZATIONAL HIERARCHIES 


The analysis of transference is critical to understanding organi- 
zational identity. Attention to the “invariance” (Atwood and 
Stolorow, 1984) of human interactions, such as that found in the 
transference of emotions between superordinates and subordinates, 
is central to organizational analysis. Transference occurs in super- 
subordinate and peer relations, and between organizational analyst 
and client. In particular, transference phenomena are best understood 
by the analysis of leader-follower (superordinate-subordinate) re- 
lations. These relationships are filled with many reenactments of the 
dependency, attachment, separation, and individuation dilemmas of 
the parent-child relationship. 


TRANSFERENCE IN ORGANIZATIONS 


Hierarchy, which is characterized by super-subordinate relations, 
encourages overdependencies and psychologically regressive (parent- 
child) interactions among adults (Freud, 1922; Fromm, 1941; 
Argyris, 1957; Kernberg, 1979; Diamond, 1984). As a result, these 
structurally imposed “inferior-superior” (Fromm, 1941) role relation- 
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ships trigger reenactments of early childhood authority and nar- 
cissistic relationships. For example, superiors and subordinates 
displace frustrated needs onto each other. Superordinates and 
subordinates serve each other’s unconscious and preconscious needs. 
The “heart” of otherwise impersonal hierarchical dynamics is found 
in narcissistic and infantile needs brought to and created by these 
relationships. These (prereflectively) unconscious and reciprocal 
transferences comprise the interpretable transference phenomena of 
complex organizations. The organizational identity embedded in 
these patterns of interpersonal hierarchical relationships must be 
discovered and described in order to achieve intentional change in the 
status quo. This requires superordinate and subordinate coming to 
share a common understanding, explanation, and interpretation of 
their transference of emotions. This is provided by insightful 
practitioners and organizational consultants who are able to analyze 
the transference in order to facilitate learning. 


ANALYSIS OF TRANSFERENCE IN ORGANIZATIONS 


The analysis of transference in organizations involves the assembly 
of a coherent image of interpersonal patterns of human interactions. 
The practitioner and organizational analyst must, momentarily, shift 
the center of experience away from himself in order, in the role of 
participant-observer, to empathically comprehend the intersubjective 
experience of organizational participants. Acquiring empathy by the 
process of identification (organizational identity), the practitioner 
reaches an interpretive understanding of interpersonal and organi- 
zational dynamics by seeing from the point of view of the other’s 
experience of self and others, self and environment. The usefulness 
and truth value of such qualitative (intersubjective) data depends 
upon a practitioner’s or organizational analyst’s willingness to test his 
assumptions about the other’s experience publicly. This requires the 
analyst to confirm or disconfirm interpretations acquired by identi- 
fication (organizational identity) and empathy. Practitioners and 
organizational analysts focus on transferences that are repetitive, 
psychologically regressive, and counterproductive. These trans- 
ference phenomena are especially observable in organizational 
responses to stressful events or critical incidents. Kets de Vries and 
Miller (1984: 18) comment, “The focus is on clusters of behavior that 
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remain relatively stable over the years, as opposed to simple 
dimensions of behavior.” 

To summarize: In organizational life transference phenomena 
contribute to the construction of organizational identity. Authority 
and peer relations rekindle frustrated (infantile) narcissistic needs in 
adult behavior. Stressful organizational events such as changes in 
leadership, retrenchment, cutbacks, policy or budgetary revisions, 
and shift of political climate foster psychologically regressive and 
defensive responses. 

To better understand how transference phenomena are inter- 
preted, we can look at three patterns of interpersonal relations: 
mirroring, idealizing, and (alter ego) twinship (Kohut, 1977; 1984). 


INTERPRETING MIRRORING AND IDEALIZING 
TRANSFERENCE IN ORGANIZATIONS 


The first two patterns of transference, mirroring and idealizing, 
are two sides of the same pattern of human interaction and therefore 
are discussed together. Mirror transferences derive from infantile 
needs for acceptance. If these needs are frustrated in adulthood, a 
manager may strive to support a narcissistic deficit by surrounding 
himself with admiring and loyal subordinates. Depending upon the 
degree of narcissistic injury and deficiency of adequate mirroring, 
mirror-hungry managers may develop a leadership style that is 
autocratic, paternalistic, and authoritarian. Subordinates are ex- 
pected to admire and appear forced into a position of overdependence 
upon their managers. In these circumstances, staff loyalty and 
admiration encourage idealized images of their managers, which 
distorts staff capacity to recognize limitations. Staff members may 
respond by becoming “as-if performers,” false and inauthentic. Their 
superior’s overdetermined need for admiration is internalized by 
subordinates in an attitude that dictates: “I will be as you desire me” 
(Sullivan, 1953). In such instances, organizational subordinates 
become preoccupied with meeting the confirmation needs of their 
manager, thus being similar to infants who must respond to the 
mothers’ narcissistic needs in the inadequate holding environment, 
the origins of (what Winnicott calls) a false self. In adulthood, this 
sort of role conformity is indicative of human interactions in 
organizational hierarchies in which managers unwittingly perpetuate 
inauthentic false-self systems among their membership. 
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In the above situation, the transference is reciprocal. The manager 
has assumed his leadership post with extraordinary needs for 
acceptance and recognition because of earlier deprivation. Sub- 
ordinates respond with admiration and praise or they are eliminated 
as undesirables. The manager unwittingly seeks out staff members 
whose hunger for mirroring and acceptance gives them needs for 
merging with greatness, strength, and calmness. In this case, organi- 
zational identity is predicated on a mirror-hungry leadership style. 
The manager in this instance requires a staff in search of idealizable 
authority. He or she encourages and accepts such idealization so that, 
eventually, staff members come to merge psychologically with the 
imagined strength, greatness, and calmness of the manager. In return 
the manager receives love, admiration, and loyalty from the staff. 
This example of narcissistic (self-other) transference in organi- 
zational hierarchy is a persistent and repetitive pattern of super- 
subordinate interaction. A similar trend is found with the twinship or 
alter-ego transference. 


INTERPRETING TWINSHIP (ALTER-EGO) 
TRANSFERENCE IN ORGANIZATIONS 


Failure of an adequate mirroring response often produces a wish 
to merge with a twin (or alter ego) instead of with an idealizable other. 
Merger is sought with a person or group viewed as essentially alike. 
An absence or minimum of differentiation between self and other is 
characteristic of this transference experience, in which pairing and 
merger occur among two or more people. This response solves the 
problem of inadequate parenting by repairing the perceived self- 
deficit with collective reassurances of self-importance and superiority. 

In adulthood, the twinship transference is a defensive response to 
threatening situations. For example, twinship needs in organizations 
are evoked by perceived failure, or loss of leadership, mission, 
political or financial support. Consequently, members feel dis- 
appointed and hostile, taking flight from their intense feelings and 
potential conflict. This group or organization flight from a critical 
incident produces twinship or pairing with select others. Such 
motives can lead to homogeneity, uniformity, and group or dyadic 
cohesion. 

Group cohesion becomes an important issue for organizational 
members. A retreat into “the presence of essential alikeness,” 
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momentarily repairs the perceived deficit in organizational partici- 
pant’s talents and skills. Identification with peers who have been 
similarly trained and educated often repairs the perceived deficit with 
collective reassurances of the importance and superiority of the like- 
minded member’s contribution to the organization. 

Interpretation of organizational identity? is possible because of 
these transference phenomena. We must now proceed to examine 
organizational analysis in theory and practice. 


ORGANIZATIONAL ANALYSIS: 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Organizational analysis centers on the acquisition of reflective 
knowledge, which is derived from attempts at illuminating, by 
working with organizational participants, the structures of inter- 
personal meaning and purpose that comprise an organization’s 
identity. Awareness of organizational identity, and the place of one’s 
role identity in it, is necessary for the assumption of personal 
responsibility and claimed action on behalf of individual organi- 
zational members. This assumption is crucial in promoting genuine 
democratic administration of public and business services (Diamond, 
1985b). The fundamental intent of the psychoanalytic enterprise is 
that of unlocking meanings (1986: 48), while the concepts of function, 
purpose, and meaning of experience and behavior make up psy- 
choanalytic theory (p. 51). But it deserves highlighting that “what 
endows words and other symbolic structures with significance is the 
communication of affects” (Modell, 1984: 173). Therefore, psy- 
choanalytic organizational analysts, in contrast to nonpsychoanalytic 
organizational analysts, know that “interpretation can be effective 
only when there is, in Strachey’s terms, a ‘point of urgency,’ that is to 
say [when] affect is genuine and communicated” (p. 90).4 This is 
consistent with the emphasis upon the analysis of critical incidents as 
a strategy for reaching affects otherwise screened-off by repression 
and denial. In sum, the primary unit of analysis is interpersonal, the 
primary language is that of activity and relationships (Klein, 1976), 
and the primary transmitter is that of affects (Modell, 1984). These 
efforts make sense of the perceptual and emotional world (inter- 
personal experience) of organizational members and the influence of 
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that inner organizational world on organizational action. 

The analyst functions as a “reteller of narration” who brings to the 
surface the participant’s “disclaiming of actions” (Schafer, 1983). The 
disclaiming of and discomfort with actions alerts the analyst to 
inauthenticity: a retreat into the public world that consequently 
“relieves one [the manager or public administrator] of personal 
responsibility” (Chessick, 1986: 87). 

For example, one manager requested a consultation to resolve an 
ongoing conflict between two departmental assistants. The admin- 
istrator described his (rational) role as that of managing organi- 
zational boundaries between his department and the (operating 
environment) public. He complained that his two assistants con- 
stantly quarreled and were unable to manage the activities of their 
departments effectively. Nevertheless, he was rarely in the office and 
spent most of his time in the field. His actions were perceived not only 
_ by the consultant but also by his two assistants as flight from a 
threatening situation that persisted unresolved (role identity = one 
who flees from conflict). Moreover, his two assistants avoided raising 
the issue with each other and with the director himself. The 
organizational consultant’s intervention consisted of eliciting this 
flight theme (defensive theme of organizational identity) and helping 
the managers to acknowledge their responsibility for the situation 
and claim their flight-oriented actions. Once that was accomplished it 
was possible to investigate the reasons and motives for their past 
actions so they could learn. This meant exploring feelings and 
underlying assumptions and attributions about each other. 

The organizational analyst and management practitioner assist 
organizational participants, who share a common organizational 
history, in elaborating and consensually validating interpersonal 
experience. He literally helps them “come to terms” with the psychic 
or affective base of their relationships. The complex role of analyst 
and practitioner is, therefore, that of participant-observer (Sullivan, 
1953; Havens, 1976; Diamond, 1985b; Hirsch, 1985) and coauthor 
(Schafer, 1983) in the con-text of organizational dynamics. This 
interpretive role requires the establishment of a working alliance 
(Greenson, 1978) with organizational participants to reach, by way of 
interpretation, some clarification and mutual understanding of 
interpersonal experience in present organizational life. In the above 
case, the analyst offered the interpretation that regardless of their 
individual differences and disagreements, the three executive admin- 
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istrators shared in avoiding conflict. They had constructed an organiza- 
tional identity characterized by mutual flights. This was responsible 
for deteriorating administration of departmental activities. 

Organizational analysts and practitioners participate in and 
observe distinctive interpersonal configurations that produce and 
perpetuate organizational identity. The analyst and practitioner 
assumes that (prereflectively) unconscious (Atwood and Stolorow, 
1984) actions of organizational members are primarily responsible 
for producing organizational identity. If not for the intervention, 
organizational members would remain unaware of the meaning and 
consequences of their actions and decisions and, therefore, lack the 
necessary information for change. 

In the next two sections, I offer two case illustrations that 
incorporate three categories of transference phenomena in complex 
organizations. Both case illustrations are drawn from the author’s 
consultation experiences. 


CASE EXAMPLE: 
MIRRORING AND IDEALIZING TRANSFERENCE 


A state agency had a history of detached and passive leadership. 
For nearly 15 years each of the 5 agency directors who had served as 
chief administrator was assigned the post only a few years before 
retirement. Each had little or no executive mandate to plan for the 
future of the agency. Because of their ages (all over 60 years) and lack 
of political support, they resisted the role of representative (proactive 
and supportive) leader. Because of a lack of vital leadership, the 
agency could be described as a “depressed” organization (Kets de 
Vries and Miller, 1984) in which stagnation and apathy became 
deeply embedded in the organizational climate. Interviews with staff 
members revealed that they were dedicated public servants who 
genuinely cared for their clients and whose personal ethics supported 
the espoused mission of the agency. Turnover was not unusually high 
for such a lifeless agency because the staff were professionals in a 
vocation that offered little opportunity for mobility. This socioeco- 
nomic fact left them with little choice: in order to change, they had 
either to move out of state or change vocations. Consequently, staff 
members either selected-in and appeared to accept the situation, or 
“burned out” from frustration and disappointment and left. 
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Many of the staff members had been with the agency for more than 
5 years, and they were eager for change and repeatedly expressed a 
desire for “real” leadership. Then, as a consequence of the election of 
a liberal, progressive state administration, the public agency acquired 
(it was assumed) proactive leadership and a policy mandate in 
support of the agency’s provision of services. 

The new chief administrator, a 45-year-old male with previous 
experience as a respected political manager and state lobbyist, took 
charge of the agency with the intent of revitalizing policy commitment 
to client service and reorganizing the agency. The reorganization 
limited the discretion of caseworkers (and other key professionals) 
and increased the chief administrator’s authority and control by 
holding all unit supervisors and regional supervisors directly account- 
able. Where staff professionals previously had significant discretion 
and responsibility but no representative leadership, they now had 
limited discretion and responsibility. Yet the agency’s adjustment to 
renewed bureaucratic leadership was relatively smooth. It took about 
three or four months for staff members to shift from stagnation to a 
revitalized commitment to the espoused policy of the agency. Change 
occurred with surprisingly little overt conflict and resistance, some- 
what unusual for a change of such magnitude. In fact, staff members 
glorified their new leader, bestowing upon him exceptional respect 
and admiration. It was evident that agency members had displaced 
frustrated feelings of idealization onto the new chief administrator, 
who, in turn, relished the aggrandizement. 

In this example, ideal-hungry staff professionals unwittingly 
satisfied frustrated needs for idealization by merging with a mirror- 
hungry leader. The staff’s desire for merger with a leader of perceived 
greatness, strength, and calmness was reciprocated by the new chief 
administrator’s desire for mirroring and acceptance. The mutual 
transference of emotional needs was complete, and a concomitant 
pattern of interaction followed. Below the level of unchanged 
organizational structure and sameness of mission, a new organi- 
zational identity was created. 

We need not view this transference pattern in a completely 
negative fashion; as Kets de Vries and Miller (1984: 83-84) point out, 


It is possible to distinguish two types of idealization, which we shall 
call “normal idealization” and “clinging behavior.” These are pro- 
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gressively more extreme in the amount of passivity and dependence 
shown by followers. In “normal” idealization, the follower respects the 
leader and tries to emulate many of her general characteristics, But it is 
still possible for him [follower] to maintain a reasonable amount of 
initiative (especially if the leader is independent and strong) as he 
strives to be like the boss. In a more extreme type of transference, 
respect gives way to deification, and emulation is replaced by slavish 
subservience and ritualistic imitation. Here much initiative 1s lost as 
the subordinate becomes suitable only for simple and routine func- 
tions, with obvious impairment in his capacity for sound decision 
making. 


What was previously described as characteristic of an “as-if per- 
former,” a false and inauthentic self (in subordinate idealization of 
superiors) is typical of this more extreme type of transference, which 
Kets de Vries and Miller call clinging behavior in contrast to 
“normal” idealization. In the case example, it is premature to 
conclude anything more than a “normal” idealization, particularly, 
when the agency’s organizational history is taken into account for 
rendering its members hungry for idealizable leadership. On the other 
hand, knowledge of current transference patterns of idealization and 
past history should alert the organizational analyst and management 
practitioner to potential symptoms of organizational pathology. 


CASE EXAMPLE: 
TWINSHIP (ALTER-EGO) TRANSFERENCE 


Members of a department of a medical school found themselves in 
trouble after their new chair was rejected for tenure and promotion. 
The dean of the school had offered an untenured faculty member the 
position knowing that the other faculty members in the department, 
particularly the tenured faculty, were unwilling to take charge. The 
department was the least supported and most vulnerable in the school 
at a time of budget cuts and retrenchment. The department members, 
a mix of M.D.’s and Ph.D.’s with clinical, teaching, and research 
responsibilities, expected their new chair to take charge. The chair 
felt ambivalent about the leadership responsibilities, power and 
authority of his new position. He experienced painful disappointment 
because of the unsuccessful tenure decision and consequently ques- 
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tioned the justifiability of his appointment. His actions contradicted 
his statements to the faculty. On the one hand, he espoused a 
proactive, representative leadership role and the wish to be a “good” 
administrator at a time of uncertainty. This pleased the faculty, but, 
on the other hand, he did not operate as a leader. He became 
increasingly passive and resigned, putting off decisions and actions, 
and unwittingly produced feelings of ambiguity and uncertainty in 
faculty members. 

Pairing and subdivided group cohesion located in departmental 
subcultures (characteristic of the twinship transference of emotions 
in groups and organizations) left the department paralyzed and, 
therefore, incapable of confronting its problems. The disappointed 
departmental faculty felt enraged and increasingly hostile, provoking 
splitting and polarization of the department into opposing camps— 
the M.D.’s and the Ph.D.’s. Faculty were unwilling to confront the 
chairman about their disappointment and frustration. Feeling guilty, 
responsible, and protective toward their weak leader, faculty took 
flight from the problem and turned their frustrations inward, 
producing the departmental split. These countervailing subcultures 
were the result of splitting represented by the group’s regressive and 
compensatory response to frustrated mirroring and idealizing. On 
the one hand, faculty members retreated into “the presence of 
essential alikeness” and the safety and security of the mirror image of 
each in the other. On the other hand, the department resorted to a 
vertical split between two factions: Each faction perceived itself as all 
good and the other faction as all bad.5 

This case example of twinship (or alter-ego) transference illustrates 
a dysfunctional consequence, but as with mirroring and idealizing 
transference phenomena, all twinship or alter-ego transferences are 
not as counterproductive as in the case illustration. The persecutory 
nature of the department’s psychological response to a lack of 
leadership and unsupportive environment helps to explain the 
destructive and dysfunctional organizational consequences. 

Some twinship (or alter-ego) transferences in complex organi- 
zations are essential in order to learn from experience and to 
accumulate talents and skills necessary for administrative and 
professional competence. For example, mentoring is possibly the 
most productive use of twinship or alter-ego transference in organi- 
zations. Supervisors who successfully negotiate psychological con- 
tracts (Levinson, 1981) with subordinates are engaged in nurturing 
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the intermediate talents and skills necessary to the self-organization 
of ambitions and ideals. This interpersonal organizational phe- 
nomenon ultimately fosters self-cohesion and self-esteem, and is 
similar to the young child’s alter-ego relationship to the parent. The 
child experiences “essential alikeness” as he or she stands by and 
watches carefully and lovingly the skillful actions of the parent at 
work in the kitchen or in the workshop (Kohut, 1984). The child, as 
does the adult later in life, needs a supportive and facilitative 
environment where he or she can learn by trial and error without 
losing self-confidence or experiencing narcissistic injury. 


SUMMARY REMARKS 


One purpose of organizational analysis is the discovery of 
organizational identity. Organizational identity consists of the 
repetitive structures of intersubjectivity located in human interactions 
that are affected by both conscious and prereflectively unconscious 
thoughts, feelings, and perceptions that in turn influence decisions 
and actions. Organizational identity is a structural solution or 
compromise formation to contradictory aims, motives, wishes, and 
desires among organizational participants. It consists of the col- 
lectivity of self and other needs of organizational members located in 
the transference of emotions in hierarchical relationships. These self 
and other needs include ambitions, talents and skills, and ideals 
(which originate in the relationship between infant and parent) that 
are intimately linked to the self-integrity of organizational members. 
Awareness of organizational identity is necessary for the assumption 
of personal responsibility and claimed action by organizational 
members, which is crucial to initiating intentional change in the 
status quo. In hierarchical organizations, organizational identity is 
most accessible to interpretation through the analysis of transfer- 
ence phenomena between organizational subordinates and their 
superordinates. 

Unconscious narcissistic expectations are transferred to inter- 
personal relationships within the organizational setting. Here, the 
internal organizational environment replaces the parental object. 
Frustrations of self-other needs stimulate transference dynamics 
between organizational members that influence the pattern of 
interactions comprising the organizational identity. Ambitions and 
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ideals of organizational members surface in continuous, in-depth 
conversations between supervisors and subordinates about mutual 
expectations and career objectives. Talents and skills are evaluated 
by examining personnel policies and training procedures for em- 
ployee orientation and searching for mentoring relationships between 
supervisors and subordinates. Understanding organizational identity 
offers a glance behind the organizational curtain of complexity where 
personal motives and reasons for action reside. 


NOTES 


1. See, for example, Administrative Science Quarterly 28, September 1983; 
Journal of Management Studies 20, September 1983; Organizational Dynamics 13, 
Summer 1984; Journal of Management 11, Summer 1985; and the Journal of 
Management Studies 23, May 1986 and recent organizational literature such as 
Zaleznik and Kets de Vries (1975), Argyris and Schon (1978), Schon (1984), Maccoby 
(1976), Kets de Vries (1980), Levinson (1981), Mitroff (1983), Schein (1985), Kets de 
Vries and Miller (1984), Srivastva and Associates (1983), Kets de Vries (1984), and 
Diamond (198S5a). 

2. Kohut’s categories of transference phenomena are, in my view, insufficient to 
encompass all features of leader-follower interactions. The persecutory transference 
needs consideration. Idealizing and mirroring transference phenomena may explain 
the predominance of a dependency fantasy or basic assumption underlying the group 
(unit or organizational) psychodynamics; twinship (alterego) transference phenomena 
may explain the predominance of a pairing fantasy (or basic assumption); but 
persecutory transference is necessary to explain a predominance of fight/ flight fantasy 
(or basic assumption) governing decisions and actions. On the other hand, my 
experience in working within troubled: organizations suggests concurrence between 
persecutory and twinship transference phenomena, the former often preceding the 
latter in critical incidents. 

3. Interpreting organizational identity involves assessing self-other needs (including 
ambitions and ideals, talents and skills) through the analysis of transference in work 
groups. Interpretation comprises an analysis of self and other relations in a 
sociocultural context. As G. S. Klein states, “Identity must always be defined as having 
aspects of both separateness and membership in a more encompassing entity, and as 
developing functions that reflect one’s role in and relationship to that larger entity” 
(1976: 179), Because of the assumption that we experience ourselves in the world in the 
company of others, the approach shifts from that of the psychology of the individual to 
an interpersonally based group psychology with individual ends. 

Interpretation of organizational identity, therefore, depends not so much on 
words as upon affects: “Affects are at the heart of the problem of psychoanalytic 
knowledge. Words by themselves do not constitute the primary data of psycho- 
analysis,” and “what endows words and other symbolic structures with significance is 
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the communication of affects” (Kohut, 1984: 172). The data of organizational identity 
are based upon the healthy narcissistic needs of organizational members, on the one 
hand, and frustrated, overdetermined narcissistic needs, on the other hand. In order to 
learn about these data, organizational participants must collaborate to construct a 
coherent story (Schafer, 1983). Within the -story are the reasons and motives 
underlying current patterns of transference that comprise organizational dynamics. 
Organizational identity relies upon its underlying theory of affects (transference) to 
decode assumptions, myths, stories, and dreams. This theory of affects acknowledges 
the contradictory nature of human action in groups and organizations. 

4. In previous work (Diamond and Allcorn, 1985a; 1985b), it was submitted that 
organizational behavior can be understood when a critical event (or set of events) 
provokes adaptive and defensive actions by organizational participants. These 
anxiety-provoking incidents cause organizational defenses momentarily to fail. This 
results in the surfacing of previously screened-off thoughts, feelings, and perceptions, 
With the aid of informed practitioners or organizational analysts, repression of 
thoughts and feelings may be lifted. This intervention permits the organizational 
analyst and practitioner to observe (Havens, 1976; Diamond, 1985b; 1986) and 
redescribe (Schafer, 1983) unconscious and unacknowledged linking patterns of 
organizing work and interpersonal relations. Consistency and meaning are discovered 
out of the chaos and disorganization of the moment. This framework for organi- 
zational analysis is consistent with the notion that organizational member’s “affects 
are the transmitter of data” (Modell, 1984: 160-161) and that critical incidents are 
loaded with affects and are, therefore, signifiers of organizational identity. The 
practitioner and organizational analyst, therefore, function as receivers of the 
transmission of affects of organizational participants influenced by critical incidents. 

5. In the case example of twinship transference, narcissistic injury is felt 
collectively by faculty members. Both the school of medicine and the university are 
experienced by the department as hostile and inadequate environments; consequently 
the department faculty feel persecuted and victimized. This experience, aggravated by 
the chairman’s inability to lead, causes a “schizoid” withdrawal and “splitting” 
described by psychoanalytic object relations theory (Guntrip, 1969) and is often 
produced by a “persecutory transference” (Kets de Vries and Miller, 1984). Persecutory 
transference is not recognized by most psychoanalytic self psychologists, but it does 
offer another dimension of understanding and explanation for what we (Diamond and 
Allcorn, 1987: 525-543) call the tendency for group “homogenization,” which is a 
collective response to annihilation and persecutory anxiety. Homogenization is 
characterized to some extent by the desire for “essential alikeness” found in the 
twinship (alterego) transference. But it cannot account for the initial response of 
narcissistic rage and aggression stemming from the group’s disappointment in their 
leader: the leader who is unable to lead the group in fight or flight. Therefore, a fourth 
transference phenomenon, the persecutory transference, may be called for in order to 
explain more fully the initial regressive and defensive group response to the shared 
experience of operating in a hostile, unacceptable environment, and of being 
leaderless. 
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This article uses the George Smiley novels of John Le Carré to explore the moral 
attribution that occurs when individuals are asked to live lives of moral contradiction 
in the public service. The novels exemplify the moral, psychological, and institutional 
tensions upon individuais whose lives require them to act in contradiction to the 
professed norms of liberal democracy. The paper focuses upon the three types of 
character that inhabit this world—absolutists, bureaucratic careerists, and George 
Smiley, Le Carré’s protagonist, The play of the characters illuminates the different 
qualities of judgment and loyalty that can sustain or break under the moral corrosion 
of espionage in liberal democracy. 


THE HONORABLE SPYMASTER 
John Le Carré and the 
Character of Espionage 


J. PATRICK DOBEL 
University of Washington 


The defense of a republic always poses several moral dilemmas. Plato 
identified a central one when he argued that guardians must be 
trained as if they were great guard dogs—the dogs should be fierce 
and violent toward enemies and gentle and respectful with citizens. 
This analogy identifies two dimensions of this dilemma: First, the 
guardians must live a contradiction; second, the guardians are set 
apart unable to live the life they defend—they are treated as animals 
and used as a means to an end. In a liberal democracy, this dilemma 
takes on a special urgency, since the society is pledged to the ideal of 
mutual respect for the dignity of individuals—persons should not be 
used as a means to an end. Espionage exemplifies this dilemma in a 
most profound and striking way. 

In a world of putative peace, espionage agents carry on a 
continuous war against armed and ruthless adversaries. The war has 
no boundaries, clear rules, or negotiated peace. No one survives or 
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succeeds in the clandestine world without using, hurting, betraying, 
seducing, or corrupting other human beings. In this very personal 
and close war, no one maintains their purity or uncompromised 
principles or ideals: It becomes a world of “half-angels fighting 
half-devils” in Connie Sachs’s bitter phrase (Le Carré, 1980: 202). In 
this sense, it accentuates all the tensions of individuals engaged in 
defending a political order. As John Le Carré’s major protagonist 
George Smiley puts it, we must “be inhuman in defense of our 
humanity ... harsh in defense of compassion. To be single-minded in 
defense of our disparity” (Le Carré, 1977: 460). Judgment and 
character become all-important when we make a moral exception 
into a way of life. 

The dangers of espionage and its moral attrition have been 
brought home with resounding clarity in the last several years. Le 
Carré’s novels were partly inspired by the phenomena of Kim Philby 
and the British aristocratic traitors who tore the British secret service 
apart. More recently, the United States has faced the squalid reality 
of renegade CIA agents aiding enemies such as Libya. For the first 
time, a CIA agent has publicly defected to the Soviet Union. In the 
last three years alone, members of the National Security Agency, the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
and Naval Intelligence have been convicted of selling state secrets. 
One of our staunchest allies, Israel, has been revealed to be running 
agents and spying on the United States. These facts should remind us 
that espionage cuts to the heart of the moral identity of liberal 
democracy and poses profound problems of maintaining com- 
mitment and effectiveness. 

Liberal and democratic theory has been rightfully leery of the 
notion of character in political life. Character and its cohort virtue 
are extremely hard to pin down, and doing so can be used to justify 
immense intrusions into the moral and spiritual life of human beings, 
especially if character is made a prerequisite of basic political rights.! 
Notions of virtue and character are subject to inherent abuses when 
we define the requirements too broadly or associate virtues with 
ethnic origin or class rather than the functional requirements of an 
activity. Nonetheless, in professional life where discretion pervades 
complex decisions, the quality of the person, both in terms of belief 
and character, takes on much more importance. Most professions, 
even government service, rightly aim to instill an “ethos” as well as 
- technical skills. 
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Most immediate political responses to abuses and corruptions of 
activities such as espionage aim at legalistic reforms specifying 
prohibitions of actions or demanding more oversight. But these more 
legal and structural reforms cannot eliminate the discretion and 
moral attrition inherent in personal encounters with ruthless adver- 
saries bound by no such limits. To address these concerns in 
recruiting, training, and leadership, we need to reflect upon the 
character and quality of judgment needed by individuals whom are 
asked to live moral contradictions. 

Fine-graded studies of the moral and psychological pressures, 
discretion, and dilemmas of an activity provide the best insights into 
the character required in realms of political and moral life. These can 
be found in first class biographies and case studies as well as excellent 
literature. The novels of John Le Carré—most tellingly in the George 
Smiley novels Tinker, Tailor, Soldier, Spy (1974), The Honourable 
Schoolboy (1977), Smiley’s People (1980), and their brilliant pre- 
cursor The Spy Who Came in from the Cold (1963)—explore the 
moral tensions and costs of covert defense with a depth found almost 
nowhere else. 

Good fiction can educate us as case studies can, by providing 
moral exemplars who embody our values and aspirations. We can 
study the individuals portrayed and discover models of character or 
patterns of loyalty that can educate us about the qualities that sustain 
or threaten the ideals of liberal democracy in a corrosive world. These 
novels illuminate a world of ethos and characters, not laws or neat 
theories, as the key to pursuing this form of activity. 

For citizens and leaders in a liberal and democratic state, 
espionage and like activities pose some powerful moral questions. 
This article will address the questions that are critical for the creating, 
staffing, and running of such organizations: What kind of person can 
pursue this activity who will not be destroyed by it and who will 
remain true to the reality and values of liberal democracy? Le Carré’s 
gallery of characters provides three models of character—moral 
absolutists, careerists, and George Smiley.? 


THE MORAL ATTRITION OF ESPIONAGE 


Moral attrition afflicts all the characters of Le Carré’s world. It 
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to liberal democracy. The novels tellingly portray the pressures of 
attrition and set characters within this crucible. No characters, 
however, exist as absolutes; rather, they succeed or recommend 
themselves relative to the values they embody, the functions they 
enable, and the situations where they are required. Le Carré’s 
dilemmas and assessments make sense only against the background 
of liberal and democratic values. 

In totalitarian societies, many of these issues do not arise. Alec 
Leamas’s captor, the East German Fielding, makes the comparison 
explicit, “Christians may not draw the balance. They believe in the 
sanctity of human life” (Le Carré, 1963b: 144). Yet Control, Smiley’s 
mentor, explains that “intelligence work has one moral law—it is 
justified by results” (Le Carré, 1963b: 177). This tension between a 
monstrous utilitarianism that dismisses all human costs as means to a 
greater good and western respect for individual worth undergirds all 
the books. 

Machiavelli formulated the challenge centuries ago when he 
argued that the end justifies the means and that individuals must 
learn how not to be virtuous in a world of not-so-virtuous people. 
Much of modern utilitarian thinking accentuates the issue. Util- 
itarianism in practice disregards all moral responsibility for the 
wrong or harm incurred to attain an aggregated good. Individual 
worth or intrinsically wrong actions fall out of the aggregated 
equation. All “wrongs” done drop out of the moral equation or 
transmogrify into a “good” that contributes to the end.? Fielding 
pushes the difference to the breaking point when he baits Leamas ina 
telling exchange: “Would you kill a man, an innocent man. ... Would 
London do it?” “It depends on need . . .” “Ah,” said Fielding 
contentedly, “it depends on the need. Like Stalin in fact” (Le Carré, 
1963b: 184). Le Carré constantly asks two questions in the books: Are 
there any significant differences between the moral quality of the 
action of the East and the West? As the differences narrow, what 
characters minimize the degradation and dangers to our system and 
those we place in harm’s way? 

At the core of liberal democracy and of George Smiley lies respect 
for the worth and dignity of individuals. Liberal democracy justifies 
itself by the quality of humanity it allows to flourish in its citizens. Its 
political system exists in a dialogue with the consciences of its citizens 
and must earn legitimacy through accountability. In the end, the 
government’s actions should comport with the moral values and 
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integrity of the citizens. A society of individuals with an accountable 
government requires tolerance, openness, and honesty in social and 
political relations. Without these, intimacy, creativity, and demo- 
cracy cannot thrive. The society is built upon Kant’s postulate that we 
should not use individuals as means and that we should accept 
personal responsibility for the consequences of our actions. 

Self-defense highlights these problems because the stakes of 
communal defense and the aggregation of the adversaries constantly 
pressure the defenders. George Smiley’s mentor and former head of 
the Circus, the counterespionage division of English intelligence, 
sums it up: “I mean you’ve got to compare method with method, and 
ideal with ideal. I would say that since the war, our methods-—ours 
and those of the opposition—have become much the same. I mean 
you can’t be less ruthless than the opposition because your govern- 
ment’s policy is benevolent.” (Le Carré, 1963b: 24-25). In the Smiley 
novels, western spies use deceit, betrayal, blackmail, bribery, ille- 
gality, and force as well as exploiting other persons’ love, friendship, 
and loyalty to achieve their ends. 

The humanity and individuality of all who participate are eroded 
by espionage. Our capacities for honesty, commitment, and friend- 
ship are undermined. Feelings are numbed while humans learn to lie, 
kill, seduce, and betray without remorse. Agents submerge themselves 
in lies in order to survive and use false identities and emotions to 
create false friendships. Asin the Duchess of Malfi, so dear to Smiley, 
the characters literally love and care for individuals at the same time 
that they betray them, since unfeigned love gains them better access. 
The pressures of this world undermine tradecraft because it numbs 
sensitivities and exposes vulnerabilities. In some cases, the tensions 
can undermine their very loyalty to liberal democracy itself. At the 
very least, this life makes individuals unfit to thrive in the society they 
defend. 

Alec Leamas defines Le Carré’s tragic archetype. The Spy Who 
Came in from the Cold is a committed and common-sense agent. At 
the end of his mission, he has been deceived by Control, his superior, 
had his love manipulated, been forced to protect Mundt, the very 
man who destroyed his network of agents and friends, and had to 
betray the thoughtful and committed Fiedler. Leamas does not 
break, nor does he betray the system or turn moral renegade. With 
desperate dignity, he refuses to escape to George Smiley over the 
Berlin Wall. Instead, he commits to the only reality left him, climbs 
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down his escape ladder and dies while defiantly holding his dead 
lover. But the death merely formalized the personal reality waiting 
for him if he had returned home (Le Carré, 1963b: 252-253). 

Espionage depends upon absolute secrecy and deception. Political 
accountability, oversight committees, and higher officials simply 
increase the possibility of leaks and betrayal. In this world, “The 
oldest maxim of the trade” is “spy on your friends today, they’re 
certain to be your enemies tomorrow” (Le Carré, 1977: 317). Integrity 
and humanity become the enemies, for the integrity of individuals 
must be subverted before they will betray secrets. Most officials 
prefer blackmail to bribery because it hooks a person’s integrity more 
deeply (Le Carré, 1980: 260). Agents must practice a self-deception so 
deep and profound that it seeps into their souls. Once Alec Leamas is 
captured, deception becomes “first a matter of self defense. He must 
protect himself not only from without but from within, and against 
the most natural impulses” (Le Carré, 1963b: 149-150). All Le Carreé’s 
agents exercise such plasticity. As professional betrayers, they can 
lose their own selfhood and moral compass without noticing. Smiley 
muses that “treason becomes a matter of habit” (Le Carré, 1974: 
342-343). Control warns Leamas, “we pass so quickly out of the 
register of hate or love—like sounds a dog can’t hear. All that’s left in 
the end is a kind of nausea; you never want to cause suffering again” 
(Le Carré, 1963b: 24). Emotional fatigue, needs for friends or love, 
temptations to gentleness, they are all the “kiss of death” (Le Carré, 
1977: 164). 

We in liberal society reconcile most such moral dilemmas by 
adopting roles and organizing our loyalties in a way that gives some 
coherence to our personal integrity. Roles involve personal loyalty to 
rules, practices, techniques, and authority embedded in a profession 
or organization where we work. They link our own “immoral” 
actions with the moral goals and sanctions of society. Through them, 
we can carry on “dirty” work without necessarily gaining “dirty 
hands.” They separate our personal and professional lives and build a 
wall between the two moral universes. But pure role theory can lead 
to the ultimate perversion of the banality of evil chronicled by 
Hannah Arendt (1965)—Adolph Eichmann, caring family man, 
ruthlessly and efficiently oversaw the slaughter of innocent Jews and 
exonerated himself by simply doing a good job and obeying orders as 
his role required. Real personal integrity drives us to make sense of 
our moral world, to demonstrate and feel the connection between our 
personal lives and deepest values and what we do. In reality, this wall 
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does and should break down. When it does, espionage poisons the 
personal life of agents. 

In a telling motif, almost no one in Smiley’s world can sustain 
personal relations or marriage. The distrust, secrecy, and plasticity of 
identity undermines their ability to sustain personal commitments. 
Peter Guillam, Smiley’s friend and factotum, warps his affections for 
women he knows by his own insecurities. He sees his needs as 
weaknesses and hounds his lovers for signs of imminent betrayal, 
literally forcing them to betray him. The conventional Oliver Lacon is 
left by his young wife. Smiley leaves and returns to his wife 
throughout five books, even as she loves and betrays him with 
astounding regularity. Lesser characters such as Ricki Tarr or Toby 
Esterhase have several wives and mistresses around the world. To her 
death, Control’s first wife never knew his real occupation.* 

Le Carré refuses to hide from the moral waste of this activity or 
from the core moral dilemma of means and end. But Le Carré does 
not simply suggest that no moral distinctions exist between east and 
west. The novels are alive with moral nuance and obsessed, as Smiley 
is, with how we can avoid the law of emulation whére we come to be 
what we most hate in our enemies. Control sums it up, “The ethic of 
our work ...is... that we are never going to be aggressors. Thus we 
do disagreeable things, but we are defensive” (Le Carré, 1963b: 24- 
25). While Control and Smiley run the Circus, the quality of 
deliberation differs, resulting in serious but not absolute differences 
in the long-term results of policy. The deliberations and actions of the 
Circus differ from those of both the Russians and the Americans in 
that it minimizes the use of violence and makes serious efforts to 
avoid the loss of innocent life. The western services ultimately remain 
more tolerant, while a Russian agent such as Kirovcan be killed fora 
mere indiscretion (Le Carré, 1980: 264-269). 

Espionage and defense in liberal democracies requires individuals 
who can live and struggle with these contradictions while not losing 
their humanity, competence, or commitment. Their integrity, or 
“private faith” as Smiley calls it, must remain alive and serve as a 
foundational set of loyalties that inform their decisions and constrain 
their judgments. Smiley expresses the nub when asked to help the 
service out of his loyalty and duty. “Duty to what? Smiley wondered, 
with that part of himself that sometimes seemed like a spectator to the 
rest. Loyalty to whom?” (Le Carré, 1980: 66). Each Le Carré char- 
acter must answer these questions. 
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ABSOLUTISTS 


Le Carré’s novels indict an absolute loyalty to a cause as the most 
dangerous of all characteristics to the values of the West. This loyalty 
to a cause fits perfectly with the requirements of espionage, since it 
justifies the use of any methods to attain the goal. The authority 
granted by the goal exonerates persons from individual responsibility 
and erases any guilt for action. Persons act as agents of moral 
necessity and the tension is abolished. The East German Fiedler sums 
up the moral equation, “Afterwards I would draw the balance—so 
many women, so many children; and so far along the road” (Le Carré, 
1963b: 144). 

This pattern of loyalty is presented as the enemy from the 
beginning. In the first chapter of the first novel Call for the Dead, 
George Smiley contemplates the “stamping and shouting” of Nazi 
students burning books. Smiley, “watching and hating, triumphed 
that he knew his enemy” (Le Carré, 1962: 5). In an anguished double- 
edged lie to Smiley, Elsa Fennan, survivor of concentration camps 
and Soviet spy summarizes the dynamic: “Give them one theory, let 
them invent one slogan, and the game begins again” (Le Carré, 1962: 
95). In Call for the Dead, Dieter Frey is a brilliant East German spy, 
originally recruited by George Smiley. Flamboyant and committed 
to building a better world, Dieter leaves a trail of bodies across the 
novel, including his own friend and accomplice Elsa Fennan. He is 
the harbinger of a “man who thought and acted in absolute terms, 
without patience or compromise” (Le Carré, 1962: 124). In his 
pursuit, George Smiley learned to hate Dieter and the “fabulous 
impertinence of renouncing the individual in favour of the mass. 
Dieter cared nothing for human life” (Le Carré, 1962: 130). 

Each novel has such characters, but the dark eminence of Karla, 
the Soviet master spy, dominates the Smiley trilogy. Karla places 
deep moles in foreign governments and creates his own independent 
commissariat within Russia. He had recruited Bill Haydon, the mole 
who “turned the Circus inside out” in Tinker, Tailor, Soldier, Spy 
(1974). Karla’s picture sits eternally upon George Smiley’s wallin The 
Honourable Schoolboy (1977), where Smiley traces a Karla gold 
seam to its source in a Soviet double agent in China. Karla 
precipitates the quest in Smiley’s People (1980) by killing an old and 
valued friend of Smiley’s. Known as the “sandman” because those he 
touches have a way of “falling to sleep,” Karla uses superb tradecraft 
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and merciless violence in the service of his commitment to the < 
progress of the communist state. 

Karla submerged his identity into that of the revolutionary march 
of history. He possessed a “philosophic repose” in his certainty that 
Smiley both envied and feared. His life remained austere like that of a 
“monk” or “priest” (Le Carré, 1974: 196, 199; Le Carré, 1980: 335- 
346). Unlike Dieter and Bill Hayden, he seemed to have no ego and no 
morally independent personality to question himself. The sketchy 
details of his personal life reflect the same scrupulous subordination 
of humanity to cause. His first wife “killed herself when he was sent to 
Siberia” (Le Carré, 1974: 206). In her last drunken act of remembering 
for Smiley, Connie Sachs recalls that Karla had one lover in his life. 
Karla educated her, “had her ali got up to be his ideal hag.” Then his 
lover “mixed with the bloody intellectuals” and asked the great 
forbidden question “Why?” Karla “had her shoved in the slammer.” 
His “love turned to hatred and he had his ideal carted off and 
spavined: end of story .. . he destroyed all records of her, killed 
whoever might have heard, this is Karla’s way, bless him, isn’t it, 
darling, always was” (Le Carré, 1980: 203-204).° 

Bill Haydon served as Karla’s mole in the Circus and betrays his 
country, friends, and class for the cause. But unlike Karla’s or 
Fielding’s austere commitment, Haydon’s loyalty flowed from his 
flawed ego. He acted with daring, disdain, and brutality and served as 
a role model for many younger agents (Le Carré, 1974: 90-91). 
Haydon, like Dieter, acted as an absolutist and adopted the ideology, 
but their loyalty flows from their egoism. Smiley sees them as “out-of- 
scale” men who need a cosmic drama to justify the girth of their self. 

The imperial reality of prewar England could satisfy the ambitions 
of a Haydon. At that time, a Briton could also commit to both 
England and communism. The Spanish Civil War and the rise of 
Hitler urgently demanded that people choose between the two great 
cosmic choices—fascism or communism. Many, like Smiley, would 
choose to oppose fascism; others would also commit to communism. 
After the war, England had shrunk and proved a squalid contrast to 
the world Haydon had assumed he would defend. He was appalled at 
its crassness, mediocrity, and ugliness. America dominated the 
western alliance, and like Dieter he hated and envied the “fascist 
puritans.” He could not abide being an appendage to them. In his 
“heroic” guise, Haydon was always “creating plans to reassert British 
power, none of which ever reached fruition” (Le Carré, 1974: 150ff.). 
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At the beginning, his vestigial love of England kept him from 
giving information which would harm the country; he only wanted to 
hurt America. But Haydon needed to be center stage, and England 
could no longer provide a sufficient cause, so he stayed with 
communism. The historical drama of east versus west provided an 
apt background for his daring and violent style. He confessed to 
Smiley that he had sided with the East almost as “an aesthetic 
judgment as much as anything else. . . . Partly a moral one, of course” 
(Le Carré, 1974: 342-343, my emphasis). In the end, Haydon betrayed 
his best friend and former lover Jim Prideaux in Czechoslovakia to 
discredit Control’s suspicions about Haydon. His life represented the 
epitome of the life of espionage, “in every capacity, Haydon had 
overtly pursued one aim and secretly achieved its opposite.”6 


BUREAUCRATIC CAREERISM 


Haydon’s dissatisfaction demonstrates a nagging challenge in the 
Smiley books—liberal democratic life offers no utopian goals, 
absolute ideologies, or certain authorities. Consequently, it cannot 
offer the moral certitude and exonerations that Leninists know. 
While some westerners are always trying to construct ideological 
clones of the East to offset this “disadvantage,” within the West, the 
play of self-interest, materialism, and inequality undercuts much 
serious idealism among defenders of the faith. Most modern 
defectors to the west and traitors act for money and sex rather than 
robust commitment. Roy Bland sums it up to George Smiley, “it’s the 
name of the game these days: You scratch my conscience, I’ll drive 
you jag, right?” Smiley must then stumble for an awkward and 
negative reply, “so how do you propose to. . . to destroy the 
acquisitive and competitive instincts in western society without also 
destroying ...” (Le Carré, 1974: 148). George’s friend, collaborator, 
and sometimes conscience Connie Sachs is left with the faint comfort, 
“we're fighting for the survival of the reasonable man” (Le Carré, 
1977: 322). 

The individuality of the West means the world is open-textured 
and tainted. It takes a very different faith to accommodate such a real 
world and defend it. But without absolute idealism, it becomes very 
difficult for agents to accept and tolerate the squalor of espionage. 
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Mostyn, the young agent who watches Oliver Lacon, the ministral 
liaison, convince Smiley to cover up an old general’s murder 
“resigned of his own accord a few months later, part of the wastage 
rate that gets everyone so worried these days” (Le Carré, 1980: 70). 

Bureaucratic careerism too often fills this vacuum. Le Carré’s 
novels excel in capturing the dynamics and perversions of institu- 
tional life. His stories are alive with the pressures on subordinates to 
distort their skill and information to satisfy the interests of superiors. 
The sense of informal networks and understandings that subvert the 
institutional structure pervades his settings. The displacement of the 
real goals of the organization for self-interest and organizational 
survival is seen as the norm of life in institutions under stress. 
Institutional norms and groupthink blind members to the most 
obvious and inhibit creativity and craftsmanship. Le Carré’s novels 
portray with telling force what organizational theory warns: thatina 
world of budget, promotion and status mongering, the ability to 
please superiors, build outside networks, and play the bureaucratic 
game are rewarded more highly than competent craftsmanship. 

In the first chapter of the first novel, we meet Maston, “the career 
man.” Knighted, mannered and regretful of his empire building, he 
excelled in the “efficiency, bureaucracy and intrigue of a large 
government department” (Le Carré, 1962: 6-7). Vague, flexible, 
insincere, and ruthless, he exemplifies another central character in all 
the novels. These characters are spawned within any institution and 
are more concerned with their own promotion, power, and status 
than the actual results of the craft or welfare of their agents. The 
entire plot of Tinker, Tailor, Soldier, Spy (1974) hinges on the 
collective blindness of bureaucratic careerists who sacrifice their craft 
and integrity in exchange for promotion based on the fake witchcraft 
file.7 

George Smiley must battle this world in all the novels and meets it 
head on when he tries to break up the witchcraft coterie before they 
stage a bureaucratic coup. Smiley meets Toby Esterhase. Esterhase, a 
Hungarian emigre, had been originally recruited by Smiley, but Toby 
refused to admit that there might be a conspiracy. Instead, he carped 
on his offended dignity and lack of promotion. Disgusted, Smiley 
tries to bribe Toby with a promotion, but fails. Roy Bland, another 
East European emigre and Smiley protege, met with Smiley and 
callously responded, “So what’s the deal.” Like Esterhase, Bland had 
burnt out in the field and nursed his own grievances that no ideology 
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could soothe. “I’ve paid, see, George. You know that. I don’t know 
what I’ve bought with it, I’ve paid a hell of alot. I want some back 

.. There must have been a reason why I fell for all that spiel, but I 
can’t quite remember what it was” (Le Carré, 1974: 146-148). Bland 
stayed with the witchcraft group and gained a chunk of the 
bureaucratic empire. 

If Esterhase and Bland were competent craftsmen whose loyalties 
were corrupted by burnout and aggrieved ambition, Percy Alleline, 
the head of the Circus after Control, represents the quintessential 
distortion of craft by careerism. A consummate egoist, he lacks 
Haydon’s genius or commitment. A Maston protege with a perpetual 
sense of undervalued worth, he succeeded primarily by his social ease 
in “smart set” and a blunt and vigorous style that periodically 
produced results. In India, he preached “loyalty to them . . . and 
—when it suited him—sold them down the river.” Elsewhere, he 
joined the Americans in their favorite activity—a failed coup—and 
discredited himself. All Percy wants is a “place at the top table,” and, 
as Control quips, Percy “would sell his mother for a knighthood and 
this service for a seat in the House of Lords” (Le Carré, 1974: 
125-129). Karla and Haydon duped Percy into believing that he 
actually discovered witchcraft and used him to lead the coup that 
redesigned the Circus to maximize Haydon’s influence and access. 

Two careerists, Oliver Lacon and Saul Enderby, stand out more 
ambivalently. Oliver Lacon connects the Circus and the ruling 
government. The Circus is Lacon’s bureaucratic and political base, 
and he must get results from his bailiwick. In fine Madisonian 
tradition, his ambition should serve the common good, but he 
succumbs to the charm of witchcraft and Control’s failings. He 
purges Smiley and Control and replaces them with the Alleline 
coterie. Driven in equal parts by duty and ambition, Lacon conflates 
the two into a self-effacing priggishness combined with a great 
capacity to manipulate people and greybooks. Twice he brings 
Smiley back to save the Circus; twice he throws Smiley out after 
Smiley performs his dirty work. 

Despite his pomposity and self-deception, Lacon can make hard 
points and decisions (Le Carré, 1974: 70). He could recognize 
Smiley’s worth, even as he manipulated him, When a whisper of a 
mole in the Circus was heard, he moved decisively to give Smiley 
plenipotentiary power to ferret out the mole. He saved Smiley from 
dismantling the entire Circus and fought stoutly for George’s position 
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when the Circus was being rebuilt. When he removed Smiley from 
command at the end of The Honourable Schoolboy (1977), he did 
both Smiley and the service a favor. Smiley hated the bureaucratic 
politics, even as he excelled at them, while Enderby, not at all 
incompetent, could better defend the service in the new world. He 
could even apologize when he had to (Le Carré, 1974: 67). 

His smarmy style also recognizes, however bluntly and un- 
attractively, the dilemma of civil servants in a democracy. He 
understood that the agents had to “live by rather different standard.” 
He knew that for Smiley morality had to vest in “aim” and not 
“method,” for the Circus did not make policy. Elected governments 
made policy and Lacon saw to it that the Circus carried them out (Le 
Carré, 1974: 67-68). Lacon must delicately shift and address the 
leaders of conservative or reforming socialist governments and keep 
the service intact under both. It required sophistry, and “sophistry 
was Lacon’s element” (Le Carré, 1980: 75). Not Smiley’s cup of tea, 
but in that strange borderland between professionals and elected 
representatives, Lacon did well. 

He did so at a cost. He genuinely cares about the service and its 
role. But he loses his energy and ideals, and this affects those he picks 
to run the agency. He angrily tells Smiley in the last novel, “We are 
pragmatists, George. We adapt. We are not keepers of some sacred 
flame. I ask you. I commend you, to remember this” (Le Carré, 1980: 
56). He possessed no finesse in his assessment of the agency and fell 
prey to Karla’s trap because he could not really understand the craft. 
He ages in defense of the agency and loses his young wife. Yet he held 
together the service and did not betray its functional integrity, even if 
he never quite understood its operational soul. 

Oliver Lacon replaced Smiley with Saul Enderby. Blunt, aggressive 
and insightful, Enderby reveled in bureaucratic infighting. He could 
preen: “Nice little meeting. Lot achieved. Nothing given away. Nicely 
played hand” (Le Carré, 1977: 187). He will defend the service well. 
Unlike most administrators in Le Carré’s novels, Enderby can see 
through the careerist haze around him. He recognizes Smiley’s 
superior talents and can take risks. When Smiley broaches his plan to 
catch Karla, Enderby agrees to violate every new law of the reforming 
government. “I want his body, George, hear me. Hand me a live, , 
talking Karla and I'll accept him and make my excuses later” (Le 
Carré, 1980: 274). But if George fails, Enderby will place the blame on 
a “ludicrous piece of private enterprise by a senile spy who’s lost his 
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marbles” (Le Carré, 1980: 275). Enderby has enough sense to give 
Smiley the room to maneuver that a great field agent needs. He is 
“thick-skinned” enough that he can wryly admit his past errors (Le 
Carré, 1980: 266). 

But he possesses an underside. To get American support for his 
position as head of the Circus, he turned over Nelson Ko to the CIA 
and sacrificed what Smiley believed would be major bargaining 
leverage against the “cousins” (Le Carré, 1977: 532). He goes to 
meetings surrounded by a phalanx of smart and “dog-like” yes-men 
and uses burnt out agents to extend his domain (Le Carré, 1980: 262). 
He represents the triumph of bureaucratic rationalization over craft 
and art. He prizes “cheap killing” or blackmail for their efficiency (Le 
Carré, 1977: 70). Enderby represents the future. His ideals are 
manufactured and self-serving, his vision cramped, and he possesses 
little sensitivity to the nuance of craft. 

Bureaucratic rationalism and moral absolutism unite in the 
disquieting vision of the United States’ services, “the cousins,” in all 
of the novels. Le Carré casually mentions that the doors for the CIA 
annex “would have kept the Circus ticking over a couple of days at 
least” (Le Carré, 1977: 256). Jim Prideaux dismisses the Americans as 
a bunch of “greedy fools fouling up their inheritance” (Le Carré, 
1974: 12). But the real problems arise from the combinations of 
bureaucratic rationale with self-righteousness. Most bureaucrats 
care little for the gentle and patient activity necessary to get good 
information. Americans perfect this bluntness and play a “rougher 
game” (Le Carré, 1977: 450). 

Whenever Americans arrive on the scene, they bring too many 
people and too many guns. It is sobering to remember that George 
Smiley’s favorite prewar city has been Dresden, a center of indi- 
viduality and artistic creativity—-the same city firebombed by the 
Americans in one of the least justifiable actions of World War II. Sol 
Eckland of the Drug Enforcement Agency demonstrates the Amer- 
ican approach when he tries to pry control of the Nelson Ko case 
away from Smiley. He excoriates the British because they refuse to go 
for the “jugular.” “Jesus, if we’d been handling this thing, we’d have 
had that bastard trussed over a barrel long ago” (Le Carré, 1977: 
257-269). Had they acted, Smiley would have lost Nelson Ko and the 
gold mine of information about Soviet and Chinese activities. 

The American approach leads them to the bizarre byways of 
selling opium for the tribes they armed during the Vietnam War. But 
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Jerry Westerby pins down the Circus’s disdain as opposed to envy for 
the Americans. As he talks to an embittered American captain, they 
hear the news of the pullout from Vietnam. Jerry stood and noticed, 
“The windows overlooking the airfield were smoked and double- 
glazed. On the runway aircraft landed and took off without making a 
sound. This is how they tried to win, Jerry thought: from inside 
sound-proof rooms, through smoked glass, using machines at arm’s 
length. This is how they lost” (Le Carré, 1977: 436). 


GEORGE SMILEY 


George Smiley, overweight, cuckolded, and “failed priest” is Le 
Carré’s major hero. Unlike the absolutists and careerists, Smiley 
manages to remain true to himself, his service, his tradecraft, and his 
country, although Smiley comes to doubt this in the end. The content 
and quality of his loyalties make him, however rare, the character for 
espionage in a liberal and democratic order. 

George Smiley is a conservative individualist. He lives by commit- 
ments to concrete reality—the tools of his craft, his marriage, the 
Circus——and vests his loyalty in concrete practices and institutions. 
No more stark contrast would be imagined with Karla’s ideological 
purity. He possesses no absolute ideals that justify all actions, nor can 
he take solace in a God or historical utopia that excuses responsibility 
for violence. He considered himself a “weak” man compared to those 
like Haydon and Karla, because he was unable to “live a self- 
sufficient life independent of institutions” (Le Carré, 1974: 24). But 
this grounded his moral strength and restraint. Smiley confesses his 
beliefs to an imprisoned Karla. “Did he (Karla) not believe, for 
example, that the political generality was meaningless? That only the 
particular in life had value for him now? That in the hands of 
politicians grand designs achieve nothing but new forms of the old 
misery?” (Le Carré, 1974: 204). 

This conservative individualism made his “rational” and “pro- 
tective” of his world. “Everything he admired or loved had been the 
product of intense individualism” (Le Carré, 1962: 130). But Smiley’s 
personality is not so embedded in concrete practice and authority 
that he loses the capacity for critical self-reflection. He retains his 
own “private faith.” Several times he leaves the Circus to gain 
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intellectual and emotional distance. He freely chooses to “serve” 
because he feels a moral obligation to pay a debt to society, and the 
“secret road” “seemed to lead straightest and furthest toward my 
country’s goal” (Le Carré, 1977: 104, 533). His self-consciousness 
enabled him to judge himself and others, and this gave him immense 
moral discipline and restraint. It also made him acutely aware of his 
own responsibility. When De Scalis, the Chinese expert and ex- 
Jesuit, tries to exculpate himself and the Circus of the death of the 
innocent Frost, a man Jerry Westerby blackmailed, Smiley rebukes 
him: “I ordered this initiative. I refuse not to look at the consequences 
merely because they are ugly. Put it on my head. But don’t let’s 
deceive ourselves” (Le Carré, 1977: 319). 

This sense of responsibility flows from his abiding care about the 
world.® He does not love an abstract humanity as Karla does; nor 
does he seek the holy grail or romantic love as does his wife. Rather, 
he cares for existing things in a real world. The same care he feels for 
the intricate beauty of his porcelain figurines extends to the world 
and people around him. Olga Ostrakava, wounded and terrified that 
Karlia’s men will return, only unbolts her door for Smiley because, 
“she sensed in him a passionate caring for herself that had nothing to 
do with death, but with survival” (Le Carré, 1977: 252-253). Because 
his care centered on the real and not ideals, he could know a surge of 
resentment “against the institutions he was supposed to be protecting 
. . . the Minister’s lolling mendacity, Lacon’s tight-lipped com- 
placency, the bludgeoning greed of Percy Alleline” (Le Carré, 1974: 
332) and still remain loyal. Imperfection did not lead him to 
Haydon’s betrayal or the cynicism of Esterhase and Bland. 

He always remained acutely aware of the moral costs of his actions 
and could never reach an easy reconciliation of the means he used 
with the ends he pursued (Le Carré, 1963a: 73). He weighed the costs 
of human life and dignity in every equation, but he could also act even 
when he knew the cost. But unlike Fielding, Karla, or Haydon, he 
could not simply draw up a satisfied balance and ignore the moral 
harm. The books often reach a critical denouement when Smiley 
acknowledges the costs of his own actions without moral balances to 
exonerate him. Waiting to catch Bill Haydon in an act of treason, he 
thinks of friends and broken loyalties and sees “great things 
dwindling into a small, mean end... it worried him that he felt so 
bankrupt: that whatever intellectual or philosophical precepts he 
clung to broke down entirely now that he was faced with a human 
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situation” (Le Carré, 1974: 327; also see Le Carré, 1962: 133, 137; Le 
Carré, 1980: 370). Smiley is always denied pure victory. 

Too much self-consciousness of ambiguity has paralyzed better 
men than Hamlet, but it made Smiley a better agent. Good craftsmen 
know the strengths but also the limitations of their materials. By 
probing his own motives, he could understand those of others. His 
empathy extended his awareness of the complexity of others’ worlds 
and enriched his sense or nuance, even as his technical mind could 
twist characters “this way and that to fit the complex framework of 
established facts” (Le Carré, 1962: 114). His calibrations of costs 
inspired his meticulous planning of each operation. His care and 
responsibility tortured him, gave him no untainted triumph, but 
grounded his skill. 

Smiley’s care infused his loyalty to his craft. He liked “thorough- 
ness and precision” and respected individuals, even enemies, who 
succeed with cool tradecraft (Le Carré, 1962: 75). Gentleness, 
patience and deftness characterized his work. He distrusted egoistic 
agents and the flamboyant violence of Bill Haydon’s “scalp-hunters” 
(Le Carré, 1974: 30). Like Karla and unlike Haydon, he practiced a 
hard-won humility before his craft and never knew the distinction 
between “business” and “pleasure” (Le Carré, 1980: 277; Le Carré, 
1974: 73). The three major novels hinge upon Smiley’s hours of 
painstaking labor to discover patterns. 

Smiley practices a profession of an older craft variety that 
emphasized personal skill and responsibility, not bureaucratic man- 
uals, blunt violence and results at all costs. At heart, he remained a 
“case man” (Le Carré, 1977: 209). The Circus he rebuilt resembled a 
close family with idiosyncratic individuals, many of whom had been 
discarded by the svelte bureaucrat Alleline. Smiley hated the 
interbureaucratic battles necessary to win money and turf for his 
policy, even as he mastered them. Retreating to a cafe one evening, he 
mused, “Did Karla have to scheme in committees? Fight cabals, 
deceive the stupid, flatter the clever . . . all in order to do the job” (Le 
Carré, 1977: 219)?9 Le Carré hints that Smiley may actually have 
welcomed his replacement by Enderby. He steadfastly ignored Peter 
Guilliam’s warnings about a bureaucratic coup and laments to Ann 
prior to the coup that he interprets “the whole of life in terms of 
conspiracy.” “Such is the sword by which I shall die as well. These 
people terrify me, but I am one of them. If they stab me in the back, 
then at least that is the judgment of my peers” (Le Carré, 1977: 533). 
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Smiley’s care, concreteness and humility gave him the strength to 
commit and endure in the world of espionage without losing his 
humanity or honor. He does not betray his country, friends or even 
institutions and craft, but he suffers immense personal anguish and 
considerable self-deception. He maintains his poise at tremendous 
cost as he tries to be the “oak” of his times. His brutal repression of his 
feelings of anger, repugnance and concern, brings on self-deception 
and a constant depression based on his own misdirected and 
repressed anger at himself. We get few glimpses of the passion that 
seethes within him and gives him the energy to carry on. Tightly 
controlled and overlaid with irony, his passions sometimes surprise 
him as when he shouts for “once in his life” (Le Carré, 1980: 362). 
They come out in unpredictable ways as in his long late-night London 
walks, sometimes to spy on Ann or his unreasoning anger at Karla’s 
sloppy tradecraft (Le Carré, 1977: 108-111; Le Carré, 1980: 271, 355). 

Only his wife Ann genuinely sensed the passion at Smiley’s core. 
She loved Smiley and returned to him as “her law” because of that 
deep passion and commitment, even when his rigid control and 
humility stultified his ability to return her passion. She drew it out 
and tested it. She finally forced him to admit his own superiority to 
Haydon and urged him to return to the Circus and expose the plot 
that overthrew him and Control. His own quiet attempt to smother 
his life appalled her (Le Carré, 1974: 72-73, 140-141). She kept alive 
his passion and refueled it with her own passion and energy so that he 
could channel it into his superb craftsmanship. But in the end, she 
was not enough. Despite Smiley’s convoluted denials and because of 
his own unwillingness to face his anger, Haydon had permanently 
ruined Ann for him. He could still live with imperfection, but at the 
end, he finds himself almost unable to commit, unable to love, only to 
grieve. He “had forborne,” others had not. He “toiled in backrooms,” 
but shallower men still held the stage, and Smiley knew, “I have 
invested my life in institutions... and all I am left with is myself” (Le 
Carré, 1980: 150-153). 


THE UNCERTAIN TRIUMPH 


A double tragedy haunts Le Carré’s novels. First, the quality of 
humility that justifies liberal and democratic life cannot be sustained 
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in the life of espionage. Second, espionage institutions seem unable to 
accommodate the very character they need. As a moral exemplar 
Smiley embodies the western respect for individuality and carries the 
real burden of proving that the West can pursue the activity without 
totally degrading itself. The books hinge on the dialectic between the 
methods of the East and the goals of the West—the tension between 
Karla and Smiley. The fate of George Smiley’s soul interests us not 
only for our concern for the character but because Smiley’s character 
represents the best hope to instruct us in how to live with the moral 
ambiguity of espionage. 

Smiley’s People (1980), the last novel, presents the dilemma in its 
darkest form. When Oliver Lacon calls in Smiley to cover up the 
death of an old and discarded emigre ally, Smiley discovers a Karla 
plot to ensconce his insane daughter in a western sanitarium in 
violation of all Soviet laws. Smiley deliberately disobeys Lacon’s 
charge to limit his investigation. He coaxes Connie Sach’s last dying 
remembrances with lies and alcohol and convinces Saul Enderby to 
juggle the Circus’s books and violate all of Whitehall’s prohibitions 
on espionage. Lastly, he uses Karla’s love for his daughter to trap 
Karla and purchase Karla’s betrayal. When Karla crosses the bridge 
into West Germany, Smiley concludes in anguish, “the very evil he 
had fought against seemed to reach out and possess him. ... On Karla 
had descended the curse of Smiley’s compassion; on Smiley the curse 
of Karla’s fanaticism. I have destroyed him with weapons I abhorred, 
and they are his. We have crossed each other’s frontiers, we are the 
no-men of this no-man’s land” (Le Carré, 1980: 370-371). 

Yet Smiley always suffered from scrupulosity in being a “stringent 
critic of his own motives” (Le Carré, 1963a: 73). This fired his 
discipline to maintain his humility, restraint, and humanity amid the 
moral corrosion, but inflicted immense and sometimes self-deceiving 
suffering upon him. He was more accurate when he rejected Connie 
Sach’s taunting comment that George and Karla were “two halves of 
the same apple,” even as he held out his hands to push down the 
obsessive hate welling in him” (Le Carré, 1980: 205-206). 

Very little new occurs in the way of methods in Smiley’s People 
(1980). Gerald Westerby had used affection to blackmail Frost, and 
Smiley had blackmailed his friend Toby Esterhase. Funds had been 
juggled in pursuit of Nelson Ko, and Peter Guillam had been forced 
to lie and spy on his old friends in the Circus. Connie had been 
seduced for information with alcohol many times. In the first book, 
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Smiley had resigned and illegally pursued a case that Maston had 
ordered closed. But the irony of Smiley’s earlier prediction that he 
would catch Karla because “he’s a fanatic... that lack of moderation 
will be his downfall” (Le Carré, 1974: 207) haunts the novel. Smiley 
exploits Karla’s weakness and love for his daughter, the same 
humanity Karla exploited in Smiley. But Karla was caught because 
his “sandman” signature of violence alerted Smiley to his presence. 
Karla’s fanaticism gave him away not in the way Smiley anticipated. 

Geroge Smiley does not become Karla. Smiley never kills his lover 
or his agents. Nor does he kill to cover his tracks. His agents are not 
destroyed for errors and he still abhors violence. His goals to the end 
remain reactive and specific. He accepts responsibility for his actions 
and acts only after Lacon had called Smiley in to investigate the 
killing. He initiates the case and organizes the plan. His tradecraft 
“had never been better,” but it remains one case with a specific and 
reactive goal pursued by the normal messy methods of tradecraft with 
a minimum of violence. 

The real danger for this “old spy in a hurry” comes from the 
obsessive quality of this loyalty, not the content or the methods. Ann 
called Karla George’s “black grail.” Yet it differed from Ann’s 
anarchic preference for eros or Karla’s commitment to an historical 
utopia. It even differs from Enderby’s half-laughing suggestion that 
Smiley resembled Captain Ahab seeking the white whale without 
concern for the entire ship. Maybe Holmes and Moriarty on the ledge 
at Reichenbach falls, Enderby’s other suggestion, came closer to the 
truth. But his chase remained an obsession, neither moderate nor 
caring, but narrow, complex, consuming. His “determination” alone 
gave sense to his moral life, and George bitterly resented the change. 
The same obsession finally “ruined” Ann for him (Le Carré, 1980: 
287). 

What so disconcerted Smiley was his aloneness and moral 
nakedness. Every institution had betrayed him and all his loyalties 
had been shattered. He was left with himself without social content. 
He was terrified of himself and stricken that “faithless, I am pursuing 
another man’s convictions” (Le Carré, 1980: 287). Smiley realizes the 
only “restraints upon him were those of his own reason, and his own 
humanity.” He refuses Ann’s call for reconciliation, takes leave of 
Lacon and the Circus, and strips his life down to its bare essentials. 
He slips moorings and knows that he is only “responsible to himself” 
and his “private faith” (Le Carré, 1980: 150-153). 
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Yet Smiley, like all individuals of integrity, had always been 
ultimately alone with his “reason,” “humanity,” and “doubts”— that 
remains a secret he hid even from himself. That part of himself that 
seemed a “spectator to the rest” had always mercilessly questioned 
and directed his motives and loyalties. His self-consciousness made 
him a moral agent, not someone subsumed by a role or vision. His 
loyalties found their reality in institutions. But the institutions served 
as trustees for his faith, a faith and care that humanized the 
institutions and made him a craftsman, not a bureaucratic clone. He 
entered the service because it seemed the best way to give “service” 
and pay moral debts. In the end, he slips moorings to pay debts to an 
old friend, the old service, his old marriage and repay the “tortures, 
killings and endless ring of corruption” traceable to Karla (Le Carré, 
1980: 371). 

His quality of deliberation and decision ultimately differ from 
Karla. He knew that his “enemies” were humans and that the death or 
betrayal of another human could never be ultimately encompassed by 
any moral purpose. A western man must always accept responsibility 
for the pain he causes and know remorse for his actions. In the last 
book, George, like Alec Leamas, longs for death, but he remains 
intact and carries on. He can barely love, but he can infinitely grieve. 


CONCLUSION 


No one escapes the moral attraction of war and espionage, but 
Smiley’s conservative humanism portrays the ideal character for such 
work. The dangers of excessive egoism of Haydon and Alleline, the 
absolutism of Karla and Haydon or the cynical or satisfied careerism 
of Bland or Lacon threaten both the success of the activity or country 
and the humanity of the person. If we accept the moral tension and 
corrosive dynamics of espionage, as Le Carré insists we must, then 
Smiley’s story should guide us in our choice of persons in recruiting, 
training, leading, and self-evaluation. 

But the ambiguity of the stories should give us cold comfort. 
Smiley endures, but for his humanity’s sake he can no longer commit 
himself to the institutions he once served. Once he discovers a mole at 
the core of the service abetted by blind careerism. Twice he is purged 
from the service he saved. Once he risks a trusting friend to recover 
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the credibility of the service, only to have it betrayed again. Finally he 
rescues the honor of the service only by ignoring his leaders and 
violating the laws of a reforming government. When we have made a 
moral exception into a way of life, we must search for characters who 
can live in the world without betraying the humanity that justifies us. 
But even the best cannot escape untainted. 


NOTES 


1. For a fine statement of the dangers of requiring too much character or a 
conception of the good in order to be eligible for basic political rights, see Ronald 
Dworkin’s “Liberalism” (1978). Also see Bruce A. Ackerman (1980). The classic 
statement lies in John Stuart Mill’s On Liberty. 

2. The story of Smiley and his adversaries could be viewed as playing out Max 
Weber’s famous dichotomy between the “ethic of ultimate ends” and the “ethic of 
responsibility,” with Karla representing the former and Smiley exemplifying the latter. 
The bureaucratic careerists also comport quite accurately with Weber’s fears for the 
fate of any institutionalized set of responsibilities. The novels, however, demonstrate 
the richness and ambiguity of the categories by focusing upon the personal reality of 
living these different approaches, something neither Weber nor the numerous citations 
of the overused distinctions address. See Max Weber, “Politics as a Vocation” (1969), 

Another pattern of loyalty pervades the novels, but I will not examine it, since I 
am studying the “deskmen” and not the “fieldmen.” The field agents directly 
experience the ugliest consequences of their actions. To establish their own moral 
equilibrium, they vest moral decision making in other persons and give loyalty and 
trust to their superiors, whom Jim Prideaux calis the “juju” men or Gerald Westerby 
refers to as the “owls.” Smiley distills the persons for Jim Prideaux, “You're just a plain 
fieldman who lets others do his thinking” (Le Carré, 1984: 289). Westerby sums up the 
position of Leamas or Prideaux: “just tell me what to do... . You point me and J'l 
march. Okay? You're the owl, not me” (Le Carré, 1977: 105). Peter Guillam trusted 
Smiley implicitly, and Haydon was the moral exemplar who “had made sense of 
Guillam’s life” (Le Carre, 1974: 334). Only the emotional loyalty based on trust and 
affection could offset the trauma experienced by field agents, and only transferring the 
wrenching moral responsibility to others can avoid the insanity of trying to exonerate 
one’s actions in the field. 

This form of personal loyalty works well for long and arduous periods of 
fieldwork, but it has severe limits. Jim Prideaux’s loyalty to Haydon blinds him to the 
possibility that Haydon could be the mole. His personal loyalty supersedes institutional 
loyalty, and he tries to warn both Haydon and Smiley on the night before he sets off to 
Czechoslovakia. Ifthe loyalty is violated, it wreaks enormous costs. Both Alec Leamas 
and Gerald Westerby die in quixotic acts to reassert their violated integrity after their 
personal commitments have been shredded. Old Mendel ponders about Guillam. They 
“lean on grownups who turn out not to be grown up... then one day ... their heroes 
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come tumbling down and they’re sitting at the desks with tears pouring into the 
blotter” (Le Carré, 1974: 320). When Jim Prideaux realizes that his friend, lover, and 
companion had betrayed him and England, he goes slightly mad from the pain and 
isolation. He sneaks in and kills Haydon and wrecks Smiley’s negotiations to trade 
captured spies. 

3. The problems with utilitarianism are aptly summarized in Bernard Williams, “A 
Critique of Utilitarianism” in Smart and Williams’s Utilitarianism: For and Against 
(1973). Michael Walzer addresses the same issues from a perspective consistent with 
this article in “Political Action: The Problem of Dirty Hands” (1973). Williams also 
addresses the notion of character in political life in “Politics and Moral Character” 

-(1978). 

4. After his wife’s death, Control lived a secret life with a woman—a typical 
bourgeois life of the kind he mocked in the office. When Smiley informed her of 
Control’s death, she demonstrated the unease at the core of all relations with agents by 
demanding reassurance that Control had not returned to his wife (Le Carré, 1977: 219). 

5. Ina tantalizing double take, Connie adds, “Others said she wasn’t dead at all, 
the story was disinformation to end the trail” (Le Carré, 1974: 204). Karla, on the other 
hand, relates a vaguely true but fictitious cover story to Anton Greigoriev, his liaison 
with his daughter. In this story, Karla’s daughter’s mother was exiled to “a far 
province” and “died of a broken heart” (Le Carré, 1980: 343, 344). Karla’s daughter, 
Alexandra, telis Smiley only that her mother “was punished ... She was not obedient 
to history” (Le Carré, 1980: 360, 361). 

6. Haydon’s betrayals exact their own cost. His once dynamic art ended as 
“cramped” and “condemned.” He was reduced to bragging about medals he had never 
seen and worrying about the tailoring of his clothes when he arrived in Russia (Le 
Carré, 1974: 342-345, 353). 

7. I will not examine another pervasive theme of Le Carré’s books, the problem of 
class loyalty and betrayal. In the novels, one reason why the Circus fails to identify Bill 
Haydon as the mole is the consistent refusal of all but the perpetual outsiders, Smiley 
and Control, to believe that a member of Britain’s elite would spy. So individuals 
exercised consistent blinders to protect themselves from the truth that one of their own 
could betray them. The problems of an ethos leading to a self-protection society and 
mutual blindness can afflict any institution staffed by a self-perpetuating elite. 

The Russian spy Irina deftly summarized the betrayal by Haydon and his ilk 
when she described English moles as from “the higher bourgeoisie, even aristocrats and 
nobles who were disgusted by their origins, and became secretly fanatic.” (Le Carré, 
1974: 57). By not noting class tensions in the books, I risk doing injustice to Le Carré’s 
commentary on the Philby phenomenon and distorting relations between Smiley and 
individuals like Ann, Haydon, and Enderby. This also misses the nuance of what 
happens when a governing class loses confidence in itself. Bill Haydon’s motives also 
get oversimplified, since much of his treason stems from the unsatisfied arrogance of 
class rule unable to accommodate the reality of democratic life or the shrunken nature 
of British power. Finally, it transposes the problem from a specific English context and 
suggests that the moral exemplars possess a greater educational value. But this analysis 
of class loyalty and betrayal and an exclusive grounding in the Englishness of the 
problems would miss other attributes of character and moral attrition that I wish to 
discuss. 
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8. The counterpoint story of young Bill Roach and Jim Prideaux at the boarding 
school in Tinker, Tailor, Soldier, Spy (1974) also establishes the critical relation 
among care, selfhood, and Smiley’s obsessive sense of responsibility. Round, 
bespectacled and shy, Roach had been abandoned by his divorced parents and could 
almost be Smiley’s “prototype.” A “loner” and “watcher”-—“best damned watcher in 
the whole damned unit”—he cared deeply and felt responsible for his parents, the 
world, and Jim Prideaux. This responsibility was compounded as it would be in Smiley 
when Roach discovered Prideaux digging up his gun and felt doubly guilty since “his 
knowledge was acquired by sin,” by spying (Le Carré, 1974: 1-17, 211-213, 355). 

9. Karla must also confront bureaucrats and careerists who resent his commitment 
and success. Moscow Center teems with “jealous beavers” “longing for an excuse to 
knife him” (Le Carré, 1980: 275). Karla’s very purity amid the climbers made him all 
the more vulnerable to exposure for breaking rules to give care to his daughter. Mundt, 
on the other hand, sells out East Germany for money in The Spy Who Came in from 
the Cold (1963), and is portrayed as a brilliant bureaucratic functionary. He had 
compressed Dieter Frey’s brilliance into a ruthless and effective “manual” and method, 
but like Smiley’s colleagues, he remained without a great soul or cause to sustain his 
loyalty (Le Carré, 1962: 112). 
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This article provides an empirical examination of the role of publicness in explaining 
organization-level phenomena. Analysis of data from 250 public, private and mixed, 
or hybrid, R&D laboratories indicates that there are clear distinctions between 
organizations based on sector affiliation. These differences center around levels of 
administrative intensity, funding patterns and complexity, governmental influences on 
goals, and the nature of the products produced by the laboratories. A dimensional 
approach, grounded in political economy-based organization theory, is applied in the 
analysis. Findings indicate that such approaches help explain publicness through the 
identification of specific, empirically identifiable dimensions of publicness. 
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The process of classifying organizations as either public or private, 
governmental or business, has become increasingly difficult. The 
emergence of new organizational forms such as government- 
sponsored enterprises, multiorganizational enterprises, and countless 
other joint organizational arrangements has resulted in confusion 
regarding the differences between public and private organizations. 
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This confusion about organizational classification encompasses the 
increase in resource exchanges and interdependencies between 
governmental and industrial, or business, organizations, as well as 
the proliferation of multiple-organization networks for delivering 
public and private goods and services. This complex organizational 
environment has reduced our ability to distinguish between public 
and private organizations and introduced new organizational forms, 
hybrids of mixed parentage. As is often observed, the simple 
dichotomy of public/private organizations is no longer an adequate 
means of classifying many organizations. 

The emergence of new organizational forms and the subsequent 
blurring between public- and private-sector status is the result of 
steady organizational evolution (Musolf and Seidman, 1980; 
Sharkansky, 1979; Zif, 1981; Wamsley and Zald, 1973). Its impact on 
public and private organizations has been subject of much discussion 
and research. It is frequently argued that public and private 
organizations are qualitatively different and that organizational 
studies should distinguish between the two, hopefully resulting in 
public organization theories or at least a better understanding of the 
influence of publicness on organizations. Several researchers in 
particular have focused on the identification of differences between 
public and private organizations (Buchanan, 1975a; Fottler, 1981; 
Benn and Gaus, 1983; Perry and Kraemer, 1983; Allison, 1983). Past 
research, while useful from an intraorganizational perspective, has 
not adequately addressed the nature and characteristics of blurred 
organizations. The result has been a reliance on dichotomous 
classifications so that scholars have failed to capture the potential 
differences in organizational environments and resultant differences 
in processes and structures. 

What is needed is an approach that can address the complex 
environments and exchange relationships between governmental and 
nongovernmental organizations. For example, can an aerospace firm 
with 85% of its sales and 90% of its R&D funding provided by federal 
agencies be classified as a private-sector organization in the same way 
as an aerospace firm with only 10% of its sales and 5% of its R&D 
funded by the government? Similarly, can simple dichotomous 
classifications be applied to an R&D laboratory funded by both 
industry and government and operated at an independent university? 
We think not. Organization theorists have certainly attempted to 
resolve these issues (Meyer and Williams, 1976; Meyer, 1982; Rowan, 
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1982; Tolbert 1985), but additional research is still required if we 
hope to make progress on this issue. 

The extent to which government can influence organizational 
behavior via direct and indirect policy is well documented (Dahl, 
1953; Lindblom, 1977; Mitnick, 1975). By thinking in terms of the 
degree and nature of governmental influence on organizational 
behaviors we can begin to address the issue of publicness. It is logical 
to suspect that our hypothetical aerospace firms, while both super- 
ficially appearing to be private organizations in the traditional sense, 
are very different behaviorally as a result of their very different 
environments. We do not, however, have a taxonomic or theoretical 
system that will allow us better to understand and explain these 
differences. | 

A step toward a solution has been taken by Bozeman (1984). 
Building upon the political economy approach of Wamsley and Zald 
(1973), he has offered a conceptual framework that incorporates a 
dimensional approach to assessing the influence of governmental 
authorities on organizations, or an organization’s degree of pub- 
licness. In this approach publicness is a general measure of govern- 
mental influence. It is assumed that various levels of publicness are 
directly associated with changes in organizational behavior. In the 
study presented here the dimensional approach is applied to a sample 
of organizations to determine its usefulness for addressing the 
problems of sector blurring and publicness. 


THINKING ABOUT PUBLICNESS 


Rainey, Backoff, and Levine (1976) suggest that there are four 
distinct approaches to determining an organization’s status as public 
or private. The common sense approach simply assumes that people 
immediately know the difference between public and private organi- 
zations and that definitions are unnecessary. A second approach 
relies on practical definitions using rules of thumb or standard 
operating procedures to distinguish organizational types. Denotative 
approaches are the third class of definitions. Denotative approaches 
involve a listing of activities that are essentially public and essentially 
private. A public organization is thus one that engages in “public” 
activities. Lastly, analytical approaches base definitions on dis- 
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tinguishing factors that are related to the organization’s structure or 
processes. The nature of products or organizational goals, for 
example, may be considered distinguishing factors under the ana- 
lytical approach. 

As Rainey et al. (1976) conclude, none of these approaches has 
yielded a clear or even a very theoretically satisfying line between 
organizational types. Commonsense and practical approaches have 
not proved to be useful research frameworks because they are 
insufficiently precise to provide theoretical constructs. People’s 
intuitions about what is or is not a “public organization” no doubt 
vary widely. As with pornography, I may know a public organization 
when I see one, but each reader will have his or her own notion of 
what one is. Similarly, practical definitions that rely on rules of 
thumb or ordinary knowledge as the basis for differentiating public 
and private organizations are no better then the quality of the rules or 
ordinary knowledge. By definition such rules and knowledge are 
subjective and idiosyncratic, not the roots from which a sound theory 
can grow. In contrast, the denotative approach has the potential for 
precision and objectivity. It is questionable, however, that a simple 
listing of public versus private activities will prove to be useful. There 
are many examples of governmental agencies and private businesses 
that engage in identical activities, particularly in an era of increasing 
“privatization.” It is unlikely that activities alone can serve as the 
basis for classification or definition of organizational types. 

The analytical approach appears more promising. It is clear that 
the differences between public and private organizations are complex 
and many faceted and that nonanalytical approaches do not capture 
enough of the characteristic differences to provide sound theories. By 
trying to identify distinguishing characteristics, the analytical ap- 
proach embraces this complexity and invites theories that incorporate 
a variety of factors, not simply rules of thumb or lists of activities. In 
this sense it also suggests a research agenda for the exploration of 
sector-based organizational differences. The failure so far to develop 
a satisfying analytical theory may well be the result of limited 
research rather than of the shortcomings of the general approach. 

One of the primary aims of the research reported in this article is to 
expand on the analytical approach by distinguishing new character- 
istics that will help in the development of public organization theory. 
Whereas most of the existing research has identified distinguishing 
characteristics of the employees (Buchanan, 1975a, 1975b) or of the 
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internal structure of organizations (Rainey, 1983), our research 
focuses on the external environment of the organizations and related 
internal processes and characteristics. Theory suggests that the 
influence of external environments can shape the nature of organi- 
zational structure and processes (e.g., Aldrich, 1979). It has also been 
theorized that organizations that are dependent upon governmental 
resources will have processes and characteristics that are distin- 
guishable from organizations that are dependent on private, or 
business, resources (Bozeman, 1984). Thus the extent to which an 
organization’s external resource exchange relationships are do- 
minated by one sector over the other, we should expect to find 
distinguishing characteristics. Following this orientation, we apply 
what may be labeled an environmentally based analytical approach 
to frame research questions. 

Also of theoretical importance to this research is the fact that all 
four of the approaches to publicness take a largely dichotomous view 
of sector status, even when they acknowledge that public and private 
sector labels are not discrete. This perspective focuses attention on 
theoretical ideal types and away from the blurring of public and 
private sectors in modern societies. The convergence of organi- 
zational types has been widely recognized and discussed (Murray, 
1975; Walsh, 1978; Zif, 1981; Burkhead and Miner, 1971; Caiden, 
1971; Gawthrop, 1971). Indeed, most scholars have long recognized 
that “public” and “private” organizations are references to ideal types 
that may not exist in reality. Yet, insufficient attention has been given 
to the problem of organizational evolution beyond these idealized 
sectors. Bozeman’s (1984) dimensional approach to publicness has 
addressed this problem from a theoretical perspective. Others, 
however, have preferred to recognize the evolution of organizations 
beyond the traditional sectors as a research problem and then 
proceed to use a dichotomous approach in their sampling design.! 

It is doubtlessly true that organizations that represent the extreme 
ends of a public-private continuum can be identified and usefully 
studied. Research using a dichotomous approach has provided 
preliminary insights into organizational differences (Rainey, 1983, 
1979; Meyer and Williams, 1976; Pondy, 1969). Through this 
research, for example, it has been shown (a) that the lack of market 
mechanisms may promote traditional Weberian hierarchical struc- 
tures and increased reliance on “criteria of conformity” (Meyer, 
1982); (b) that public organization middle managers perceive higher 
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levels of formalization, weaker relations between performance and 
extrinsic rewards, and less-flexible personnel structures than their 
private-organization counterparts (Rainey, 1983); and (c) that goals 
and objectives are less tangible in public organizations and that 
elections and political appointments disrupt implementation acti- 
vities and plans (Buchanan, 1975a). 

Additionally, research provides instructive glimpses into organi- 
zations that lie between the pure-type public and private sectors 
(Vernon, 1981; Smith, 1975; Coombes, 1972; Holland, 1973;, 
Feigenbaum, 1985; Aharoni, 1981; Zif, 1981). These studies have 
investigated individual organizations that lie between the public and 
private sectors, such as government-sponsored enterprises. This 
research, while very informative about how these organizations 
operate, does not address the more general question of classification 
and analysis in the wide space between ideal-type public and ideal- 
type private sector organizations. 

As a result, this research is general in character and does not try to 
place hybrid organizations into a theoretical framework of organi- 
zations writ large, or to apply what McKelvey (1982) has labeled a 
systematics approach. For our purposes the literature clearly de- 
monstrates the extent and diversity of organizations in mixed-sector 
environments. These studies also give us good reason to believe that 
many organizations operate in complex environments with a wide 
range of governmental and nongovernmental influences, suggesting 
that we are unlikely fully to understand publicness without further 
investigating organizations found between the two ends of the public- 
private continuum. The rapid evolution of organizations is a major 
obstacle inhibiting progress toward a fuller understanding of how 
organizations vary. Addressing those organizations that are neither 
pure-type public or private—organizations that we label hybrids—is 
therefore not a trivial issue, but central to the task at hand. 

The dimensional approach offers a theory of publicness that 
portrays organizations as varying from most to least public along a 
number of theoretically identifiable dimensions, providing a new and 
potentially fruitful theoretical option. It recognizes that discrete 
categorization is at best simplistic and always factitious; it therefore 
has the potential of providing a framework for understanding hybrid 
organizations in relation to public and private ideal-types. Moreover, 
dimensional approaches imply that distinct dimensions of publicness 
can be empirically identified and measured and that an organization’s 
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placement on a given dimension has a consequential impact on its 
behavior (Wamsley and Zald, 1973). This would provide an oppor- 
tunity to build a theory of publicness with empirically verifiable 
components and move us much closer to understanding the nature of 
publicness. 

Beyond its intuitive appeal, however, the dimensional approach is 
largely untested. The study presented here is an initial attempt at 
identifying differences between public, private, and hybrid organi- 
zations and then assessing the utility of a dimensional approach for 
explaining any observed differences. The study is exploratory in the 
sense that it is not driven by established hypotheses. Instead, it is an 
effort to identify characteristics that distinguish public, private, and 
hybrid organizations and offers empirical evidence relating to 
dimensional approaches. Relatedly, we do not offer a tight opera- 
tional definition of publicness. Since one of our primary goals is to 
shed light from empirical findings on the theoretical concept of 
publicness, such an operationalization would be premature. The 
research is conducted more in the spirit of grounded theory 
development (Glaser and Strauss, 1967) in an effort to meld empirical 
and theoretical discovery, rather than in the context of justification. 


METHOD 


PARTICIPANTS AND DATA 


The organizations examined in this study are research and 
development laboratories involved in energy related research. In- 
cluded in the sample are laboratories conducting research in nuclear 
fusion, heat transfer, materials, and synthetic fuels as well as re- 
lated areas of energy R&D. These labs were all engaged in experi- 
mental engineering development and theoretical physical science or 
engineering. 

The specific unit of analysis is the individual laboratory as a 
distinct organizational unit. More specifically, only those establish- 
ments that met the following requirements were included: 


(1) Separate and distinct organizational status; 
(2) Lab-level management and decision structure; 
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(3) Separate and definable budget and personnel allocations; 
(4) Physical facilities appropriate to the organizational mission. 


Additionally, only labs with a minimum of 10 full-time employees 
were included in the study. By using these parameters we were able to 
avoid selecting research units within larger laboratories, but included 
organizations that may be associated with the same parent organi- 
zation. Crow (1985) identified a study population of 829 American 
organizations that met these parameters. 

The laboratories in the study population are categorized by 
ownership into four classifications: private-industrial, public- 
governmental, cooperative, and mixed. Industrial labs are defined as 
organizations that are solely owned and operated by a private-sector 
industrial organization or conglomerate. Public laboratories are 
those facilities that are solely owned and operated by an agency of the 
government. Cooperative and mixed organizations represent hybrids 
operating in environments where external influence can be exerted by 
both industrial and governmental actors. Specifically, cooperative 
laboratories are owned and operated by more than one parent 
organization from public and private sectors. Mixed labs are those 
that have portions of their facilities and programs owned by an 
industrial (or classically private) parent and portions owned by a 
governmental (or classically public) organization. 

Survey instruments were sent to the 829 organizations to collect 
information regarding structure, products, goals, and environmental 
characteristics. After follow-up surveys were returned, 255 responses 
were received. Of these, 250 were found usable.2 Based upon 
background data provided by respondents, the 250 organizations 
were classified into the 4 ownership categories as follows: 








Frequency Percent 
Private-Industrial 46 18.4 
Public-Governmental 4] 16.4 
Cooperative 140 56.0 
Mixed 23 9.2 
Total Sample 250 100.0 


The asymmetrical distribution of survey respondents, while over- 
representative of hybrid organizations (cooperative and mixed 
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combined), reflects the general characteristics of the overall study 
population of 829 organizations where 59.9% of the laboratories 
where considered hybrids (Crow, 1985). 


ANALYSIS AND FINDINGS 


As part of the effort to identify distinguishable characteristics, a 
number of variables that were suspected to be related to publicness, 
as well as variables that could serve as controls, were examined. In 
order to make an initial assessment of the dimensional approach, 
variables that measured what Bozeman (1984) considers basic 
organizational processes were included. “[The] essential processes in 
organization behavior are: (1) establishing and maintaining the 
organization, (2) structuring the organization, (3) acquiring and 
managing resources (4) setting and seeking goals (1984: 50).” 
Bozeman’s dimensional approach argues that publicness can be 
defined in terms of the degree of governmental control or influence 
over these essential processes. It is hoped that in our research 
influences of varying degrees of publicness can be detected through 
each of these basic processes and thereby suggest differences (or 
dimensions along which differences occur) between organizational 
types. 

Table 1 lists the variables included in the analysis. Several 
measures of resource flows are used to tap the resource acquisition 
process. Although resource flows and dependencies can come in 
many forms (personnel exchanges, provision of capital equipment, 
in-kind support, etc.) the most prominent and measurable form is 
expressed in budgets. To assess the nature and complexity of resource 
processes, organizations were asked to report on the percentage of 
their budgets derived from four different sources: parent organi- 
zations, nonparent government sources, nonparent industry sources, 
and foreign funds. The nature and complexity of funding relation- 
ships is theorized to have a major effect on other essential organi- 
zational processes (Pfeffer and Salancik, 1978). Bozeman (1984) 
suggests that the nature of resource mixes in the most essential of the 
processes he identified. To date, however, no research has investi- 
gated whether there are systematic differences among public and 
private organizations. 
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TABLE 1 
Discriminating Variables 





In years of operation 

Total fulltime staff 

Past years total budget 

Ratio- PhD staff/total staff 
Ratio- support/total staff 
Ratio- support/total staff 

% of budget from parent org. 

% of budget from govt. sources 

% of budget from industries 

% of budget from foreign sources 
Commercialization of output 

As several nominal categories 
Based on opinions of respondents 
regarding influencne of 
governmental actors on Tab goals 


1) Organizational age 

2) Total staff size 

3) Total current funding 

4) PhD staff intensity 

5) Professional intensity 
6) Administrative intensity 
7) Funds: parent org. 

8) Funds: non-parent org. 
9) Funds: non-parent industry 
10) Funds: foreign source 
12) Nature of products 
11) Objectives of laboratory 
13) Governmental influence 





The Bozeman model also suggests that varying levels of publicness 
will manifest themselves through the nature of managerial and 
structural processes, offering another possible dimension of pub- 
licness. Others have argued that governmental influence will result in 
reduced managerial flexibility, greater administrative burdens, and 
increased formalization (Rainey, 1983). Measures of structural and 
managerial processes are included as two human resource variables. 
Administrative intensity and professional research staff intensity are 
used as measures of the deployment patterns of human resources. If 
administrative burdens are higher among public organizations, we 
might expect increased administrative intensity. In contrast, we 
might expect that increased market pressures of private organi- 
zations will promote greater deployment of human resources into the 
operating core of the organization, which in the case of R&D labs 
would be reflected in the intensity of professional research staff and 
Ph.D. staff. 

The third essential organizational process from which a dimension 
of publicness might be identified is the goal-setting process. The 
degree of governmental influence on goals and objectives of an 
organization can serve as one indicator of publicness. The level of 
influence exerted on goals is often unclear, given the tendencies 
toward goal displacement and a lack of correspondence between 
formal transitive goals and informal, reflective goals. Thus, two 
measures of influence on goals and objectives are used in the analysis. 
One is the self-reported perceptions of government influence. The 
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other is an output measure of the nature of products produced by the 
laboratory as reported on a scale of | to 5 (1 = strongly generic, or 
basic research oriented, 5 = strongly proprietary, or market oriented). 
It is assumed that increased governmental influence will lead to more 
generic product orientation in keeping with the theory of public 
goods. Conversely, private-sector influences on goals should be 
associated with increased proprietary products. 

In addition to variables intended to tap the three essential 
processes, measures of organizational size and age are included as 
controls since both variables are often considered basic structural 
variables that influence a variety of other characteristics and 
processes (Katz and Kahn, 1978). Analysis was intended to identify 
any systematic differences among the categories of organizations for 
these structural variables. Specific measures of the fourth essential 
process, establishing and maintaining the organization, are not 
included because life-cycle measures rely on time series data that were 
not suited to the survey format. 

In order to gain some initial understanding of the differences 
across organizational types, one-way analysis of variance (ANOVA) 
was conducted using the full list of variables. Table 2 reports the 
ANOVA findings as well as means and standard deviations. It is clear 
from the table that there are many significant differences across the 
four types of organizations. Interestingly, however, this is not the 
case for the structure variables. Age, size of budget, and size of staff 
were found to be insignificant, as were funding from “other sources” 
and professional intensity. There appear to be very substantial 
differences among the organizations in terms of their funding mixes. 
As expected, both private and public organizations are pre- 
dominantly funded by their parent organizations, whereas the hybrid 
(cooperative and mixed) organizations receive only a small portion of 
their resources from a single parent. The other funding variables 
indicate that the hybrid organizations operate in a much more 
complex funding environment with multiple resource dependency 
relationships. It is important to note also that although the funding 
relationships for the private and public organizations are very similar 
and much less complex than those of the hybrids, they too rely on 
multiple funding sources, with about one-fourth of their resources 
coming from nonparent sources. 

There are significant differences in the deployment of human 
resources across categories as well. Public and cooperative organi- 
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TABLE 2 
ANOVA Results—Means, Standard Deviations, 
and One-Way ANOVA 
Organizational Ownership 
Variables Private Public Coop Mixed F 
Age 33.0 32.6 26.1. 22.8 2.0 
(20.8) (30.1) (21.1) (15.1) 
Size (budget)t 25.6 14.5 18.7 17.0 at 
(38.1) (36.1) (89.4) (41.5) 
Size (total staff) 305 161 277 232 a3 
(452) (391) (1053) (653) 
PhD Staff Intensity 19% 18% 33% 19%" 10.6*** 
, (11.5) (11.0) (21.6) (15.3) 
Prof. Staff Intensity 51% 55% 48.5% 51% 1.0 
(20.3) (18.1) (22.0) (25.2) 
Admin. Intensity 22% 40% 44% 33% 9, 9x*x 
(2.2) (2.2) (2.4) (2.3) 
Funds: Parent Org. 75.3 76.8 22.9 13.9 60.4%** 
(35.8) (34.2) (27.6) (24.9) 
Funds: Non-parent 5.3 9.2 46.6 34.0 30. 2*** 
Govt. (16.0) — (20.4) (34.5) (37.6) 
Funds: Non-parent 7.9 2.7 20.5 31.8 10. 7*** 
Industry (16.8) (9.0) (26.5) (35.2) 
Funds: Other Sources 8.9 11.2 9.3 18.5 9 
(23.7) (25.6) 24.8) (34.5) 
Funds: Foreign Sources .9 «i 6 so 2.2 
2.6) (.4) (2.6) (4.7) 
Nature of Products 3.8 1.7 1.6 2.0 43. 3%** 
1.1) (1,3) (1.1) (1:5) 
Lab Objectives 2.8 4.0 4.2 3:5 11.5*** 
1.1) (1.5) (1.4) (1.6) 
Govt. Influence*t 4.2 1.8 2.7 2.4 26.7*** 
(1.2) (1.3) (1.3) (1.3) 
N= 46 41 140 23 


+in thousands of dollars; ++Reverse scored (5 = lowest, 1 = highest). 
*.05; **.001; *** 0001. 


zations invest heavily in administrative effort, while mixed organi- 
zations invest somewhat less and private organizations markedly less. 
The laboratories employ Ph.D.’s at similar rates except for co- 
operative laboratories. This may be the result of closer relations with 
universities at the cooperative laboratories than at the others. The 
table also shows that perceptions of governmental influence vary 
greatly among the four types. Private organizations naturally see 
themselves as least influenced, public as most, and hybrids as 


moderately influenced. 
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Finally, Table 2 indicates that these organizations respond to their 
respective environments by producing different products. The 
ANOVA results for the variable “nature of product” indicates that 
there are significant differences regarding the extent to which 
products are generic or commercializable. As expected private 
organizations generate the most commercial, or proprietary, pro- 
ducts. There are not, however, any significant differences between the 
hybrid organizations’ products and those of the public organizations. 
The findings for objectives of laboratory suggest a similar pattern of 
genericness. 

The ANOVA findings in Table 2 are interesting, but of course tell 
us little about the interaction of variables and their strength as 
discriminators among the groups. To overcome this limitation, 
discriminant analysis was conducted to clarify these relationships. 
Given the exploratory nature of the study, variables were entered into 
the analysis using stepwise method and Wilks’s lambda criterion. For 
the initial analysis, all of the variables in Table 1 were included.? 
Because there are four classifications of organizations, three dis- 
criminant functions were derived. All three functions are statistically 
significant at the .05 level, as reported in Table 3. Although the third 
function accounts for only 9% of the explained variance, it does have 
a relatively high canonical correlation (.509) and is included initially 
in the analysis. 

The standardized discriminant coefficients for each variable and 
the three functions are reported in Table 4. These coefficients indicate 
the relative importance of each of the discriminating variables in the 
respective functions. In the first function we can see that government 
influence on goals is the best discriminating variable followed by the 
nature of products and industrial funding. This suggests that the best 
single discriminating variable is the perceived degree of influence of 
the government on organizational goals. In the second function, the 
percentage of funds received from a parent organization appears as 
the most consequential variable, clearly more influential than any 
others. Finally, funds from grants and parent organizations are the 
best discriminators in the third function. It appears that governmental 
influence and funding patterns are more influential than more 
traditional structure variables such as total staff size and professional 
intensity. 

Klecka argues that the reliance on standardized discriminant 
coefficients for analysis of discriminating variables has several 
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: TABLE 3 
Significance of Discriminant Functions 





Percent of Canonical 
Function Eigenvalue Variance Correlation Significance 
1 2.03 52.4 .818 .0001 
2 1.49 38.6 «774 -0001 
3 s39 9.0 -509 -03 





limitations. Most notably, correlation between variables can confuse 
interpretation, because variables must share their contribution to the 
discriminant function even if their combined contribution is impor- 
tant (Klecka, 1980: 33). Because some of the intercorrelations were 
moderately high (about .50), we examined the total structure 
coefficients to better understand the relationships. Total structure 
coefficients measure the relationship between single variables and 
functions. They are thus bivariate correlations and are unaffected by 
interactions with other variables. By identifying the variables most 
highly correlated with a given function, we can “name” that function 
and describe it as a dimension of the discriminant analysis. 

Table 5 outlines the total structure coefficients for all three 
functions. We can see that government influence and nature of 
product are again the most important variables in Function 1, and 
that governmental influence continues to be the most consequential 
of the two. Interestingly, the structure coefficient for funds from 
nonparent industry drops to a diminutive —.05, indicating that this 
variable, while strong as a discriminant coefficient, is very weakly 
related to the function as a whole. The structure coefficients suggest 
that Function | should be labeled the governmental influence 
function, since that is the dominant variable. Function 1, the most 
powerful from an explanatory perspective, provides a dimension of 
environmental influence, particularly the influence of governmental 
actors on organizations’ goals. 

The structure coefficients for the second function also reflect the 
pattern of their respective discriminant coefficients found in Table 4. 
In this function the percentage of funds from parent organizations is 
easily the most influential variable. The percentage of funds from 
multiple sources is a distant second, but ahead of the other 
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TABLE 4 
Results of Discriminant Analysis 





Functions 
Variables l 2 3 


Canonical Discriminant Function Coefficients 


Funds from Parent Org. ~.29 77 -88 
Govt. Influence on Org. Goals 81 -. 30 «oo 
Professional Intensity -1l -40 83 
Funds from Non-parent Govt Sources 05 .01 .95 
Total Staff Size 42 -.15 s05 
Nature of Products 61 33 wll 
Funds from Non-parent Industry =, 66 -.33 31 
PhD Intensity sao -. 21 „21 





discriminating variables. The strength of these two variables leads us 
to label the second function as the funding function. This function 
offers a means of classifying organizations along a dimension that 
reflects the source of their funding patterns, especially the degree of 
support from parent organizations. 

The third and weakest function is somewhat more difficult to 
interpret. The variable professional intensity rises as the most highly 
correlated variable, followed by funds from grant sources. This is 
similar to the pattern found in the discriminant coefficients of Table 
4, but with some interesting differences. The role of funds from 
parent organization and funds from grants have diminished in the 
structure coefficients. This suggests that although these variables 
(especially funds from parent organization) are important dis- 
criminators, they are not highly correlated with this function. The 
third function, therefore, is best named the professional intensity 
function. This function offers another dimension for discrimination, 
albeit a weak one. 

The total structure coefficients for the three functions provide us 
with three dimensions that reflect the major discriminating factors 
among the organizations. These functions can be characterized as 
dimensions in a geometric sense as well as a theoretical sense. Thus 
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TABLE 5 
Total Structure Coefficients 











Variables Function 1 Function 2 Function 3 
Funds from Parent Org. .18 .86* .18 
Govt. Influence on Goals 75% -.01 ~.23 
Professional Intensity -. 15 .2ő m, 62* 
Funds: Non-parent Govt. -.07 -. 39 -40 
Total Staff Size 18 -.O1 07 
Nature of Products »51* reat ~.21 
Funds: Non-parent Industry ~ 05 -.45* -. 38 

PhD Intensity ' .03 ~.25 . 04 





*Major structure coefficients, 


one dimension is represented by the governmental influence variable, 
another by the funding source variable, and a third by the extent of 
professional intensity. 

We can locate the relative positions of groups in this three- 
dimensional space by examining the group centroids for each of the 
three functions. Centroids are the points on a function, or dimension, 
at which a group typically would be found. By studying them we can 
better understand how groups differ relative to each other. Table 6 
reports the group centroids by function. | 

The groups are located at clearly different points along the 
governmental influence dimension. As expected, private laboratories 
are at a positive 1.84 (indicating independence from influence), 
whereas public organizations are at the opposite end (—1.80). The 
hybrid laboratories also demonstrate substantial differences. Co- 
operative organizations are very near the center of this dimension, 
while mixed organizations indicate greater governmental influence. 
These differences are especially important since Function 1 is the 
most powerful discriminator of the three functions. The substantial 
difference between cooperative and mixed laboratories is surprising, 
given their nearly identical group means for governmental influence 
(Table 2). It does make intuitive sense that cooperative organizations 
owned and operated by multiple organizations (employing co- 
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TABLE 6&6 
Group Centroids by Function 





Group Function 1 Function 2 Function 3 
(Govt. Influence) (Funding Source) (Pro. Intensity) 





Private 1.84 0.72 -0.15 


Public -1.80 1.58 0.13 
Cooperative -0.16 -1.19 0.48 
Mixed -1.04 -1.25 © -1.45 





operative arrangements among owners and operators) would be able 
to remain more independent of governmental influence than mixed 
laboratories with both public and private parents. 

The group centroids for the second function, the parent funding 
source dimension, reflect the dominant role of parental funding as a 
discriminating variable. Both private and public organizations have 
positive centroids (.72 and 1.58, respectively). We should expect 
greater funding from parent organizations for these two groups. The 
comparatively lower centroids for private laboratories may reflect 
the influence of the funds from nonparent industry variable that had 
a negative structure coefficient (Table 5). Both of the hybrid 
organizations have large negative group centroids for this dimension. 
This is probably the result of the combined negative influence of 
funds from industry and funds from nonindustry grants. For this 
dimension then, the hybrid organizations are clearly different from 
the public and private organizations. 

The group centroids on the third function, the professional 
intensity dimension, are more difficult to interpret. Both private and 
public organizations are near the center of the dimension (-.15 and 
.13, respectively). Cooperative laboratories are further up the 
positive end of the continuum (.48), while mixed laboratories are 
strongly negative (-1.45). This suggests that the internal staffing 
patterns of the groups vary in some manner. The group centroids do 
not, however, suggest any obvious pattern. Moreover, the low 
explanatory power of the third function and the unclear relationship 
among total structure coefficients indicates that the third dimension 
is of little utility for understanding the differences among these 
groups. l 
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By examining the three functions and group centroids we have 
acquired a better understanding of the dimensions of the discriminant 
analysis and the typical locations of each of the four groups on these 
dimensions. We do not, however, know how successful these 
functions are in predicting or classifying individual organizations 
into their appropriate categories. Table 7 reports the results of 
classification analysis using these functions. In total they correctly | 
classify 67.2% of the organizations. It should be noted that this 
analysis is based on the cases from which the functions were derived, 
not a hold-out sample and, therefore, may be somewhat inflated. 
There are multiple measures of the proportional reduction-in-error 
of correct classification that may be used to interpret this classifi- 
cation rate (Sigelman, 1983). Using Klecka’s (1980) approach we find 
that 


Expected Incorrect Observed Incorrect 


Classification Classification 
Tau = -—————_—--- — 
Expected Incorrect 


Classification 


This formula indicates that the discriminant functions provide a 
56.3% proportional reduction-in-error where the expected classifi- 
cation is in three chances in four, or 75% of the cases. An alternate 
measure, Goodman-Kruskal’s tau, takes into account the marginal 
distribution of cases and the nonmodal cases as well (Blalock, 1979: 
307-311). The Goodman-Kruskal tau indicates that the discriminant 
functions yield a 46.0% reduction-in-error. Both measures suggest 
that the three functions are useful discriminators of organizational 
type. 

Table 7 also shows that 76.1% of the private and 65.9% of the 
public organizations where correctly classified. Among the two types 
of hybrid organizations, correct classification reaches 67.1% for 
cooperative organizations and 52.2% for mixed laboratories. Al- 
though the classification errors are greatest among the hybrid 
organizations, these errors are largely attributable to the inability to 
distinguish between the two hybrid classifications. When hybrid 
organizations are considered as a single-group classification, ac- 
curacy improves markedly. Only 10.7% of the cooperative hybrids 
and only 4.3% of the mixed hybrids were incorrectly classified as 
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TABLE 7 
Results of Classification Analysis 





Predicted Group Membership 
2 3 4 





Actual Group # of Cases 1 

Classical 46 35 2 5 4 
Private 76.1% 4.3% 10.9% 8.7% 
Classical 41 4 27 6 4 
Public 9.8% 65.9% 14.6% 9.8% 
Cooperative 140 9 6 94 31 
Hybrid 6.4% 4.3% 67.1% 22.1% 
Mixed 23 i 0 10 12 
Hybrid 4.3% 0% 43.5% 52.2% 


NOTE: Percent of cases correctly classified = 67.2%. 


public or private organizations. The discriminant functions, there- 
fore, may be more powerful discriminators between public, private, 
and hybrid categories than the 67.2% overall classification rate 
suggests. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Analysis of these data provides some interesting insights into the 
differences among private, public, and hybrid organizations. First, 
the ANOVA findings indicate that there are clear distinctions among 
these four organizational types for most of the variables. The pattern 
of investment in administrative personnel suggests that public and 
hybrid organizations have higher managerial and support burdens 
than do private organizations. It has been found elsewhere that the 
degree of formalization in public organizations is higher than in 
private organizations (Rainey, 1983). This higher formalization may 
in turn place increased administrative demands upon the organi- 
zation. Increased formalization associated with publicness, however, 
does not explain the comparatively high levels of administrative 
intensity among the hybrid organizations, particularly the co- 
operative laboratories. It may be that these organizations are 
engaged in greater levels of environmental scanning and interaction. 
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Given their more complex funding mixes, it is apparent that these 
organizations must interact with a large number of external actors. 
This complex external environment may increase the need for 
administrative effort. The data, unfortunately, do not provide any 
information about the nature of the administrative activities in which 
employees are engaged. It may be that the public organizations and 
hybrid organizations are responding to quite different situations with 
increased administrative intensity. Recent work by Tolbert (1985) 
indicates that administrative structure may be influenced both by 
dependency relationships and by institutional environments. It is 
plausible that the hybrid organizations are, indeed, responding to 
complex dependency relations with increased administrative in- 
tensity, while the public organizations demonstrate similar levels of 
administrative intensity because such levels have been institu- 
tionalized. The data, however, do not allow us to differentiate 
between these explanations. 

The ANOVA results also point out clear differences in funding 
patterns. As already noted, both categories of hybrid organizations 
are dependent upon much more complex mixtures of funding 
relationships than either private or public organizations. This 
suggests that organizational behavior in hybrid organizations may be 
more influenced by strategic constituencies than are their private and 
public counterparts. It also indicates that external control, or 
resource dependency, models may be better suited than traditional 
structure models for understanding hybrid organizations. Further- 
more, the substantial portion of funding for public and private 
organizations that comes from nonparent sources suggests that basic 
resource mixes are complex for these organizations as well. 

These relative dependency relationships are also reflected in the 
findings for nature of product and government influence on goals. 
The goals of public organizations, as noted, are more influenced by 
governmental actors than those of private organizations. Public 
organizations also produce more generic products than private 
organizations. It is consistent with the notion of public goods to 
assume that government funded products and services will be highly 
generic and thereby of benefit to the largest feasible user group. 

This does not explain the high proportion of generic products 
from hybrid organizations and their moderate levels of perceived 
government influence on goals. There are two other plausible 
explanations. First, hybrid organizations may be responding to their 
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complex mix of funding relations by providing products that are 
valuable to the entire set of supporting organizations, or at least to 
more than one constituent organization. In this case generic products 
are selected as a strategy for meeting the needs of multiple con- 
stituencies. The second plausible explanation is that the hybrid 
organizations may be influenced by another set of organizational 
actors: universities. Although actual data regarding formal relations 
between universities and laboratories were not gathered, it is clear 
that many of the hybrid laboratories include universities as operating 
or ownership partners. The high level of Ph.D. staff intensity among 
cooperative organizations suggests that university influence may be 
significant (Table 1). We would expect that university partners would 
exert some degree of influence on hybrid organizations’ products, 
emphasizing generic, or basic, research. In this case production of 
generic products is not a strategy designed to satisfy many con- 
stituents, but a response to the interests of a particular constituent. In 
either case, by producing generic products hybrid organizations 
appear to be responding less to governmental influence than to some 
other set of external actors. 

The findings regarding both administrative intensity and nature of 
products indicate that overly simple analytical definitions of pub- 
licness are, by themselves, inadequate. Indeed, in this sample it would 
be extremely difficult to differentiate publicly owned and operated 
organizations from hybrid organizations on the basis of the kinds of 
products they produce or on their respective levels of administrative 
effort. Any definition or model of publicness must accommodate 
hybrid organizations that, on the surface, may look quite like 
traditional public organizations, but that are actually responding to 
very different environmental conditions. Thus analytical approaches 
must include a number of distinguishing characteristics that are 
incorporated into a framework able to explain hybrid organizations. 

The dimensional approach may offer one means of including 
hybrids into a model of publicness. The discriminant analysis 
indicates that such an approach may be useful, but the results are 
mixed. The analysis suggests that dimensions of publicness can be 
empirically identified and that possible dimensions may center on 
three processes: the extent of government influence on organizational 
goals, the pattern of funding relationships, and the deployment of 
human resources. This analysis, however, also raises questions about 
the nature of these specific dimensions, questions that will need to be 
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resolved before the dimensional approach can be developed further. 

The extent of governmental influence on goals and nature of 
products is clearly the strongest discriminator of group membership. 
This suggests that the distinctions among the four categories of 
organizations are best made on the basis of external relationships, 
This seems particularly likely given the insignificance of structure 
variables (age, size of budget, size of staff). The most striking dif- 
ferences among organizational groups may be the degree to which 
governmental actors influence goals and the organizations’ strategies 
for satisfying the interests of external constituencies. The distribution 
of values for the nature of product variable does not suggest that this 
dimension, or at least this particular variable, is bipolar, with public 
and private ideal types at either end and hybrids in the middle. 
Hybrid and public organizations have very similar scores for the 
nature of products, as discussed above. We have argued that 
distinctions between public and private organizations that rely on the 
differences in the nature of their activities alone are not likely to be 
useful. The findings regarding the nature of products supports this 
point. It is only in combination with the governmental influence 
variable that this dimension becomes a useful discriminator of each 
category. As Wamsley and Zald (1973) and Bozeman (1984) theorize, 
it appears that the government-influence dimension has the potential 
of serving as a dimension of publicness, but needs to be opera- 
tionalized to emphasize the actual influence on goals and the strategic 
responses of the organizations, rather than by relying on output 
measures. 

The Bozeman and Wamsley/Zald approach also suggests that 
resource, or economic, processes may serve as a dimension of 
publicness. As with the governmental influence dimension, there is 
mixed support for the resource dimension. The findings show that the 
public and private organizations receive the majority of their funds 
from parent organizations. If we assume that the parent organizations 
are of the same sector category as their “offspring,” then it appears 
that funding relationships follow the bipolar dimension. That is to 
say that public laboratories receive the majority of their resources 
from another public organization and private labs from another 
private organization. Hybrids, on the other hand, fall between the 
two, receiving resources from a variety of sources. This would suggest 
that a resource-based dimension can serve as a measure of publicness. 
However, this conclusion is diluted when we look at the complexity 
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of resource dependencies. The analysis shows that the complexity. of 
funding mixes and the form of funding varies substantially among the 
four categories of organizations. Interestingly, the public and private 
organizations are indistinguishable based on the complexity of 
funding. Their respective group centroids for the funding dimension 
(Function 2) are different largely because of the importance of funds 
from nonparent industry sources (see Table 6). Indeed, one of the 
greatest similarities between public and private organizations may be 
their reliance upon a dominant parent or constituent. Reliance on a 
single parent suggests a higher level of environmental predictability 
(or at least less complexity) than the highly complex resource 
relations of the hybrids. This shared characteristic could promote 
similar organization behaviors between public and private organi- 
zations. Funding complexity-does not, therefore, appear to be a likely 
candidate as a dimension of publicness. On the contrary, funding 
complexity alone seems to demonstrate similarities, not distin- 
guishing characteristics. If a resource-based dimension of publicness 
is to be developed, it will need to be constructed around the sector- 
based differences of the sources of funds, not the complexity of the 
mix. 

The findings, in general, do not support the managerial process 
dimension as measured in patterns of human resource deployment. It 
was suspected that a higher degree of publicness may bring with it 
greater dependence on administrative staff, enhanced needs for 
professionalism, or other personnel requirements. As was pointed 
out, this study provides mixed findings in this regard. The distribution 
of a key variable, administrative intensity, does not support the 
notion of a bipolar dimension. Administrative intensity is signifi- 
cantly lower for private organizations than public, but we cannot 
distinguish administrative intensity between public and hybrid 
organizations. This fact, when coupled with the low overall dis- 
criminating power of the professional intensity function, indicates 
that measures of other managerial processes beside personnel 
distributions are needed if we hope to identify a publicness dimension 
based on managerial characteristics. 

The findings thus offer mixed support for these three putative 
dimensions of publicness. All three dimensions serve as useful 
discriminators of organizational type. This suggests that the dimen- 
sions tap distinguishing processes or characteristics and, in this sense 
alone, can contribute to the study of publicness. The findings 
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however, also raise questions about the utility of these dimensions as 
generalizable dimensions of publicness. In order to do so they must 
specify processes or characteristics that vary along continuums with 
public and private organizations as polar ends and hybrids spread 
between them. As we have seen, several of the variables support this 
dimensional notion, several do not. A key issue is whether these 
mixed findings cast doubt on the entire dimensional approach or 
reflect limitations of the research. 

To acertain extent this question is not unlike asking if a bottle is 
half empty or half full. The research presented here is intended to be 
exploratory and therefore lacks sufficient control and precision to 
disprove hypotheses. Instead, the research attempts, among other 
things, to determine simply if the dimensional approach has credi- 
bility in the face of exploratory empirical evidence. Our conclusion is 
that, despite the mixed findings, the approach is worthy of further 
research. This conclusion is based on three points. First, the findings 
indicate that hybrid organizations are distinguishable in a number of 
ways from both public or private organizations. This demonstrates 
that dichotomous approaches that cannot address the diversity of 
organizational forms are insufficient to addresses the publicness 
issue. Moreover, it suggests that there may be a wide variety of 
organizational arrangements that make classification into artificially 
discrete categories unproductive. A dimensional approach is needed 
to fully encompass this complexity of organizations. 

Second, the dimensional approach was reasonably successful in 
discriminating among the organizational types. The variables used in 
the analysis tend to cluster around the theoretical dimensions of 
government influence on goals, nature of resource processes, and 
management/ personnel characteristics. Moreover, the two dimen- 
sions with the greatest explanatory power, governmental influence 
and nature of resource process are clearly related to the political 
economy notions underlying the dimensional approach (Wamsley 
and Zald, 1973). The governmental influence dimension appears to 
tap some characteristics of the political interactions and exchanges 
that are central to political economic theory. Similarly, Wamsley and 
Zald (1973) theorized that funding and personnel allocations re- 
present a primary dimension along which organizations vary and that 
these variations would influence internal economic processes. The 
analysis thus offers some support for the utility of dimensional 
approaches based on political economy models—sufficient support 
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to encourage further research. The findings particularly suggest that 
dimensions that tap external political structure and process with 
more precision than the government influence measures used here are 
called for. Following Wamsley and Zald (1973: 65), these dimensions 
might include constructs of the relationship between external political 
environments and (a) Organizational goal clarity and ambiguity, (b) 
extent of oversight or scrutiny, and (c) extent of congruence between 
the values of organizations and those of the political environment. 
Also, dimensions that relate external and internal economic ex- 
changes beyond the complexity of resource dependencies should be 
developed including (a) more precise constructs of the nature of — 
products or services as responses to external political-economic 
environments, (b) internal resource allocations, including personnel 
deployment, and (c) internal organizational structures. 

Finally, the fact that many of the variables fit the dimensional 
approach (public and private organizations at the polar ends and 
hybrids in between) in the context of exploratory research is also 
encouraging. Given that the research design was not intended to test 
specific hypotheses but to investigate the nature of sector-based 
organizational differences, we feel that the level of support is 
sufficient to pursue the dimensional approach further. 

Besides providing encouragement for future work on dimensional 
approaches to publicness, the exploratory evidence presented here 
indicates that integration of theoretical and empirical research in this 
area 1s both possible and potentially fruitful, but that we need 
scrutinize overly simplified notions of publicness closely. Continued 
theoretical development of external control models that incorporate 
a dimensional approach to publicness, as well as an expanded 
empirical research agenda, may well yield substantial rewards. But 
dichotomous public-private models seem less promising. 

The generalizability of exploratory research is always a difficult 
issue. In the research design we emphasized the comparability of 
organizations across the four categories and were concerned less with 
generalizability to other types of organizations. Thus concerns about 
comparisons across different technologies (Thompson, 1967) and 
across different scientific paradigms in R&D organizations (Cheng, 
1983; Pfeffer and Moore, 1980) were addressed to a substantial extent 
by sampling organizations that employed similar technologies in 
Similar areas of work. Comparisons to broader organizational 
contexts were less of immediate concern. Our focus was on con- 
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ducting a study with internal validity first and generalizability 
second. Nonetheless, we believe that the findings can serve as a useful 
base upon which others can build. The dimensional approach that 
was found useful here may be generalizable to other settings. The use 
of discriminant analysis to identify dimensions empirically may also 
be generalizable. The application of resource dependency theory is 
certainly generalizable. Thus although direct generalizations from 
our findings to other settings must be made tentatively, the findings 
point to promising areas for studying publicness. 

Finally, this study clearly indicates that differences between the 
four organizational categories do exist. Not only are classically 
private and public organizations different, so are the two hybrid 
classifications described here. It has been demonstrated that reliance 
upon a simple dichotomous approach to publicness is not only 
theoretically unsubstantiated, but also empirically so. Our use of four 
discrete categories is clearly a simplification of the variations that 
appear to exist. As more theoretically compelling models are 
developed, scholars should be able to eliminate these crude categori- 
zations. It is hoped that the findings and discussion presented here 
will be useful in developing these new models. 


NOTES 


I. An economic approach to the blurring problem is provided by J. Buchanan 
(1965). His economic theory of clubs recognizes the limitations of dichotomous 
public-private sector distinctions and offers an alternative conceptualization of 
degrees of publicness. 

2. The overall survey response rate was 32.5%. This rate was relatively low, 
probably because of the length of the survey instrument and, based upon respondents’ 
comments, the frequency with which R&D laboratories have been surveyed recently. 
A review of national R&D laboratory directories indicated that the distribution of 
respondents among four organizational categories is closely representative of the 
population of R&D labs as a whole. Because precise categorization of organizations 
listed in the directories is not possible, we could not determine the extent of 
nonresponse bias with any precision. Given the exploratory nature of the study, 
however, the distribution of nonrespondents did not appear to be problematic. 

3. Not all readers may be familiar with discriminant analysis. It is a multivariate 
technique that allows both the prediction of group membership and examination of 
the relative strength of discriminating variables. Those who are unfamiliar with 
discriminant analysis are referred to Klecka (1980). 
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4, Reviewers of the initial draft of this work expressed concern regarding spurious 
or overstated relationships from the use of ratio data. Kuh and Meyer (1955: 400) point 
out that “The question of spurious correlation quite obviously does not arise when the 
hypothesis to be tested has initially been formulated in terms of ratios.” The variables 
in question (staffing and budget ratios) are specifically formulated as ratios. Moreover, 
Kuh and Meyer (1955) demonstrate that problems of spurious relations with ratio data 
arise when the deflator, or denominator, is common to both dependent and 
independent variables, which is not the case in this analysis. 
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Neighborhood Assistance Programs (NAPs) have become popular policies among the states 
as an alternative way to fund community-based organizations and as a way to provide var- 
ious social services in the face of federal budget cutbacks. Through use of a tax incentive, 
NAPs seek to encourage business investment in community projects, while strengthening the 
bond between the public and private sectors, Analysis of NAP performance in three states 
finds that the programs and their tax incentive concept have many conceptual flaws. Con- 
sequently, NAPs fail as a reliable long-term mechanism for inducing high rates of meaning- 
ful private sector participation in social programs. 


CRAFTING URBAN PARTNERSHIPS 
Implementing Neighborhood 
Assistance Programs 


MARSHALL R. GOODMAN 
University of Cincinnati 


As the federal government has begun to curtail its spending sharply in ` 
the social services area, states have undertaken an almost frantic search 
for alternative sources of programmatic funding. Innovative and experi- 
mental programs such as “private sector initiatives” and “public-private 
partnerships” have become quite popular as potential replacements for 
services that were once funded strictly through government resources. 
One particular type of tax incentive partnership, the Neighborhood Assis- 
tance Program (NAP), has begun to receive a great deal of attention from 
state officials. Whereas just a few years ago only two NAPs existed, today 
7 states have NAPs in place, and an additional 22 states are considering 
tax incentive measures focusing on the needs of distressed communities. 

The general theory behind the NAP effort and similar urban tax incen- 
tive programs is straightforward. Such programs are intended to encour- 
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age businesses to “invest” in community improvement and projects, by 
way of a tax credit.! Through this investment, it is hoped not only that 
private sector firms will take more of an interest in community affairs; but 
that a closer, more formal working relationship between community 
organizations and local business firms will result. However, despite the 
popularity of tax incentive programs, little empirical research has been 
- done on them. While states have quickly been able to organize tax incen- 
- tive programs, it does not automatically follow that these programs can 
be successfully implemented. 

This analysis will examine the utility and implementation effective- 
ness of tax incentive “partnerships” between the public and private sec- 
tor as a means of providing support and funding to community groups. In 
doing so, it utilizes the comparative case study method, along with ag- 
gregate data. The data for this research were gathered primarily from three 
sources: (1) a survey questionnaire sent out to NAP officials and program 
officers in Missouri, Pennsylvania, and Virginia; (2) a series of in-depth 
interviews with state and local NAP officials in the three states; and 
(3) review and analysis of NAP-related documents, including official 
memoranda, newspaper articles, and NAP reports and updates issued by 
state and local program officials. 

Missouri, Pennsylvania, and Virginia were chosen out of the seven 
states that have enacted neighborhood assistance legislation to date, so 
that there would be diversity in terms of the implementation experience 
each state has had with the program.” Pennsylvania and Missouri were the 
first two states in the United States to have NAPs. Pennsylvania’s pro- 
gram was originally enacted in 1967, while Missouri’s has been in exis- 
tence since 1977. In contrast, Virginia’s program is relatively new, having 
been enacted in 1981. 


RESEARCH METHOD 


Surveys were sent out to 207 organizations that had applied and been 
approved for NAP 1983-84 program credits in the three states. While NAP 
projects may be submitted by either business firms or nonprofit, tax-ex- 
empt neighborhood organizations, overwhelmingly it is community- 
based organizations (CBOs) that have submitted applications. A total of 
80 organizations returned the survey (Missouri, n = 33; Pennsylvania, n = 
29; Virginia, n = 18), yielding an overall response rate of 39%. Of these, 
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77% described themselves as private, nonprofit organizations, 20% were 
community action agencies, and 3% were private, for-profit organi- 
zations. 

Interviews with state and local program officials were conducted over 
the telephone, and ranged from 30 to 45 minutes in length. Questions in 
both the surveys and field interviews centered-on four areas: (1) the for- 
mulation and developmental history of the program; (2) the implementa- 
tion role of the state; (3) the perceived strengths and. weaknesses of the 
program; and (4) the response of the private sector to the program. 


THE STRUCTURE OF NAPs IN THE THREE STATES 


State officials have generally been highly supportive of Neighborhood 
Assistance Programs, not only because they promote community conser- 
vation and economic development, but because they do so in a manner 
that requires little administrative support. This type of limited implemen- 
tation approach not only means that programs have low administrative 
Start-up costs, and can be put into place quickly, but that they can also 
serve as a mechanism for forcing community organizations and private 
sector firms to learn to work together. . l 

The limited implementation approach of NAPs was accomplished by 
shifting administrative responsibility from public to private officials. The 
role of the state is primarily advisory in nature. For example, in Pennsyl- 
vania the state’s administrative role is limited to providing 


advice and assistance to business and neighborhood organizations and aid 
in the development of projects, processing of applications, and in arrang- 
ing for the tax credits which are allowed to businesses participating in the 
program [State of Pennsylvania, 1967: 3]. 


Additionally, a limited implementation approach is virtually guaranteed 
given the level of staff support that is provided by the state. For instance, 
in Virginia, the administrative staff is made up of two individuals who are 
assigned to the program on a part-time basis. 

As soon as an organization has its project approved by the state, it can 
begin soliciting contributions. The NAP tax incentive provisions in the 
three states are very similar, although some slight variations do exist. Each 
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state allows a tax credit of 50% of the total amount donated by business 
firms during the project year. In Pennsylvania, the 50% tax credit can be 
applied to taxes due under the corporate net income tax, shares tax, mutual 
thrift tax, or gross premium tax. In Missouri, the 50% tax credit applies 
to any state income tax or gross premium tax. Finally, in Virginia the 50% 
tax can be applied toward any state income tax, franchise tax, gross 
receipts tax, or shares tax. Deductible contributions in all three states in- 
clude cash, equipment or supplies, in-kind services, technical assistance, 
and job training. 

In addition to the 50% tax credit, Pennsylvania and Missouri allow a 
70% tax credit for contributions to state-determined “special program 
priorities.” These include Comprehensive Service Programs and Enter- 
prise Development Area Programs in Pennsylvania, and in Missouri they 
are defined as programs aimed at a “specific impoverished urban neigh- 
borhood by an organization controlled by the residents of that area.” NAP 
contributions end up costing businesses approximately $.22 for every 
$1.00 contributed at the 50% tax credit, and approximately $.11 for every 
$1.00 under the 70% tax credit for special programs. 

The total amount of tax credits available is also not uniform for the 
three states. Pennsylvania has a total of $8.75 million in tax credits avail- 
able each year (and of which no more than approximately $2.2 million 
can be used for special projects) and sets a limit of $250,000 in tax credits 
to be used annually for any individual business. Missouri also allows 
$8.75 million in total tax credits available, with an individual business 
limit of $250,000 in tax credits. Finally, Virginia makes available a total 
of $5.25 million in NAP tax credits and sets a maximum of $175,000 and 
a minimum of $50 in tax credits per individual business. In all three states 
approved projects last for a period of one year, and, finally, in each state 
the tax credit acquired by business firms may be carried over for up to 
five years. 


THEORIES ON URBAN TAX INCENTIVES 


The use of tax incentives as a means of soliciting private sector parti- 
cipation in social programs is certainly not a novel concept; it dates back 
almost to the founding of the nation (see Tax Foundation, Inc., 1969; Sur- 
rey, 1970). Quite recently, the federal government has experimented with 
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numerous tax credit and incentive programs, although these programs 
have almost exclusively been limited to the employment and training area. 
The New Jobs Tax Credit (1977) and the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit 
Program (1978) are two such recent examples of these attempts. The tax 
incentive approach is also clearly evident in, and is one of the main com- 
ponents of, the urban enterprise zone legislation that has been introduced 
in the Congress and that has received the backing of the Reagan admin- 
istration, 

The need for such incentives to illicit private sector participation has 
received considerable support from both economists and business leaders. 
William Baumol (1984) has argued that such selective incentives are 
necessary to compensate for the market atmosphere in which businesses 
must compete. This competitive atmosphere ends up severely constrain- 
ing what corporations can and will do to promote social goals: 


The firm that voluntarily devotes substantial funds to the support of the arts 
or to training the unskilled subjects itself to a fatal handicap in the struggle 
for its markets. A competitor who chooses not to indulge in this sort of 
“wasteful outlay” can afford to undercut the philanthropic business firm 
and steal away its customers. ... There appears to be only one outside 
power capable of achieving such a circumscribed reduction in the forces of 
competition: the government. This is the prime reason the public sector is 
probably an indispensable partner in any effective program for business 
contribution to the attainment of the pertinent social goals {Baumol, 
1984: 182}. 


A second argument in favor of the tax incentive approach is that when 
this type of programmatic structure is compared with other government 
program administrative arrangements, tax incentives are relatively easy 
to put in place, do not require much administrative machinery, have far 
fewer decision points, and involve far less government supervision and 
paperwork. As Stanley Surrey (1970: 716) points out: “A whole swirl of 
virtues claimed for tax incentives is summed up in the general observa- 
tion that they keep Government—that is, the government bureaucracy— 
out of the picture: that they involve less negotiation of the arrangements, 
less supervision, less red tape, no new bureaucracy, and so on.” As a result, 
not only will fewer government dollars be spent on the program, but more 
dollars ultimately will reach and be concentrated on the clients the pro- 
gram is to benefit. As stated by Edward Meyers and John Musial 
(1974: 94): 
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Essentially, [the urban incentive tax credit] proposal urges a compensatory 
adjustment in the market system to encourage individuals to make decisions 
that will improve the urban environment. It involves no complex bureau- 
cratic system of various agencies making unilateral decisions for various 
types of job training programs, for income maintenance, for remedial edu- 
cation, for welfare, for housing projects, or for other measures, in which 
white-collar middle-class professionals absorb much of the “poverty” 
money. 


The notion that programs with little or simplified administrative ap- 
paratus perform better than those with numerous decision points, actors, 
and organizations has also received wide acceptance in the public policy 
implementation literature (Pressman and Wildavsky, 1973; Hargrove, 
1976; Sabatier and Mazmanian, 1979). Such approaches to programmatic 
implementation have been labeled by Lance Smith (1983) as the minimal 
management principle of program design. He writes: 


Other things equal, programs that use a market mechanism or private 
delivery system are preferable to programs that rely heavily on public agen- 
cies, since private delivery systems are largely self-administrating and 
hence require minimal management while public delivery systems have 
many of the characteristics that, in theory, cause implementation failure 
[p. 712]. 


Despite these positive aspects of urban tax incentives, there are several 
noteworthy problems concerning their use. One of the most widely cited 
problems is that tax incentives may end up paying individuals and busi- 
nesses for doing what they would have done in the absence of the incen- 
tive. After all, one of the main underlying assumptions behind the tax 
incentive approach is that businesses would not perform needed actions 
that government deemed beneficial, or would not perform them to the 
same degree, without the incentives being in place. Indeed, this is not an 
uncommon problem in minimal management programs. As Smith (1983: 
728) notes: 


The ability of implementors to control performance is likely to be weak... 
because often the programs rely on payments of some sort to alter behav- 
ior. Since payment is provided on the basis of behavior, it will usually be 
difficult for implementors to insure that payment actually alters behavior 
rather than subsidizes behavior that would have occurred anyway. 


— 7 
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Recent evidence from the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit (TJTC) program 
tends to support the contention that tax incentives may be subsidizing 
rather than altering the behavior of the firm. For instance, a national eval- 
uation of TITC found considerable feeling among local implementors that 
the tax credit subsidized behavior that was likely to have occurred in the 
absence of the program (U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and 
Training Administration, 1981: 40). As a result, it is not surprising to find 
that the net impact of TJTC in terms of increasing job placement rates and 
improving relations.with the private sector fell far short of its planners’ . 
expectations. 

A second more fundamental problem with tax incentive programs in 
general, particularly at the state level, is the relatively low rate of taxation 
on the private sector. If firms do not have much in the way of tax liabilities, 
then the tax credit provides a weak or nonexistent incentive. At the present 
time, state tax liability constitutes only a very small portion of a 
company’s operating cost (on average 4.4%), and thus is seen as being of 
only marginal benefit to the firm (Meir and Gelzer, 1982; Barbe and 
Sekera, 1982). Indeed, this problem has been one of the more commonly 
cited deficiencies of the urban enterprise zone concept (see Glickman, 
1981; Walton, 1982; Meir and Gelzer, 1982). 

Not only have low rates of taxation caused problems with the tax in- 
centive concept, but the fact that federal and state tax systems are inter- 
related can lead to a situation where the ultimate utility of a state tax credit 
is drastically reduced. As Davidson (1982: 10) explains: 


Because the state tax credit has to be added back in calculating federal tax- 
able income, the state tax deduction is reduced, thus increasing federal tax- 
able income. Consequently, the federal tax liability actually increases as a 
result of the NAP credits. 


Thus NAPs lead to the ironic situation of having the state government sub- 
sidize the federal government, since state revenues will be reduced be- 
cause of the tax credit while federal tax revenues will be increased (for a 


. mathematical illustration of this point, see Davidson, 1982; U.S. Small 


Business Administration, 1982). 

In addition, the fact that corporations may receive tax credits for 
charitable donations to nonprofit organizations also works to make the 
NAP tax credit less attractive to the private sector than it might otherwise 
be. In many instances, corporations can receive a greater tax benefit by 
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recording any monetary sum given to a nonprofit community organization 
as a charitable donation rather than as a NAP credit. As Barbe and Sekera 
(1982: 52) found in their analysis of business tax incentives: 


If a financial incentive is necessary to entice corporate donation to com- 
munity-based development projects, the federal incentive will be far more 
valuable to the corporation because federal corporate income tax liabilities 
tend to be much higher than liabilities to the state. 


Finally, an additional problem that derives from the tax incentive 
approach is that it may introduce a fundamental change in the type of pro- 
grams that community organizations decide to run and the clients that they 
serve. This results from two factors. First, the NAP credit represents for 
many organizations a fundamental change in the way they receive 
budgetary funding. Prior to the cuts that have taken place in social service 
spending at the federal level, many CBOs received a high proportion of 
their funds directly or indirectly from the government. Thus programs had 
to meet specific federal or local criteria and be judged worthy of funding 
by government officials before any funds would be committed. There is 
little guarantee that what made these programs attractive or viable for gov- 
ernment funding will have the same effect on a completely different 
audience, that is, private sector firms. 

Asecond reason for expecting a fundamental change in the mix of pro- 
grams and services CBOs offer has to do with the very nature of the NAP 
tax credit. For some, the tax credit may simply become a “hunting 
license.” That is, armed with the tax credit, neighborhood organizations 
are expected to “hunt” for firms that are willing to participate in and con- 
tribute to their various projects. In essence, CBOs must place a premium 
on having a marketable program, rather than on meeting a specific com- 
munity need. Tax incentives could lead to program replacement, not be- 
cause there is a great neighborhood need for these new programs and 
services, but because they are seen as more viable candidates for attract- 
Ing private sector program dollars. 


NAP IMPLEMENTATION AND UTILIZATION 


In this section, the implementation and utilization of Neighborhood 
Assistance Programs will be examined. Four areas will be addressed: 
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(1) the degree to which various officials and organizations were involved 
in NAP implementation and the roles they played; (2) the types of projects 
that were being run under the programs, and the reasons they were cho- 
sen; (3) the degree of private sector participation stimulated by the NAP 
tax credit; and (4) the degree of NAP utilization that took place, and the 
factors that explain variance in allocation rates. It is important to note, 
however, that this analysis does not attempt to evaluate the individual suc- 
cess or performance of specific projects that were implemented under 
NAPs. Rather, the focus is an examination of the effectiveness of the tax 
credit approach in helping to support the programmatic activities of 
neighborhood organizations.* 


ACTORS AND ORGANIZATIONS 
INVOLVED IN NAP IMPLEMENTATION 


The notion that NAPs, like other tax credit programs, need little admin- 
istrative support is clearly seen when one examines the degree to which 
various officials and administrators have been involved in the programs 
in the study sites. As Table 1 clearly indicates, only private sector firms 
have been active in the programs to any substantial degree, with 64% of 
the study sites assessing their involvement as either moderate to signifi- 
cant. In sharp contrast to this, state and local officials have played a minus- 
cule role in the programs, with no less than three-fourths of all the sites 
Stating that they have either been slightly or not at all active in the pro- 
grams. The main role that states played in the programs was limited to the 
issuance and annual approval of the tax credit. After that, it is pretty clear 
that local NAP participants were on their own. 

The question that arises, however, is whether or not the limited im- 
plementation or minimal management approach is working or even wel- 
comed by those who carry out local NAP projects. For instance, while it 
is clear that the states view the programs as self-implementing, it is also 
clear that NAP participants do not. Atotal of 76% of the study sites respon- 
ded that they do not view NAPs as self-implementing, and gave numer- 
ous reasons to justify their viewpoint. By far the most popular reason 
mentioned was that public relations action was desperately needed under 
the NAP because very few firms had ever heard about it. As one respon- 
dent stated: “Most of the businesses we contacted had never heard of the 
program. Many felt it had to be fraud.” 
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TABLE 1 


Degree of State and Local Involvement and 
Activism Under NAPs 





level of Activism 


Not 
Participant Type Significant Moderate Slight At All Total 


Private Sector Firms 39% 25% 30% 6% 100% 

Iocal Nonprofit 12% 13% 22% 53% 100% 
Organizations 

State Elected Official 5% 10% 22% 63% 100% 

State Administrative 13% 8% 26% 53% 100% 
Officers 

Iocal Elected Officials 10% 5% 26% 59% 100% 

Local Administrative 16% 10% 25% 49% 100% 
officers 

NOTE: N = 80. 


This proved to be particularly troublesome given the fact that many 
NAP organizations claimed that they had little experience in the fund-rais- 
ing or public relations area. Indeed, very few felt they had the type of staff 
support that could devote any serious amount of time to these types of 
activities. Additionally, many NAP participants claimed that despite state 
efforts to streamline the program, it was still very complex and required 
considerable effort on the part of participating organizations in terms of 
contacting businesses, filling out the required paperwork, negotiating the 
size of contributions, and then calculating how this would affect the firms’ 
tax status. As one respondent stated: 


Each year it is like pulling teeth. Even with businesses that have partici- 
pated in our NAP in a previous year it takes a great deal of time reeducat- 
ing them and receiving support from them. 
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It is clear that technical assistance from the state in terms of proposal writ- 
ing, project marketing, accounting, and other support activities was 
needed but not received under NAPs. 


TYPES OF PROGRAMS FUNDED 


There was great diversity in terms of the types of projects that were 
being funded in NAPs. Typical projects included job creation and train- 
ing, food banks, senior citizens’ centers, economic development projects, 
housing rehabilitation, transportation programs, youth development ser- 
vices, alcohol/drug abuse programs, legal aid, energy assistance, and 
health care programs. By far the most popular type of program, which was 
being run in 26% of the study sites, was housing rehabilitation. Next in 
terms of popularity were job training programs (8%) and youth develop- 
ment services (8%). The other projects were being implemented by 
approximately 1-4% of the sites. Housing rehabilitation is a popular NAP 
project because of the ease with which it can be marketed to business 
firms, particularly local hardware stores or lumber yards. These firms can 
receive tax credits for contributing money, and CBOs will then turn 
around and purchase the needed housing supplies from these firms. 

Survey respondents were asked what led them to choose their par- 
ticular projects for NAP funding. While 23% of the study sites stated that 
they chose their particular project because there was a great neighborhood 
need for it, 35% noted that they simply applied for NAP funding because 
an already ongoing project of theirs met NAP guidelines and that there 
was a general lack or decreasing level of direct governmental expendi- 
tures for this activity. Perhaps one of the more interesting findings here 
was that 27% stated that they were led to choose their particular NAP 
project because it was viewed as being “marketable” to the private sector 
and would therefore stand a greater chance of attracting more support and 
project dollars, as the following statement vividly illustrates: 


We chose targeted projects that we felt would be attractive to the private 
sector, i.e., Food Banks will become self-sufficient so we’ ll not ask for sup- 
port over and over; drop-in youth centers keep “undesirables” out of the 
downtown shopping district; and an emergency energy fund is a “classic” 
charity and has support of utilities. 
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TABLE 2 
Impact of Private Sector Funding on NAP Projects 





Level of Impact 


Significant Moderate Slight Not At Ali Total 


_ Program Area 
Programmatic Goals 13% 11% 13% 63% 100% 
Program Clientele 9% 8% | 3% 80% 100% 
Program 12% 12% 21% 55% 100% 
Administration 


Linkages with other 5% 12% 16% 67% 100% 
local organizations 


NOTE: N = 80. 


As Table 2 points out, the need to “sell” a specific NAP project to the 
private sector was seen as having only a minor effect on project goals, 
project clientele, project administration, and linkages with other com- 
munity-based organizations. One of the main reasons for this is that the 
types of organizations involved with NAPs tend to be very narrowly 
based; that is, they deliver a very specific service (e.g., housing rehabilita- 
tion) to a very specific clientele (e.g., low-income Hispanics). In addition, 
these organizations not only tended to be quite small (the mean staff size 
was 2), but funds generated from the NAP tax credit tended to account for 
a small fraction of their overall budgets (approximately 3.5% on average). 
Thus it is unreasonable to believe that these organizations would be so 
enamored of the additional funding possibilities that NAPs theoretically 
represent that they would significantly alter the nature of services they 
provide. 

This said, one could still argue that the level of goal displacement and 
changes in clientele served, as evidenced in Table 2, are not insignificant. 
NAPs have caused a moderate to significant change in project goals in 
24% of the study sites. When asked to explain the changes, the over- 
whelming response was that project goals and clients served had to be 
marketable to the private sector. As one respondent stated: 
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Our agency provides services to low-income people. Many in the private 
sector feel poverty is “impossible to solve,” or the result of a lack of ambi- 
tion on the part of the poor. Consequently, we have had to concentrate on 
“emergency services,” selling the notion that we respond to crisis situations 
rather than trying to run long-term programs. 


Additionally, several sites complained that the private sector orienta- 
tion brought on by Neighborhood Assistance Programs did not change the 
types of programs they were running, but rather had a major impact on 
the focus of those programs. As one respondent noted: “Our focus under 
NAP has been on obtaining funds, not providing service to clients.” For 
instance, several sites reported that many of the private sector contribu- 
tions they received were made up of material goods such as trucks, 
hardware, and office equipment. As a result, these organizations had very 
few dollars available for hiring staff to help administer the project and ac- 
tually deliver services to clients. 

Finally, the private sector orientation of NAPs has caused changes in 
how organizations administer their programs. Many of these changes have 
been quite positive. For example, NAPs forced many CBOs to form link- 
ages with numerous local organizations in order to share information 
about firms that were willing to contribute. For others, it has meant be- 
coming more sophisticated about fund-raising and public relations activ- 
ities. 


PRIVATE SECTOR PARTICIPATION UNDER NAPs 


There was great diversity between sites in the level of private sector 
participation and the nature of that participation: 29% described private 
sector participation as being heavy, 32% stated that it had been moderate, 
30% found it to be slight, and only 9% stated that private sector partici- 
pation in their programs was nonexistent. However, as Table 3 illustrates, 
there was variance among the states in terms of how successful their NAP 
projects were in attracting business support. The majority of NAP projects 
in Pennsylvania and Missouri are attracting a great deal of private sector 
participation, with approximately two-thirds of the sites reporting mod- 
erate to heavy levels of support. Unfortunately, the reverse tends to be true 
for Virginia, where the majority of NAP projects are not attracting many 
private sector sponsors; approximately 56% of the sites report nonexistent 
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TABLE 3 
Business Participation in NAPs in Three States 





State 

Aggregate 

Pennsylvania Missouri Virginia 3 States 
Participation (n=29) (133) (n=18) (r80) 

Level 
Heavy 34.5% 37.5% 5.6% 29.0% 
Moderate 31.0% 28.1% 38.9% 32.0% 
Slight 27.6% 25.0% 44.4% 30.0% 
Nonexistent 6.9% 9.4% 11.1% 9.0% 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 
NOTE: N = 80. 


to slight participation. The median number of firms participating in the 
typical NAP project was 9, ranging from zero to a high of 280 firms. 

One must be careful here, however, when using the term participation. 
NAP sponsors had originally hoped not only that the tax incentive would 
contribute financial support and material goods to the programs, but that 
it would lead firms toward even greater activism in community affairs and 
that it would form a stronger bond between community organizations and 
local business firms. Unfortunately, private sector participation in NAP 
projects does not live up to these expectations. Business participation in 
the programs does notextend far beyond financial support of specific NAP 
projects. When asked to describe the role the private sector had played 
under their NAP projects, 95% of the sites responded that the role was one 
of financial support or donation of in-kind services, such as attorney fees. 
Private sector activism in NAPs in terms of assisting in the planning and 
development of projects, participation on the organization’s board of 
directors, leadership in the administration of projects, development of 
community support through networking, or help with public relations was 
rarely if ever seen. None of these other types of participatory activities 
was mentioned by more than 1% to 5% of the study sites. 

While many community organizations expressed satisfaction with the 
level cf monetary support they received from the private sector, there were 
those who were clearly disappointed that this participation had not taken 
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on greater dimensions. The following statement from a Missouri respon- 
dent was typical of this sentiment: 


The NAP project provides for only minimal support and involvement from 
the private sector. In order for community action agencies to grow, we will 
need more substantial involvement of the private sector in the planning and 
implementation of our programs. This would include everything from mate- 
rial support to the lending of private sector staff to cooperatively run ven- 
tures. The NAP project will serve as a stepping-stone to that end but it is 
not the answer to our problems. 


Before reaching any conclusions from these data, it is important to 
examine the nature and extent of private sector participation a bit more 
closely, particularly in regard to whether participation differs according 
to the type of NAP project that is being implemented, the urban or rural 
nature of the locality, and what types of firms are being attracted to the 
program. 

Large business firms were much more likely to participate in NAP 
projects than were smaller ones. Approximately 67% of all the private sec- 
tor firms participating in NAP projects were described by respondents as 
being large rather than small businesses. This proved to be particularly 
true in Pennsylvania and Missouri, where approximately 75% of all busi- 
nesses were large, and less true in Virginia, where there was a 55% to 45% 
split between large and small businesses. 

There are several reasons larger business firms took part in these pro- 
grams to a greater degree. First, as discussed earlier, tax credit programs 
serve as participatory incentives only when businesses have a sufficient 
amount of tax liabilities that they are interested in reducing. Small firms 
simply do not have a high enough state tax liability to make NAP projects 
very attractive. Indeed, when respondents were asked to discuss the types 
of businesses that were participating in their programs and what factors 
led to this outcome, one of the most popular explanations was that small 
businesses simply did not generate enough profit to be sufficiently inter- 
ested. 

A second reason was simply that many of the small businesses con- 
tacted by neighborhood organizations turned out not to be incorporated, 
and thus became ineligible to participate in the programs under current 
NAP regulations. Finally, large firms were more often sought out by local 
Organizations for participation in the programs. Not only were they more 
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likely to contribute, but neighborhood organizations reported that they 
found larger business easier to work with on tax credit matters, as the fol- 
lowing remark from a Pennsylvania respondent illustrates: 


Larger corporations usually have a staff person assigned to oversee their 
charitable contributions, making contacts easier. They also give more, 
making it more cost-effective to approach them. In addition, they have ac- 
counting people on staff who are equipped to understand the advantages of 
tax credits. 


Not surprisingly, there was a strong correlation between the size of par- 
ticipating firms and the urban/rural nature of the locality. Urban areas 
depended a great deal on large firms for participation and funds, while 
rural areas were almost solely dependent on small businesses (gamma = 
83). 

Theoretically, there are numerous reasons businesses may be attracted 
to NAPs or a particular NAP project that a local organization is im- 
plementing, the most obvious being the potential tax savings that can be 
reaped from the program. However, due to the limited nature of the NAP 
credit resulting from low state taxation levels as well as its interrelation- 
ship with the federal income tax, it is not likely to be the sole factor deter- 
mining whether or not a firm participates. Indeed, a combination of 
factors were cited as important participatory determinants, including the 
tax credit (cited by 91% of those sampled), the track record/reputation of 
the implementing organization (90%), and the type of project that was 
being implemented (79%). The two major reasons cited for why busi- 
nesses were not interested in participating in NAP projects were (1) fear 
of government red tape—despite the fact that NAPs were considered to 
be self-implementing programs, free of red tape—(54%), and (2) general 
corporate policy (47%). 


THE DEGREE OF NAP UTILIZATION 


Perhaps one of the most important indicators of how successful the 
NAP approach has been is the degree to which the programs have actual- 
ly provided financial support for community-based organizations. Data 
from each of the states suggest that only in Pennsylvania has the program 
lived up to its planners’ expectations. In 1984, the total amount of NAP 
tax credits that were made available for Pennsylvania and Missouri 
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amounted to $8.75 million, with $5.25 million being authorized in Vir- 
ginia. However, none of the states was successful in obligating a majori- 
ty of the tax credits that were made available under the program. In 
Pennsylvania, private sector firms claimed approximately $4 million in 
tax credits (45% of the total authorized); in Missouri, firms took advantage 
of less than $3 million (approximately 34% of the total authorized); and 
in Virginia, less than $350,000 was claimed in NAP tax credits (or approx- 
imately 7% of the total authorized). The statistics for the study reveal 
much the same pattern. On average, the study sites in Pennsylvania were 
claiming 38% of the total the state had allotted for their NAP projects; in 
Missouri, 47%; and in Virginia, 18%. 

This diversity is clearly related to the degree to which institution build- 
ing has taken place within each state’s programs. Pennsylvania and Mis- 
souri both have had a number of years to straighten out implementation 
procedures and market NAP projects to both community organizations 
and private sector firms. The institution-building process in these two 
states is relatively complete. In contrast, the Virginia NAP still tends to 
be in its infancy and is likely to stay that way. Due to limited adminis- 
trative support, little effort has been made by Virginia to market the pro- 
gram to potentially interested parties or to create linkages between public 
and private actors. 


EXPLAINING IN-STATE PERFORMANCE 


Not only did allocation of NAP credits vary among the three states 
under study, but there was also a great deal of variation within each state.’ 
For example, in Missouri, while 21% of the sites were able to allocate 
over three-fourths of their NAP authorization, 46% of the sites failed to 
allocate even one-fourth of their state authorization. Several factors that 
may be important in explaining in-state variation include the degree of 
private sector participation in a project, the urban/rural character of the 
locality, the size of the community-based organization implementing the 
program, and the degree to which the organization’s total budget relies on 
NAP funding. The expectations here were as follows: (1) Those sites that 
exhibited a high degree of private sector participation would be more suc- 
cessful in achieving high allocation rates than sites where relatively few 
firms were participating; (2) CBOs that were located in urban areas would 
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TABLE 4 


Tau-b Correlations for Independent Variables 
and Percentage of Allocated NAP Tax Credits Authorized 





Percent of NAP Credits Allocated* 


Agyregate for 
Pennsylvania Missouri Virginia Three States 
(n=29) (n=33) (n=18) (n=80) 
Private Sector 13 .70 -46 .48 
Participation 
Urban/Rural 42 <35 -14 -22 
Size of -05 . 07 -23 -09 
Organization 

% of NAP Funds «00 09 -13 -09 


to Total Budget 


*Percentage of NAP credits allocated was calculated by dividing the tota! of all NAP 1983-84 credits that had 
been obligated to business firms by a particular organization by the total tax credits that they had been authorized 
originally by the state for that organization. 


have higher NAP allocation rates than those situated in rural areas; (3) the 
larger the size of the CBO, the better position it would be in due to its 
ability to devote considerable staff resources to public relations and other 
related activities, thereby leading it to raise more funds; and (4) CBOs 
that rely heavily on NAP projects for budgetary funding would put more 
effort into the programs and therefore be successful. The relationship 
between these variables and the degree to which CBOs achieved the NAP 
authorization is summarized in Table 4. 

As expected, the degree of private sector participation occurring within 
a project is highly correlated with the degree to which sites have allocated 
their NAP authorization (tau-b = .48). Thus sites that have a large num- 
ber of businesses participating in the program are the same sites that end 
up allocating a high proportion of their NAP authorization. While this rela- 
tionship held true in all three states, it was true to a lesser extent in Pen- 
nsylvania, where there was little difference between sites that had few 
businesses participating and those in which private sector participation 
was described as being heavy. This is largely due to the fact that many 
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CBOs in Pennsylvania, given the age of the program, have considerable 
implementation experience with the program and have developed fund- 
ing relationships with a few key benefactors. This has yet to occur in the 
other two states, where the “shotgun” method of fund-raising (e.g., con- 
tacting numerous firms) predominates over a more selective and intense 
approach. 

An additional finding here is that the degree of NAP allocation is mod- 
erately correlated with the urban/rural nature of the locality. NAP projects 
located in urban areas tend to have a higher success rate in terms of meet- 
ing their authorized amount than do those located in rural areas. The tau- 
b correlation between these variables was .22. One explanation for this is 
the different types of firms that are located in urban and rural areas. Rural 
areas in the study sites tended to be dominated by small businesses, many 
of which were described by respondents as “your typical mom and pop 
stores.” For the reasons outlined earlier, many of these businesses simp- 
ly do not find the tax credit incentive financially attractive. 

Two expected relationships did not turn out to be true. Neither the size 
of CBOs implementing the NAP project nor the degree to which NAP 
funds made up a part of their budget had much effect on allocation rates. 
Both had tau-b correlations of .09. This finding supports the contention 
of Mayer and Blake (1981) that budget and staff size generally are “non- 
key characteristics” of neighborhood organizations. In their study of 
neighborhood development organizations, variables such as budget and 
staff size tended to play highly variable roles in project development and 
implementation. For instance, they report that “a large staff... on a par- 
ticular project may mean less in terms of overall capability than the 
presence of one or two key entrepreneurs” (p. 36). 


CONCLUSION 


It is clear from the above analysis that NAPs in the three states have 
fallen considerably short of their intended goals. As this analysis has dem- 
onstrated, few businesses are currently taking advantage of the tax credit. 
To the degree they have participated, it has largely been through direct 
financial contributions. In the vast majority of cases the tax credit 
approach has not led them to become more active in the implementation 
of NAP projects or community affairs in general. Large urban-based firms 
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tended to be the ones most attracted to NAP projects. Indeed, it was seen 
that the very nature of the NAP tax credit works against smaller firms’ 
being interested. This can have disastrous consequences for those organ- 
izations that happen to be located in rural areas and are dominated by small 
businesses. While it is true that funds were committed by the private sec- 
tor under NAPs and that these funds did prove to be of use to community 
organizations, it is not clear whether in the absence of the NAP credit such 
participation would have occurred anyway. 

One particularly important finding from this analysis is the fact that 
only certain types of projects are being run successfully under NAPs. 
These projects tend to be ones that are easily marketable to the private 
sector. Thus there is the potential danger that if urban tax incentive pro- 
grams similar in structure to NAPs are utilized by the states as replace- 
ment programs to make up for programs occurring at the federal level, 
controversial projects (e.g., ex-offender programs, juvenile rehabilitation 
projects, or programs for battered women), programs that may not direct- 
ly parallel private sector interests (e.g., tenant organizations, legal aid pro- 
grams), or innovative projects that do not as yet have a track record may 
consistently be underfunded or not funded at all due to the difficulty of — 
marketing them. 

In addition, it can be seen that the shift from public sector to private 
sector funding has also forced a change in the administration of many of 
the social projects these organizations are implementing. CBOs must now 
put much more of their resources into fund-raising activities and less time 
into delivering services. An important question for future research will be 
the impact that this will have on clients who have grown dependent on 
services provided by these organizations. 

Finally, NAPs fail to live up to the claim that little administrative sup- 
port is necessary for the programs to work effectively. Indeed, one of the 
major failing of NAPs has been the lack of a structured administrative 
framework. Despite the rhetoric that has been heard about the ease with 
which tax incentive programs can be put in place, for NAPs to be utilized 
fully a strong state implementation role is clearly needed. Private sector 
actors simply do not flock to these type of programs. Nor do “partnership” 
arrangements simply occur. Rather, much time needs to be expended in 
bringing these two groups together, educating them about the possibilities 
and utility of such an approach, and then helping them with its actual im- 
plementation. Indeed, the implementation experience of NAPs gives fur- 
ther credence to the theory advanced by Smith (1983: 729), that minimal 
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management programs incur the same kinds of implementation problems 
that have been found to plague heavy management programs. 

On a broader level, the tax incentive approach as currently embodied 
in Neighborhood Assistance Programs raises some important policy ques- 
tions. For instance, it has been well documented in the urban services 
literature that the present high degree of urban government fragmentation ` 
does not allow many opportunities for comprehensive urban planning to 
take place (Fogelson, 1967; Sayre and Kaufman, 1965; Yates, 1977). 
Given the broad guidelines of eligible projects under tax incentive pro- 
grams such as NAPs, as well as the independence of these organizations 
delivering urban services, urban public policy may become even more un- 
coordinated. 

In the end, one must come to the realization that NAPs and their tax 
incentive concept are very limited policy tools. As a means of combating 
or filling the void left by cuts in federal social services spending, NAPs 
are Clearly not the answer. Not only do state tax incentive programs have 
numerous conceptual flaws, as evidenced by the fact that they increase 
the amount of federal tax a firm will have to pay, they have yet to prove 
successful in inducing a high degree of private sector participation. Thus 
states that are truly interested in developing closer ties and “partnerships” 
between. public and private sectors and community organizations would 
be well advised to look toward programs that bring these actors together 
in a much more structured fashion. 


NOTES 


1, The types of projects eligible for NAP funding have been broadly defined and are 
generally required to address one of the following areas: community services, crime preven- 
tion, education-scholastic instruction, job training, or neighborhood assistance for physical 
improvement. In addition, the clientele to be served by the project must be either low in- 
come or residents of an impoverished area. In Missouri, the projects are not directed speci- 
fically toward impoverished neighborhoods as in Pennsylvania, but are instead directed 
toward “endangered” neighborhoods and their residents. Consequently, the Missouri NAP 
stresses both economic and community development. In all states, projects are approved for 
one year, and cannot be renewed unless they are resubmitted and pass a performance review 
by the state. 2% 

2, These states include Pennsylvania, Missouri, Virginia, Florida, Indiana, Delaware, 
and Michigan. 
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3. Indeed, there is some evidence io suggest that CBOs and private sector firms may 
have quite diverse views on the utility of social programs to the economically disadvantaged, 
especially given the differences in class and culture among individuals making up these 
organizations (Bell, 1976; Clark, 1984). This has begun to be documented empirically in the 
public-private partnership literature. In partnership programs such as the Private Sector In- 
itiative Program (Title VII of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act) and the 
Job Training Partnership Act, there have been numerous instances of philosophical differ- 
ences and conflict between the private sector and community organizations over what pro- 
grams should be funded, who should be served, and who should do the serving (Goodman, 
1984). 

4. Thus a community-based organization may not be successfully utilizing the NAP, but 
the specific project they are implementing (e.g., energy assistance) may still turn out to be 
very successful. This is because the program may not be relying on the NAP for all its fund- 
ing, but rather has a mix of funding sources. 

5. Factors that have been found to be important in affecting a firm's decision to partici- 
pate in government social programs include corporate economic needs, the nature of the 
project being implemented, the track record and local reputation of the implementing organ- 
ization, the reputation of state government programs in general, the personal interest of busi- 
ness managers, and the perceived public relations potential of the program (see Davidson, 
1982; Levitan et al., 1970). 

6. The following are the total 1984 NAP tax credits authorized and allocated in Pen- 
nsylvania, Missouri, and Virginia for the study sites, Fourteen sites are not included in these 
figures due to missing data.. 


Total Total Percentage 
NAP Authorization NAP Obligated NAP Allocated 
Pennsylvania(n=25) $1,780,251 $684,718 38 
Missouri (n = 24) $2,189,566 $1,037,297 47 
Virginia (n = 17) $1,035,437 $186,648 18 


7. The percentage of NAP credits allocated was calculated by dividing the total of all 
NAP 1983-84 credits that had been obligated to business firms by a particular organization 
by the total tax credits that had been originally authorized by the state for that organization. 
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This article tests some received ideas on bureaucratic vulnerability to cutbacks, using data 
drawn from U.K. central government departments over the period 1975-85. It looks at vul- 
nerability at the level of programs, of groups within the bureaucracy, and of department, 
and tests three approaches to explaining vulnerability: party-political influences on politi- 
cal outcomes, the impact of prior history, and the influence of bureaucratic processes. Party- 
political influences and prior history seem to have low power in predicting vulnerability to 
cutbacks, but bureaucratic process influences have some predictive power for these data, 
particularly at the group and departmental levels of vulnerability. 


BUREAUCRACIES IN RETRENCHMENT 
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THE VULNERABILITY PROBLEM: 
WHO GETS HOW MUCH LESS, WHEN, HOW 


“Vulnerability theory” is what we use (consciously or otherwise) to ex- 
plain and predict how cutbacks are distributed within the public bureau- 
cracy during a period of retrenchment—what disappears, what survives, 


AUTHORS’ NOTE: This article is a product of research into the quantitative comparison 
of changes over time in the structure of British central government departments, supported 
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what prospers. Almost everyone becomes a “vulnerability theorist” of 
sorts during times of cutback, and a conventional wisdom on the subject 
begins to develop. The question is, How good are such received ideas on 
vulnerability at predicting who gets how much less, when, how? 


THREE AREAS OF VULNERABILITY: 
PROGRAM, GROUP, AND DEPARTMENT 


Vulnerability to cutbacks has several possible dimensions. Three are 
considered here, namely, (a) program vulnerability, (b) group vul- 
nerability, and (c) department vulnerability. Program vulnerability is in 
terms of major policy programs. When the pressure is on for cutbacks and 
restraint, how can we predict how “suffering” will be distributed among 
(for instance) housing, health, defense, law and order? A slightly differ- 
ent way of approaching vulnerability is to look at the way cutbacks fall 
on particular aggregate (governmentwide) groupings in or around the 
public bureaucracy. How will “misery” be spread between producers and 
consumers of public services? How will it be spread within such groups? 
For instance, will shop-floor workers as a group be hit harder than 
managers, and will lower-income consumers be hit harder than higher-in- 
come consumers? Third, department vulnerability, is the degree of “pain” 
experienced by different units of the public bureaucracy. How do cutbacks 
fall among departments—who wins, who loses? 

These dimensions are by no means independent or orthogonal, but they 
do bring out slightly different aspects of vulnerability to cutbacks. It might 
be that we need different kinds of theory to predict vulnerability in each 
of these dimensions. 


THREE APPROACHES TO EXPLAINING VULNERABILITY 


Three kinds of predictive theory are considered here. They are de- 
scribed below. 


the analysis and to anonymous reviewers for Administration & Society for helpful sugges- 
tions, We are also grateful to HM Treasury for supplying us with some of the figures upon 
which the analysis is based, All commentary and conclusions are the responsibility of the 
authors. A version of this article was presented at the Australian Political Studies Associa- 
tion Conference, Brisbane, August 1986. 
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(1) Theory based on the influence of party politics in shaping retrench- 
ment outcomes. It might be argued that two-party government means that 
party-political factors will be paramount in determining how cutbacks are 
distributed, as parties in government aim to satisfy the preferences of the 
median voter, or to satisfy their political backers. Indeed, it might well be 
held that there is no special mystery about the way that victims are cho- 
sen in retrenchment: Just as in expansionary periods, well-known party- 
political factors shape the pattern of outcomes. 

(2) Theory based on the influence of prior history. It is often said that 
policies and programs can be understood only in a long-term historical 
context, meaning in this case that the outcome of retrenchment processes 
is best explained by the prior history of the units exposed to cutbacks. 
Here again, it may be supposed that there is no mystery about retrench- 
ment outcomes requiring a special theory of “vulnerability”: Cutbacks 
will reflect the pattern of earlier increases, either on a last-in-first-out prin- 
ciple, or on a first-in-first-out principle. 

(3) Theory based on the influence of bureaucratic politics or bureau- 
cratic processes. It might be held that the key influence on the outcome 
of cutbacks is the way that bureaucratic forces “translate” general politi- 
cal pressures for cutbacks into specifics in the implementation process. 
Two broad theories exist: (a) about motivation, and (b) about technical 
factors. If key actors in the bureaucracy tend to pursue their own self-in- 
terests in this “translating” process (as they are commonly held to do), we 
may expect that there will be a preference for protecting direct labor in- 
puts over nonlabor inputs in bureaucratic operations (see Orzechowski, 
1977), that those groups within the bureaucracy who are in the best posi- 
tion to influence policy direction will succeed in making sure that the axe 
falls upon more marginal groups. Second, we might suppose that the char- 
acteristics of individual bureaucracies, in terms of the way that they do 
their work or the combination of factors of bureaucratic production that 
they incorporate, may be key influences in determining the vulnerabilities 
of those bureaucracies to cutbacks. 

In this article, we attempt to test the plausibility of each of these three 
approaches to predicting vulnerability to cutback pressures, on each of the 
three dimensions of vulnerability discussed above. To do this, we use data 
drawn from U.K. central government departments, to be described below. 
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OCCAM'S RAZOR 


It seems desirable to follow two principles in evaluating these three 
approaches as predictors of vulnerability in the three areas outlined ear- 
lier. First, we should not look for complex and esoteric theories of vul- 
nerability if simple and commonly accepted ideas will account for the 
observed facts well enough. Second, if we find ideas that adequately 
predict the fortunes of particular programs and groups and units in periods 
of expansion as well as in periods of retrenchment, we should not con- 
struct special “cutback vulnerability” theories. Both of these principles 
are variants of the well-known “Occam’s razor” principle (essentia non 
_ Sunt multiplicanda praeter per necessitatem). 

On that principle, it might seem that party politics and prior history 
approaches to vulnerability potentially provide a well-understood, non- 
esoteric basis for explaining where cuts fall, and have the further poten- 
tial advantage that retrenchment can be understood in exactly the same 
way aS expansion in government. We should therefore turn to explana- 
tions of the third type—which refer to the arcane workings of bureaucratic 
politics or processes and do look to special “retrenchment factors” —only 
if, and to the extent that, the simpler approaches fail to account for the ob- 
served patterns. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM AS A “TEST SITE” 


These ideas will be discussed in the light of data drawn from U.K. 
central government bureaucracies for the years 1975-85 (and in some 
cases also 1921-31, as an earlier period of cutbacks in the public bureau- 
cracy). The United Kingdom ought to be an unusually good test site for a 
study of government retrenchment, because until recently it has been one 
of the least successful of the developed economies in recent decades, in 
terms of growth rate, inflation, and unemployment. Public sector cutbacks 
have been in operation since the retrenchment imposed by the Internation- 
al Monetary Fund (IMF) on a Labour government in 1976; and since 1979, 
the United Kingdom has had a Conservative government that has 
promised the voters at two successive general elections to cut back public 
spending and numbers of civil service bureaucrats. 

Figures 1 and 2 summarize some relevant figures, comparing bureau- 
cratic spending and staffing cuts in the 1970s-80s period with those of the 
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Figure 1: U.K. Central Government Gross Actual Expenditure at Constant 
Prices 1920/21 to 1930/31 and 1974/75 to 1984/85 


SOURCE: Annual appropriation accounts. 
NOTE: Constant prices-~GDP deflator 1974-85, 1986 = 100; 1920-31, 1913 = 100, 


1920s-30s. As can be seen from Figure 1, cuts in spending were less well 
sustained in the later period than in the earlier. In 1977-84, the real level 
of spending by central government bureaucracies as a whole is best de- 
scribed as steadily rising (though its composition altered considerably, as 
we shall see in discussing program and department vulnerability). Similar- 
ly, as shown in Figure 2, cuts in white-collar civil service staff went 
proportionately rather deeper in the 1920s than in the 1970s-80s. Com- 
paring the two eight-year periods between peaks and troughs on the 
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Figure 2: U.K. Civil Service Staff Numbers as of Apri! 1, 1920-31 and 1974-85 


SOURCES; For 1920-31, Treasury staff returns (CMD nos. 690/1290/1658/1849/21 1 9/24 13/2653/2863/3106/ 
3349/3671 9/3898). For 1974-85, Annual Abstract of Statistics. 


graphs, numbers fell by over 38% in the former period as against approx- 
imately 13% in the later period (although we do not know how far the 
downward trend has yet to run in the later period). 

Undoubtedly, some degree of “creative accounting” creeps into figures 
such as these. For example, over 16% of the numbers “lost” from civil 
service staff returns between 1980 and 1985 were accounted for by 
“hiving-off” enterprises from the civil service bureaucracy into separate 
statutory enterprises, so that the “cuts” involved were of an essentially 
bookkeeping nature. But even allowing for a generous dose of creative 
accounting in reclassifying staff or the status of enterprises to achieve 
paper cuts, some genuine retrenchment certainly occurred in the U.K. civil 
service between 1975 and 1985. We thus have a suitable test site for ex- 
ploring vulnerability. 
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PROGRAM VULNERABILITY 


- Columns 3 and 4 of Table 1 show what happened to spending in real 
terms on 26 programs in U.K. central government during four years of 
retrenchment under Labour from 1975/6 to 1978/9, and during the first 
four years of the Conservative government retrenchment era, 1980/1 to 
1983/4. It also shows what happened to public spending as a proportion 
of gross domestic product (GDP) during those same years. 


PARTY POLITICS AS A PREDICTOR 
OF PROGRAM VULNERABILITY 


For program vulnerability, a simple party politics theory of retrench- 
ment might be expected to have some predictive power. It is, after all, pro- 
grams rather than governmentwide groupings or departments that tend to 
be the focus of election manifestos and party-political debates. 

However, there are difficulties about using party politics as a predic- 
tor of program vulnerability. First, many debates between political parties 
refer to qualitative factors in the content of programs (e.g., nuclear versus 
conventional armaments, retributive versus rehabilitative treatment of of- 
fenders), rather than simply to the distribution of public money among 
programs. 

Second, we do not have a single, well-established theory of party 
politics that we can simply apply. If we take the well-known Downs/ 
Hotelling model of party competition, where parties are assumed-to com- 
pete for the votes of the marginal middle-ground voter (Downs, 1957), 
we would expect the pattern of program cutbacks to be exactly the same 
(or, say, within five percentage points of one another) under governments 
of different parties, since those cuts would be made with the same mar- 
ginal voter in mind. We might on the other hand adopt a product-differ- 
entiation model of competition between parties, either because the 
assumptions of the Downs-Hotelling model are not found to apply in prac- 
tice or because, given rival sources of campaign finance and support, we 
would expect parties in office to have to pay off rather different political 
“mortgages”; their positions on every political issue would then have to 
be well worked out and sharply differentiated from one another, in the 
“adversarial politics” style (Finer, 1975), so as to satisfy their rival spon- © 
sors. (An ingenious marriage of the two approaches is found in Pom- 
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TABLE 1 


Percentage of Change (Constant Prices) in Central 
Government Expenditure by Program in Four 4-Year Periods 
(Two Labour Majority, Two Conservative Majority) 





Pre-Retrenchment Era Retrenchment Era 
PROGRAMS LAB CONS LAB CONS 
Cin order of 1966/7 to 1970/1 to 1975/6 to 1980/7 te Comment 
size in 1983) 1969/70 1973/4 1978/2 1983/4 
i 2 3 4 5 
Social Security + 22.6 + 11.3* + 21.]* + 20.3* 4 pene 
Nat'l Health Service §| + 11.6 + 16.7 + 2.6 + 9.2 
Defence - 8.0 + 9.4" + 0.6* + 10.3” ac 
Education §; +.17.4 + 22.1 - 10.2 + 1.8 1 
Housing + 6.6 + 48.5 ~ 18.8 ~27.6* h 
Roads, Pub Lighting + 29.0 + 5.4* - 24.0 + 6.0 : 
Industry/Trade + 33.8 + 6.4 - 51.2 ~ 41,4 
Police $j + 18.7 + 15.6 + 3.9* + 17.2* a. Se 
Personal Soclal Serv §| + 63.6 + 59.,9* + 0.6 + 6.4 1 : 
Employment Services + 44.6 + 30.1* + 63.2" + 38,5* sli 
External Relations - 5.6 + 50.1* +103.7 - 5.9 " 
Agric Fish & Food + 12.3 + 3.0 = 59.3" + 22.4* er 
Transport/Communic + 4.2 + 18.9 ~ &6.5 + 32.4 
Miscell Local Govt §} + 4.2 + 49.1 ~ 26.0 + 9,8 
Water/Sewer/Refuse + 26.7 + 23.9 ~ 25.5 ~ 5.9 1 
Parlt/Law Courts §; + 38.8 + 56.9" + 2.2* + 28.5* ras 
Parks/Pleasure Gdns §| + 18.7 + 35.6 ~ 10.2 + 5.8 
` Research + 7.7 + 6.4% -~_ 3, + 6.1 å $ 
Libr/Mus/Art Gall §} + 19.9 + 40.6 + 0.1 + 5.8 
Fire Service §] + 20.5 + 15.7 ~ 2.8* + 11.5* Ja ea 
Prisons g| 245.7 +29.9 19t e 98 1o 
School Meals/Milk §] + 2.1 - 9.3* - 13.3 ~ 10.9 1 i 
Public Health §i + 3.6 + 5,7 + 3.9 + 5.6 3 
Land Drn/Coast Prat + 9,7 + 22.8 + 26.3 ~ 23.8 1 
Records/Surveys §] + 25.8 + 3.0" ~ 10.3 + 0.8 7 
Civil Defence - 86.7 + 44.7* - Q.2* + 4&,9* rex 





SOURCES: For 1966-73, National Income and Expenditure (1965-1975: Table 10.2). For 1975-83, United 
Kingdom National Accounts (1984: Table 9.4}. GDP deflator, 1980 = 100. 

NOTE: indicates that wages/salaries constitute 50% or more of total expenditure. Underlining indicates that 
Labour changes and Conservative changes are within 5% of each other. 

*Difference as expected, on party stereotypes. 
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merehne and Schneider, 1983.) If the Finer model applies, we might ex- 
pect a sharp break in the pattern of which programs “suffer” most, each 
time party control of government changes hands—in the present case, 
there should be a different pattern of program cutbacks in four years of 
the Labour era of 1975/6 to 1978/9 from that in four years of the Conser- 
vative era from 1980/1 to 1983/4. 

Neither expectation is borne out. In Table 1, where a change in one 
column is within 5.0 points of the change in the previous column, under- 
lining links the two changes. In only one program (Public Health) is the 
percentage change within this range over all four periods. Five more pro- 
grams qualify if we look only at the preretrenchment period; only three 
more if we look separately at the retrenchment era; and two straddle the 
eras—that is, out of 78 column pairings, only 13 (Public Health counting 
as 3) match the Downs-Hotelling expectation. 

It would seem, therefore, that “party does matter’—a change of 
governing party means a greater-than-minimal change in spending mea- 
sured in four-year periods. But before we conclude that the Finer model 
is the better predictor, we had better see whether the changes in spending 
patterns are those we would have expected, according to simple stereo- 
types of party preferences among programs. (Our rough judgments about 
party positions could obviously be refined by more objective analysis of 
party manifestos, in the style of Laver, 1984, but that seemed unnecessari- 
ly elaborate for the present purpose.) We postulate a Conservative com- 
mitment to higher spending on defense and law-and-order activities and 
lower spending on social services, and a Labour commitment to employ- 
ment services, housing (public housing tenants traditionally constitute a 
part of Labour’s “payroll vote”), and social services generally. But we 
leave out of account three programs where party stereotypes are less clear 
or constant (miscellaneous local government, water, and public health). 

In Table 1, an asterisk is attached to a change in columns 2, 3, and 4 if, 
in our opinion, that change conforms to these party stereotypes. For exam- 
ple, in the top line (the social security program) the Conservatives, al- 
though increasing spending in 1970-74, increased Jess than Labour had in 
1966-70; Labour’s increase in 1975-79 was higher than the Conservatives’ 
in 1970-74; and Conservative increases in 1980-84 were lower than 
Labour’s in the preceding period—all conforming to stereotype, so this 
row accumulates 3 asterisks. Only four other programs rate 3 asterisks in 
this way; three have 2 asterisks, and eight rows get 1 asterisk. Thus of a 
possible 69 asterisks only 29 appear; and the patterns of spending change 
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in six programs go clean counter to stereotype—National Health Service, 
Education, Industry/Trade, Transport, Parks, and Arts and Libraries. The 
product-differentiation model of party competition fares little better over- 
all than did the marginal-consumer model in accounting for changes in 
spending on individual programs. 

Party-political explanations do not work well as predictors of program 
spending on the macro level either. The proportion of GDP (market prices) 
taken by general government spending in the retrenchment era fell (by 
1.9%) during the four years of Labour majority and rose (by 0.8%) in the 
four years of Conservative majority, contrary to what might have been ex- 
pected from the declared attitudes of the parties toward public spending 
in general (Economic Trends Annual Supplement, 1986: Tables 8, 153). 
Nor is this simply a matter of higher transfer payments consequent upon 
rising unemployment under the Conservatives: If transfers are taken out 
(by using figures for expenditure on goods and services only), the pattern 
is the same. 


PRIOR HISTORY EXPLANATIONS 
OF PROGRAM VULNERABILITY 


If broad party-political factors give only a limited “purchase” on pro- 
gram vulnerability, might a prior history explanation have more predictive 
power? Previous patterns of government growth, when the government 
enters an era of retrenchment, might either continue (driven by the same 
forces as before) or go into reverse as cuts bite. 

The first two columns of Table 1 present the changes in program spend- 
ing in one four-year period before the retrenchment era for each party. For 
about one-third of the programs we can certainly detect a consistent pat- 
tern of growth running through both preretrenchment and retrenchment 
eras: social security, the health service, and personal social services, per- - 
haps reflecting demographic trends in society; the employment. service 
and police, prisons, and law courts, reflecting economic and social trends; 
together with spending on libraries, museums, and art galleries and on en- 
vironmental health, reflecting other social priorities. All of these programs 
grew in each of the four periods, albeit with changes in their rate of 
growth. No program declined in all four periods; the nearest was school 
meals and milk, dwindling since 1970. In three programs it seems pos- 
sible to see a reverse-growth sequence—growing under both parties 
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before the onset of retrenchment, declining under both parties after it: 
housing, industry/trade, and the “water industry,” presumably reflecting 
a lack of underlying social dynamic, if this kind of explanation is to hold 
good. But together these programs make up fewer than half of the cases; 
we clearly need to know more than the pattern of preretrenchment era 
spending to predict what happens to program spending during retrench- 
ment. i 

The prior history thesis by itself will not tell us, either, why there are 
differences among the “continuing growth” programs—why employment 
services, for example, show `a steady and very steep climb throughout, - 
while personal social services—the fastest climbers before retrench- 
ment—flatten out markedly on entering the retrenchment era. The same, 
by and large, happens in the “law and order” programs: continuing growth; 
but at a slower rate. If we put together the “prior history” and the “party- 
political” explanations, something emerges: the employment, police, and 
law courts outcomes are all “expected” on party-stereotype grounds, but 
the personal social services and prisons outcomes are not—in the first, be- 
cause the drop in the rate of growth under Labour is heavier than under 
the Conservatives; in the second, because it is the other way around. 

In short, even putting together the two “simple” types of explanation— 
“barroom” stereotypes of party-political attitudes and extrapolations of 
preretrenchment change patterns—gives us a clear predictor of program 
vulnerability for only a small fraction of the 26 programs whose history 
we have traced over nearly two decades. There is an Occam’s razor case 
for more sophisticated kinds of explanation here. 


BUREAUCRATIC PROCESS EXPLANATIONS ` 
OF PROGRAM VULNERABILITY 


However, predictors based on the self-interest of bureaucrats, or on the 
working of bureaucratic processes, are not as applicable to program vul- 
nerability as they may be to group and departmental vulnerability, since 
a program is not, as such, invariably associated with a particular bureau- 
cratic unit. In the United Kingdom, departmental boundaries are by no 
means coterminous with the boundaries of programs. 

Nevertheless, it could be said that bureaucratic self-interest might con- 
ceivably operate in a supradepartmental way at the center; for instance, 
so as to ensure preference for programs that were seen as favoring the con- 
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tinuance or increase of bureaucratic employment, compared with others 
in which purchase of goods and services, or grants to other bodies and 
individuals, bulked larger than wages and salaries. Let us define a pro- 
gram as favoring public employment if half or more of its expenditures 
were devoted to wages and salaries in 1975, the beginning of the retrench- 
ment period. Thirteen of the programs in Table 1—half of the total— 
would fall in this class; they are indicated in the table with after their 
names. 

If such a bias were operating, we would expect that in both re- 
trenchment periods the treatment of a particular program would be 
similar—both increases for the public-employment-favoring programs, 
both decreases for others. A total of 14 programs show either a rise or a 
fall in both retrenchment periods. Of these, 10 are double increases and 4 
are double decreases. Of the 14, the hypothesis is upheld in no fewer than 
10 cases—7 of the double increase programs devote more than 50% of 
total expenditures to wages and salaries, and 3 of the 4 double decrease 
programs are among those not favoring public employment. This is “suc- 
cess” of a sort, in our attempts to explain observed patterns; but it must 
be remembered that we have “explained” only 10 out of 26 cases by a 
bureaucratic-self-interest theory. If we used bureaucratic self-interest as 
a predictor we would be right in fewer than half the cases. What is more, 
3 of the 10 cases were also among the relatively few cases that would be 
predicted by barroom stereotypes of party-political attitudes; and all 10 
of them could have been predicted by prior history arguments. 

Bureaucratic process biases might also be expected to lead to a tenden- 
cy to protect current at the expense of capital spending. Wright (1977: 
173) shows that the expenditure planning system itself (on a five-year roll- 
ing basis) operated to encourage the surrender of “fairy gold”—-plans for 
future growth—but not next year’s budget. Capital spending is a little like 
“fairy gold.” Notoriously, proposed capital spending can be postponed or 
stretched without immediate harm or sacrifice. And the proportion of pro- 
gram spending that goes on capital as opposed to current expenditure does 
predict the degree of budgetary cutback, for the 14 major groups into 
which, since 1985, program spending has been classified in the U.K. Na- 
tional Accounts. For “General Government” (broadly, central and local 
government together) for the period 1977 to 1985, the proportion of capi- 
tal expenditure predicted the degree of budgetary cutbacks with a correla- 
tion coefficient of 0.71. 
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TABLE 2 
Percentage of Change in Numbers of Selected Civil Service 
Groups, in Four 4-Year Periods (Two Labour Majority, Two 
Conservative Majority) 





Pre-Retrenchment Era Retrenchment Era 
LAB CONS LAB CONS 
GROUP 1966-69 1970-73 1975-78 1980-83 
Total Civil Service staff? + 4,9 -~ 8.0 
Blue-collar Civil Servants’ - 5.9 ~ 17.2 
White-collar Civil Servants‘ + 8.2 « §.3 
Part-time white-collar’ + 30.5 - 9.9 
Female white-collar? + 7.0 ~ 2.7 
Top Staff white-collar? - §.4 = 13.5 
Middle Staff white-collar’ + 3.8 ~ 7.1 
Bottom Staff white-collar’ + 5.4 - 4.2 
Administrative grades‘ ~ 6.0 ~ 3.5 








SOURCES: {1} Annual Abstract of Statistics (blue-collar = industrial staff; white-collar = nonindustrial staff). 
{2) Civil service statistics (from 1970 only). (3) Mandate (Treasury: from 1975) (top staff = under secretary and 
above; middle staff = assistant secretary to higher executive office; bottom staff = below higher executive office). 
(4) Staff-in-post returns (from 1972 only) (administrative grades = staff in administration group, clerical assis- 
tant to senior executive officer). 


However, there is a strong time factor involved here. For the first two 
years of that period (1977-79), there is no relationship at all between 
proportion of capital expenditure and budgetary cutback (r = 0.05), and 
then a very strong relationship for the following two years (1980-82, r = 
0.78, p = 0.0002). This is difficult to interpret. It might have something to 
do with party politics (Labour versus Conservative government), or it 
might reflect the way that expenditure decisions change as retrenchment 
pressure continues. We cannot tell which. 

So, although we have something to go on in explaining the pattern of 
program vulnerability, we do not have very much. There remain a large 
number of cases recalcitrant to any of the types of approaches we have 
tried. Certainly, no simple or single theory will suffice. Not for the first 
time in our studies of bureaucratic phenomena, we conclude that the out- 
come is the result of the interaction of many distinct factors, none of them 
dominant, only some of which we have isolated or will ever be able to 
isolate. 
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TABLE 3 
Percentage of Change in Government Expenditure on 
Selected Items in Four 4-Year Periods (Two Labour Majority, 
Two Conservative Majority) 





Pre-Retrenchment Era Retrenchment Era 


LAB CONS LAB CONS 
1966/7 to 1970/1 to 1975/6 ta 1980/1 to 
ITEM 1369/70 1973/4 4978/9 1983/4 


Expend. on wages and salaries’ 





Central Government - 3.6 + 5.1 

Local Government - 93.7 + 7.5 

General Government* - 6.8 + 6.3 
Current expenditure’? 

Central Government + 5.8 + 10.6 

Local Government - 6.0 + 5.4 

Generai Government* + 2.8 + 9.4 
Capital expenditure’ 

Central Government - 29.8 + 11.9 

Local Government - 38.4 ~ 39 

General Government* - 36.2 23.1 





SOURCES: For wages and salaries—1966-69, National income and Expenditure (1972: Table 44); 1970-73, 
National Income and Expenditure (1965-75: Table 9.2}; 1975-83, United Kingdom National Accounts (1984: 
Tabie 9.4). For current expenditure—1966-73, National income and Expenditure (1965-75: Tables 7.1, 8.1); 
1975-83, United Kingdom National Accounts (1984: Tables 7.2, 8.2). For capital expenditure—1966-73, Nation- 
alincome and Expenditure (1965-75: Tables 7.2, 8.2); 1975-83, United Kingdom National Accounts (1984: Tables 
7.3, 8.3). 

1. includes employers’ contributions to national insurance, superannuation, and so on. and wage/saiary 
amounts for trading services financed by grants or charged to capital account. 

2. Includes expenditure on goods and services, subsidies, grants to personal sector, debt interest, central gov- 
ernment grants to local government, grants overseas, national insurance, and war benefits paid to nonresidents. 
3. Includes gross domestic fixed capital formation. Excludes increase in stock value, capital transfers, net lend- 
ing, and debt interest. 

*General government expenditure is the sum of central and local government expenditure. 


GROUP VULNERABILITY 


Turning from program vulnerability to the vulnerability of aggregate 
groupings within the public bureaucracy as a whole, Table 2 summarizes 
the fate of nine groupings within the U.K. civil service during the periods 
1975/6 to 1978/9 and 1980/1 to 1983/4; Table 3 summarizes the fate of 
five expenditure aggregates within total public expenditure. Where avail- 
able, figures are given also for changes during periods of similar length 
before the retrenchment era. 
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PARTY-POLITICAL EXPLANATIONS 
OF GROUP VULNERABILITY 


Do party-political factors have more power in predicting group vul- 
nerability, as represented by these data, than they did in explaining pro- 
gram vulnerability? Certainly, the figures are different for the two parties 
in government during the retrenchment era (perhaps supporting a product- 
differentiation theory); but are they different in ways that might be pre- 
dicted from conventionally accepted views about the differences between 
the parties? ) 

Compared to the Conservative party, the Labour party has traditionally 
drawn its votes disproportionately from public rather than private sector 
employees, from manual or blue-collar workers rather than from white- 
collar workers, and from occupational groups below the “managerial and 
supervisory” grades (see Dunleavy, 1980; Heath et al., 1985). We might 
therefore expect that a Labour government in retrenchment would try to 
cut bureaucratic staff and spending on bureaucrats’ wages and salaries by 
a smaller amount than would a Conservative government in the same posi- 
tion; would aim to cut blue-collar staff numbers by a smaller proportion- 
al amount than white-collar staff numbers; and would aim to cut bottom 
staff grades by a smaller amount than top and middle staff grades. The 
preferred Conservative strategy might be expected to be the opposite. 

On capital spending priorities, “barroom” expectations about the 
preferences of the two parties might well vary. Some might believe that a 
Labour government would be more inclined to cut capital spending than 
would a Conservative government, in order to protect spending on public 
sector employment (given the power of the public sector unions in the 
Labour party); others might believe that a Labour government would cut 
capital spending by a smaller amount than a Conservative government, 
given that capital spending (especially on construction) tends to be a gen- 
erator of employment. 

Table 2 (columns 3 and 4) shows that it is indeed true that Conserva- 
tive cuts in staffing. were proportionately much heavier than any Labour 
cuts. The prediction that Labour would protect bottom grades of staff as 
against top and middle grades of staff is partly met: Top grades alone, 
among white-collar staff, were cut. But it is perhaps not expected from 
the common stereotype that the Conservatives’ cuts, too, would fall pre- 
dominantly on top staff, proportionately. Labour in its retrenchment 
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period increased civil service staff overall, but cut wages and salaries 
costs; the Conservatives cut staff numbers, but increased salary costs 
overall—clearly to the benefit of those who kept their jobs. From 
hindsight, perhaps this is quite consonant with their respective party-polit- 
ical images, though it might not have been predicted. 

From the table it can be seen that both parties cut the numbers of blue- 
collar workers, in the preretrenchment period as well as in the retrench- 
ment period. Proportionately to white-collar staff, Labour cut blue-collar 
numbers more heavily than did the Conservatives in the preretrenchment 
period, the Conservatives somewhat more heavily than Labour in the 
retrenchment era—but the Conservatives then cut white-collar workers 
as well, while Labour did not; so the prediction that Labour would aim to 
cut blue-collar numbers proportionately less than white-collar workers is 
not borne out, in either era. 

Some other differences in cutback patterns revealed by Table 2 are not 
immediately ascribable to the party stereotypes: for instance, that the Con- 
servatives cut both women and part-time staff more heavily than did 
Labour, and that Labour cut administrative and clerical staff (covering 
ranks from the bottom to upper-middle) more heavily than did the Con- 
servatives. And although Table 3 shows that those barroom wiseacres who 
think that Labour governments during retrenchment would cut capital 
spending more heavily than Conservative governments, in order to save 
bureaucrats’ jobs, will find their predictions fulfilled, some of the other 
differences between the outcomes are less easy to predict on party-polit- 
ical grounds—for instance, that current expenditure of local authorities 
fell under Labour by about as much as it rose under the Conservatives. 
What is more, both parties brought the axe down more heavily on local 
authority capital expenditure than on central government expenditure. To 
explain such common behavior, we need some other predictor of vul- 
nerability. 


PRIOR HISTORY EXPLANATIONS 
OF GROUP VULNERABILITY 


To the extent that a party politics approach does not fully predict group 
vulnerability, can such vulnerability be predicted from preretrenchment 
patterns of change? Unfortunately, long runs of data are not available for 
most of the items in Table 2, so we cannot test this proposition properly. 
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However, the data we do have suggest that prior growth patterns would 
unreliably predict retrenchment changes. 

Only for one item, blue-collar civil servants, is there consistency of 
treatment in all four 4-year periods—and the decline (proportionately and 
absolutely) of the industrial civil service (mainly in naval dockyards and 
ordnance factories) began long before 1966. A prior history predictor 
would therefore have given a good result for this group—though it would 
not have foretold the differences in the amount of reduction in the two 
retrenchment periods any better than a party politics predictor would. 

Similarly in Table 3, only one of the six basic items (the other three 
being sums) shows consistency of outcome in all four periods: central 
government current expenditure—and the aggrandizement of that item, 
in real terms, did not begin in 1966 either. 

Inspecting Table 3 closely, however, or presenting the changes as a his- 
togram, reveals a common pattern of change in the six items: a low degree 
of positive change (or growth) over the first period followed by an ac- 
celerated degree of growth over the second period (both with one excep- 
tion—central government capital expenditure—where the pattern is 
reversed), then “negative growth” in the third period (with one excep- 
tion—central government current expenditure, where there is a decelera- 
tion not amounting to a cut), ending with a period of accelerated growth 
again in the fourth period (except for local government capital expendi- 
ture, where the decline stays at the same level as in the third period). That 
is, there is a pattern of “up-up-down-up” in the rates of growth of each 
item, with the odd exception. This observed pattern might be consonant 
with neither party-political stereotypes nor prior history (nor, for that mat- 
ter, with bureaucratic politics), but with a force majeure theory: Financial 
restraints imposed upon a government by external (international) masters 
have greater impact than retrenchment policies derived from internal 
ideology or preferences. 

Group vulnerability is not, then, very well predicted by preretrench- 
ment patterns of change. Let us look a little further. 


BUREAUCRATIC PROCESS EXPLANATIONS 
OF GROUP VULNERABILITY 


It might be held, for instance, that a period of retrenchment will make 
the pursuit of bureaucratic self-interest more naked than in a period of 
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overall growth, as groups fight to retain their position, and that in the pro- 
cess, it will be those furthest down the line who are likely to suffer most. 
For example, Machiavellian bureaucratic producers may shape political 
demands for cutbacks into forms that have an immediate effect on con- 
sumers, to increase the outraged “screams” and mobilize opposition .to 
cuts, or may try to protect their own salaries by disproportionate reduc- 
tions in other types of expenditure. 

Within the bureaucracy, the same line of reasoning would lead us to 
suppose that top and middle-range white-collar staff are more likely to 
have a corner on policymaking skills or other specialties (which will make 
them less vulnerable), whereas lower-grade white-collar workers, part- 
timers, and blue-collar workers are likely to be vulnerable to cutback via 
privatization of “contractable” activities. Top and middle staff may also 
possess more political “clout,” in the sense of being able to influence the 
configuration of retrenchment proposals before they have hardened into 
firm decisions, of being in a better position to defend their interests 
through articulate and subtle lobbying, and the like. These are but some 
of the arguments advanced in the theoretical literature for expecting that 
top and middle staff will not suffer during times of cutback. 

What actually happened? It is difficult to find ways to measure the ex- 
tent to which cutbacks are channeled into forms that maximize the im- 
mediate effect on consumers, and no figures on this appear in Tables 2 or 
3. However, official information on staff cuts in the civil service over the 
period 1980/1 to 1984/5 (no figures are available for other periods) sug- 
gests that about half of those cuts were achieved by means that hurt con- 
sumers immediately and directly (the official headings were “dropping 
functions,” and “streamlining and lowering standards for service”— 
which you might think remarkably frank, under the circumstances). The 
other half came from changes designed to perform the existing tasks by 
different means (i.e., privatization, hiving-off, heavier work loads, change 
in methods), which might or might not hurt consumers directly (see 
Treasury and Civil Service Committee, 1980-81, 1981-82; Report on 
Manpower Reductions, n.d.a, n.d.b, n.d.c). Obviously, such figures are 
open to various interpretations. The most we can say is that when the 
bureaucratic fat was shed, the effect on consumers was made plain 
enough. 

On the other hand,.it is clear from Table 3 that the proportion of central 
government spending going toward bureaucratic salaries was not pro- 
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tected during the retrenchment era by heavier cuts on other spending 
items. There was a tendency to shift the cuts “down the line” a bit: Local 
government spending generally was hit harder than central government’s; 
capital suffered rather more than current expenditure—though this does 
not hold for the second (Conservative) retrenchment period. It is notice- 
able that whereas all the figures in column 4 of Table 2 (on staffing) are 
minuses, all the figures in column 4 of Table 3 (on expenditures) are 
pluses, with the single exception of local government capital spending. 
Another interesting comparison is between Labour’s treatment of part- 
timers and women in the first retrenchment period, and that of the Con- 
servatives in the second. This is probably better explained on bureaucratic 
politics grounds than on party politics grounds. Theory has it that at the 
first onset of cutbacks there is a strong tendency to treat them as ephemeral 
interruptions in growth; one way to offer staffing cuts while not imperil- 
ing functions is to replace natural wastage of permanent employees by 
temporaries. Many temporary civil servants are women, which accounts 
for the 1975-78 increase in female white-collar staff as well. However, by 
the second retrenchment period any supposition that the cuts would soon 
go away had evaporated, and employing temporary staff as a response to 
cutbacks was pointless. 

Clearly, top-level bureaucrats either did not try or failed to save their 
collective skin by disproportionately sacrificing their subordinates; in 
fact, they were the group that suffered disproportionately, under both 
Labour and Conservatives. Middle-level staff fared better than their supe- 
riors in both retrenchment periods but less well proportionately than 
lower-level staff. This finding is not incompatible with another finding of 
ours in a previous study, that departments that suffered deep staff cuts 
tended to become markedly more “middle-heavy,” simply because in ab- 
solute terms there are many more lower-level than middle-level employ- 
ees. A drift to “middle-heaviness” has been observed as characterizing 
bureaucracies -in decline in the United States (see Martin, 1983: 51-54). 
The explanations offered are “bureaucratic process” ones, to do with 
freezes on entry and promotion rules. 

It would seem generally that “bureaucratic process” explanations 
predict group vulnerability at least as well as party-political stereotypes 
or extrapolations of prior growth patterns. Much refinement is possible; 
in particular, hybrids of party-political and bureaucratic process explana- 
tions might be fruitful, without violating the Occam’s razor maxim. 
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DEPARTMENTAL VULNERABILITY 


Table 4 summarizes the fate of 24 U.K. central government depart- 
ments (or groups of departments) with total staffs of over 1,000 in the two 
5-year periods 1975/6 to 1979/80 and 1980/1 to 1985/4, in terms of staff 
and spending. 


PARTY-POLITICAL EXPLANATIONS 
OF DEPARTMENTAL VULNERABILITY 


Departmental vulnerability is somewhat more complicated than pro- 
gram or group vulnerability. Programs lend themselves to measurement 
only in terms of spending and groups in terms of staffing. But for 
departmental vulnerability both staffing and spending are relevant and can 
feasibly be measured, meaning that vulnerability has two dimensions in- 
stead of one. A department may be “fireproof” against spending cuts but 
vulnerable to staff cuts (as with the departments in category b in Table 4, 
or even vice versa, as in some of the cases in category c). 

What Table 4 shows is that a third of all the departmental groups listed 
there had a consistent fate under two different party regimes, in that they 
continuously prospered or suffered, in both staff and spending. This would 
be consistent with a Downs/Hotelling model—though it is not easy to see 
just what set of voters each party was trying to attract in dealing similar- 
ly with, for example, the Land Registry or the Ordnance Survey. For the 
other two-thirds, some mixture of fortunes is observable, consistent with 
a product-differentiation model. To take staffing first: In all but two cases 
out of the 24, staff cuts were heavier or increases smaller under the 1980- 
85 Conservative government than under the previous (Labour) regime— 
just as party-political stereotypes would predict. The two departments cut 
slightly less by the Conservatives than by Labour were the Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office and the Ordnance Survey. There was no depart- 
ment in this group that was cut by Labour but not by the Conservatives— 
again conforming to party-political stereotypes. 

However, the party-stereotype pattern is a much less reliable guide to 
outcomes on the spending side. The picture is broadly similar to that for 
program outcomes shown in Table 1, but it is not exactly the same. Of 17 
departments where Labour had increased spending, the Conservatives in- 
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TABLE 4 

Percentage of Change in Departmental Staff Numbers and 
Spending (Constant Prices), 24 Departments, in Two 5-Year 
Periods (One Labour Majority, One Conservative Majority) 





1975/6 to 1979/80 1980/81 to 1984/5 
Department Staff Spending Staff Spending 


(a) All-round Winners 


Employment * 4 + 45.15 +4 39.26 + 11.16 + 56.92 
Land Registry 14 + 19.92 + 23.30 + 14,46 + 51.99 
Home Office 6 +-10.71 + 14.34 + 4.88 + 10.71 
(b) Mainly Winners 

Lord Chancellor's Department* 11 + 4,39 + 18.15 ~ 1.22 + 67.26 
Welsh Office 18 +104.72 + 42.10 ~ 14,14 + 52,33 
Inland Revenue 3 + 15.72 + 1.37 ~ 10.69 + 26.21 
Customs & Excise 7 + 6.52 + 5.04 ~ 7.26 + 15.12 
Dept of Health & Social Security 2 + 12.64 + 33.95 ~ 5,38. + 9.81 
(c) Mixed Fortunes 

Foreign & Commonwealth Office 12 - §.27 + 29.57 ~ 4.78 + 271.67 
Dept of Eneroy 22 + 7.71 - 52.57 - 14.05 + 271.04 
Ministry of Defence } - 6,73 + 1.78 ~ 16.06 + 6.44 
Overseas Development Administration 21 + 2.16 + 17.58 ~ 10.00 - 9.16 
Scottish Office 16 + 10.59 + 14,25 ~ 6,02 - 11.35 
(d) Main 0 

Northern Ireland Office 24 - 0.89 + 56.55 -~ 14.61 - 5.62 
Centr Office of Information 23 - 9.50 + 20.48 ~ 18.44 - 5.95 
Dept of Education & Science* 17 - 6.17 + 16,16 -= 7.71 =- 17.17 
Export Credits Guarantee Dept 20 + 11.89 - 77.92 = 7.78 - 37.15 
Dept of Trade & Industry* 8 - 4,19 + 87.59 ~ 22.07 -= 46.59 
Treasury/Cabinet Office* (TCC) 15 - 1.70 + 11.91 ~ 18,65 - 78.37 
(e) All-round Losers 

National Savings Dept 13 - 20.74 - 13.00 ~- 22.14 - 13.43 
Dept of the Environment* 5 - 4.54 - 8.10 ~ 21.21 ~ 24.32 
Min of Agriculture Fisheries & Food 2 - 7.57 =- 56.15 ~ 3.48 - 24.54 
Office of Population Census & Surveys 19 - 7.93 - 16.14 ~ 17.73 - 25.54 
Ordnance Survey 16 - 20.86 - 19.75 - 18.45 - 59.66 





SOURCES: For spending figures, annual supply estimates: GDP dofiator, 1980 = 100. For staffing figures, 
annual civil service statistics, as of January 1. 

NOTE: Number after department name indicates rank order by staff size as of January t, 1984. 

*Employment group includes MSC, ACAS, HSC/E. Lord Chancellor's Department includes Public Trustee. 
Department of Education and Science includes Arts and Libraries but excludes Museums. Trade and Industry 
includes D], DTI, OTr, and Prices. TCC group includes Treasury. Cabinet Office, Civil Service Department/MPO. 
Department of Environment includes Property Services Agency and Department of Transportation. 


creased it more in 7, increased it less in 3, and cut spending where Labour 
had increased it in 7; in the 7 departments that Labour had cut, Conserva- 
tives increased spending in 1, cut it less than Labour in 2, and cut it more 
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than Labour in 4 (all of the last among the “all-round loser” departments). 
Rather less “product differentiation” is visible there. 

The Conservatives increased spending in 11 of these 24 departments 
to Labour’s 17, and made cuts in 13. But the average increase by the Con- 
servatives was of 30.85%, as against Labour’s average increase of 
25.48%, while the average Conservative cut was of 27.59%, compared 
with Labour’s 34.80%. Thus although the Conservatives increased spend- 
ing in fewer departments, the overall increase was much greater than 
under Labour (as we know from Figure 1), offset by smaller cuts in more 
departments. For this group of departments, there is not much difference 
in the degree of selectivity employed by the two parties (contrary to the 
well-known Thatcher image of selective and draconian cuts). Party-polit- 
ical approaches displayed meager predictive power in program vul- 
nerability, and did not do very much better in departmental vulnerability. 
If they had been more successful in the first it would not follow that they 
would be in the second, since program and department boundaries do not 
coincide. In fact, a contrary expectation might obtain: An obvious strategy 
for departmental chiefs seeking to preserve their departmental positions 
would be to guard against party-political program vulnerability by amass- 
ing a “portfolio” of program holdings spread across the preferences of 
rival parties. For instance, a predominantly “law and order” department 
might aim to hold stocks in inner-city aid programs or programs to com- 
bat racial or sexual discrimination as well as in the more traditional aspects 
of law enforcement; a defense department might target its contracts 
toward marginal constituencies and highlight its employment-generating 
capacities; and so on. Departments do differ in the number of programs 
in which they participate. 

Such bureaucratic risk spreading would lead to a logic of large con- 
glomerate departments, and a prediction that none would either gain or 
suffer unduly over a representative period. But if we focus in Table 4, par- 
ticularly on the largest departments—those numbered 1 to 10, say—it 
does not appear that they operated such a strategy, or, if they did, that it 
worked. Two of the giants appear among the “all-round winners,” two 
among the “all-round losers,” and there is at least one of them in each of 
the other three categories. 
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PRIOR HISTORY EXPLANATIONS 
OF DEPARTMENTAL VULNERABILITY 


If party politics approaches have only limited power to predict the fate 
of departments in retrenchment, we might try to predict departmental vul- 
nerability in terms of their preretrenchment patterns of growth or decline. 

As noted earlier, prior growth might be used to predict vulnerability 
by extrapolation, meaning that departments most rapidly or most recent- 
ly growing prior to the onset of retrenchment would be the least vulnerable 
to cutbacks, on the ground that the same secular trends or sectional lob- 
bies that supported their growth in the fat years would carry over to the 
lean years. Against that, the alternative “mirror image” principle would 
predict the opposite: Departments expanding most rapidly in the pre- 
retrenchment era would see their growth rates go in reverse, on the “last- 
in-first-out” argument, hitting the “Johnny-come-lately” departments first 
and hardest. This would jibe to some extent with Downs’s (1967) idea 
about the vulnerability of new bureaus as against longer-established ones 
(but see Kaufman, 1985). 

For both program vulnerability and group vulnerability, examples 
could be found of both kinds of sequence, but no one of them consistent- 
ly predicted retrenchment outcomes for a majority of the cases. The same 
applies to departmental vulnerability.. Table 5 shows preretrenchment 
staff growth over a long-run period (1961-75) and a short-run period 
(1970-75), as against retrenchment-era staffing changes (1975-85), for 12 
departments where data are available. It shows that extrapolation of 
preretrenchment trends predicts retrenchment-era outcomes for about half 
of the cases, in direction though not very well in amount; but, for the rest, 
preretrenchment growth turned into subsequent slump or (in the case of 
the Scottish Office) stagnation. 

Clearly, we need to know more than the preretrenchment performance 
of a department in order to know which of these groups it is likely to 
fall into. A history of expansion in staff neither protects a department 
from staff cuts nor singles it out for retribution on the principle of “the 
bigger they are the harder they fall.” But what few figures we have (those 
in category c in Table 5) do suggest that departments that were in long- 
term decline were likely to feel the axe extra keenly when retrenchment 
arrived, 
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TABLE 5 


Percentage of Change in Staff Numbers Before 1975 
Compared with Changes 1975-85: 
Selected Departmental Groupings 





Department 1961-75 1970-75 1975~85 


ta) "Prosper Rain or Shine" 





Home Office with Lord Chancellor? + 16.30 
Dept of Health & Social Security + 4.99 
Employment? P + 3.31 
(b) "From Prosperity to Stump or Staanatian" 

Scottish Office - 0.42 
Chancellor of the Exchequer's Departments? ~ 11.96 
Dept of Education & Science incl Arts & Libr ~ 16.41 
Trade, Industry and Export Credits Guar Dept - 25.60 
Department of the Environment* ~ 75.88 
(c) "From Bad to Worse (or no better)" 

Ministry of Defence* ~ 27.63 
Ministry of Agriculture Fisheries & Food ~ 26.32 
Foreign & C’wealth Off and Overseas Devel Admin ~ 22,63 
Department of Energy ~ 14.66 





SOURCE: Memorandum by the chief secretary to the Treasury on the supply estimates 1975/6 to 1985/6 (annual 
tables of staffing of centrai government departments). 
NOTE: Departmental titles and boundaries have changed considerably over the period dealt with here, espe- 
cially 1961-75: figures have been constructed by taking the 1961 equivalents of the 1975-85 depariments (e.g., 
in the case of the contemporary Department of Health and Social Security, the Ministry of Pensions and Nation- 
al Insurance, National Assistance Board, and Ministry of Health). For this reason, figures should be taken as 
approximate only. 
1. Staff figures for Lord Chancellor's Department include Public Trustee Office. 
2. Base year for staff changes is 1976, not 1975, because of accounting changes in 1976. 
3. Includes Treasury, Civil Service Catering Organisation, Customs and Excise, Inland Revenue, Central Office 
of information, Registry of Friendly Societies, Royal Mint, and Her Majesty's Stationery Office. Figures exclude 
Government Actuary, National investment and Loan Ofiice, and National Savings Department. 
4, Base year for staff changes is 1977, not 1975, because of boundary changes in 1976; figures exclude Proper- 
ty Services Agency. 
-*Figures in third column (only) exclude Royal Ordnance Factories, because of change in accounting base; 
decline in third column would be greater if Royal Ordnance Factories were included. 


BUREAUCRATIC PROCESS PREDICTORS 
OF DEPARTMENTAL VULNERABILITY 


Since neither party politics nor prior history will predict departmental 
vulnerability very accurately, Occam’s razor leads us to consider bureau- 
cratic process explanations of vulnerability. l 

The idea to be explored is that there are factors other than ideology or 
party politics in the broadest sense that may determine how vulnerable a 
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department is to cutbacks. Political demands for “savings” have to be 
“operationalized” or translated into concrete measures, and this im- 
plementation is preeminently a bureaucratic process, subject to “bureau- 
cratic politics.” Its incidence is therefore likely to be affected by the 
characteristics of individual bureaucracies, and bureaucrats, in different 
ways. 

There is a commonsense plausibility about such ideas. They certainly 
surface among those affected in any institution subject to cutbacks—be it 
a government bureaucracy, a university, a hospital, or whatever. They are 
developed to some degree in the literature on cutback management (see, 
e.g., Levine, 1978; Wildavsky, 1980; Hood and Wright, 1981). 

Now if itis held to be something about a department that makes it either 
wide open to cutbacks or impregnable to attack, whatever party is in gov- 
ernment, we might expect a consistency of fortune from one retrenchment 
era to another, with the same departments suffering the most whenever 
the pressure for cutbacks rises. Table 4 suggests that there may be some 
such effect for the 1970s/1980s, and Table 6 offers some more informa- 
tion on this point by comparing the fates of 14 of the major U.K. govern- 
ment departments in terms of staff changes, in two widely separated eras 
of retrenchment: 1921-31 and 1975-85. As can be seen, in something over 
half the cases there is some consistency of fate in two decades half a cen- 
tury apart. 

On this evidence, nonetheless, the fate of a department in the 1920s is 
a far from infallible predictor of its destiny in the 1970s/1980s, or vice 
versa: If you used previous fate as the only predictor, you would be wrong 
nearly half the time, and in that sense tossing a coin would be nearly as 
good. For the six cases in category b of Table 6, something obviously hap- 
pened in the intervening fifty years to alter their vulnerability to staff cut- 
backs. 

However, there is sufficient consistency of fortune to suggest that 
bureaucratic process factors may be playing some part in these outcomes. 
What might these factors be? The literature on cutback management 
makes several kinds of suggestions on this point, but has a propensity to 
produce catchall lists rather than to identify a few key factors that will 
predict outcomes. Moreover, much of this writing mirrors general discus- 
sions of the sources of bureaucratic power (e.g., Rourke, 1976)—so rais- 
ing Occam’s razor doubts as to whether there is anything special about 
cutbacks—requiring a theory of their own. 
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TABLE 6 


Percentage of Change in Total Staff, 14 Departments, 
1921-31 and 1975-85 





Department 1921-31 1975-85 


(a) Consistent Winners 





Land Registry + 49.9 
Ministry of Labour / Department of Employment + 45.7 
Home Office + 20.8 
Ministry of Health / Dept of Health & Social Security + 7.9 
(b) Win Some, Lose Some 

Scottish Office -~ 2.0 
Inland Revenue ~ 5.8 
Customs & Excise - 5.9 
Board of Education / Dept of Education & Science ~ 13.9 
H M Treasury / Treasury, Cabinet Office & Civil Service Dept ~ 24.5 
Registrar-General, England / Office of Popul Census & Surv ~ 25.5 
(c) Consistent Losers 

Foreign Office / Foreign & Commonwealth Office ~ 19.6 
Ministry of Agriculture Fisheries 4 Food ~ 26.2 
Board of Trade / Dept of Trade and Industry - 30.3 
Ordnance Survey ~ 34.7 





SOURCE: Annual supply estimates. 
NOTE: Departmental boundaries have changed considerably over the period dealt with here: figures have been 
constructed by taking the nearest equivalents for the earlier period of the 1975-85 departments. 


THREE DIMENSIONS 
OF DEPARTMENTAL VULNERABILITY 


Probably the most sophisticated, systematic, and fine-grained attempt 
to produce a bureaucratic process account of vulnerability is that offered 
by Beck Jørgensen (1985). As part of a wider discussion of retrenchment 
processes, Beck Jørgensen identifies three dimensions of vulnerability, 
and implies that a bureaucracy’s fate over a period of retrenchment is pre- 
dictable from its overall profile on these dimensions. The three dimen- 
sions are as follows (the terminology is ours, not Beck Jgrgensen’s): 


(1) ivisibility: the probability of being identified as a potential target for cut- 
backs 

(2) output effects vulnerability: the extent to which cutbacks if imposed will 
cause immediate and publicly visible damage to the public services pro- 
duced by the bureaucracy in question 
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(3) political clout: the ability to mount effective resistance to cutbacks if 
proposed 


We looked at 24 U.K. government departments with staff of over 1,000 
over the period 1975-85 to see if “suffering” under retrenchment could be 
related to these ideas. Visibility and output effects factors can be shown- 
to have a small amount of power to predict retrenchment outcomes, but 
the effect of individual political clout factors is a bit harder to demonstrate. 
For one thing, it is difficult to construct satisfactory indices of political 
clout. 


Invisibility 


(1) Invisibility (or identificational vulnerability, as Beck Jørgensen 
calls it) refers to the ease with which central allocators of human resources 
and spending budgets can “see” a department when looking for targets for 
cutbacks. One factor that clearly plays a part here is the extent to which a 
department finances its budget from fees and charges rather than drawing 
on general tax funds. It is suggested that budgets that do not require large 
lump-sum grants from an overstrained general tax fund will be relatively 
“invisible” to budgetary allocators, even though a “rational-comprehen- 
sive” approach to retrenchment would imply equally rigid scrutiny of all 
types of public expenditure, however financed. 

The actual picture turns out to be much more complicated than that. 
For the period 1975-85, in respect to the 24 departments with staff over 
1,000, there is no significant relationship between either spending or staff- 
ing cutbacks and the proportion of 1975 budget financed from fees and 
charges. The relationship is very slightly stronger during the Labour gov- 
ernment period of 1975-79 than during the Conservative government 
period of 1980-84, but still does not amount to much. However, the impor- 
tance of self-financing in relation to staffing cuts is clearly much higher 
for smaller departments (12 departments with total staff less than:'1,000— 
not included in the 24 cases mentioned above): there the correlation coef- 
ficient between staffing cuts and self-financing for the whole period is 
0.84. Being heavily self-financing confers some protection against staff 
cuts, if you are also small. Beck Jørgensen is to some extent vindicated, 
though not precisely as predicted. 
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It might be supposed that departmental size might itself be related to 
visibility and hence to vulnerability, as, for example, Levine (1978) sug- 
gests. But we found no relationship between absolute size, of either staff 
or budget, and the degree of budgetary or staff cutbacks in an examina- 
tion of 36 departments varying enormously in size. Neither large nor small 
absolute size will necessarily make you invisible by itself, it seems. 

Beck Jgrgensen suggests that another factor in visibility may be the 
complexity of a department’s budget (complex budgets are harder for 
budget allocators to “take in,” more “opaque” than simple ones). This re- 
lates to Beck Jorgensen’s general argument that the more “transparent” a 
department’s structure and production functions are, the more difficult it 
will be to conceal organizational slack or reserves. If complexity is mea- 
sured by the number of subheads per vote in each department’s budget, 
there turns out to be indeed a slight relationship between complexity and 
budgetary cutbacks (r = 0.31), and a stronger one between complexity and 
staff change (r = 0.51). Perhaps a more subtle measure of complexity 
might bring the relationship out more sharply; but on this evidence the 
benefits in “invisibility” to be obtained would hardly warrant advice to 
bureau chiefs consciously to aim at complexity as a countercutback tac- 
tic. Simply looking at Table 4 does not immediately reveal that the “win- 
ners” stand out from the “losers” in structural opacity. Indeed, several of 
the losers have rather complicated structures (such as Defence, Agricul- 
ture, Environment, Industry and Trade). 

These two measures of visibility, self-financing and complexity, show 
no greater relationship with budget or staff cutbacks when taken togeth- 
er than separately—r = 0.38/0.29 for the decade as a whole, though again 
there is an interesting difference between the earlier and later periods: 
1975-79, 0.45 and 0.38; 1980-84, 0.18 and 0.13. (Here, as elsewhere, 
where two correlation coefficients are given together, the first refers to 
the budget change variable, the second to the staff change variable). 

Obviously, there are other possible dimensions of visibility. Visibility 
has a social psychological aspect that could be tapped only by in-depth 
interviewing. Moreover, visibility may be linked up with party-political 
differences to some degree, since governments of differing color may not 
“see” certain programs that are dearest to their political hearts when look- 
ing for candidates for cutbacks; it is more likely to be activities peripheral 
to their central political values that are most carefully scrutinized. Similar- 
ly, as Beck Jørgensen suggests, bureaucracies performing politically con- 
troversial tasks—say, matters of artistic and dramatic taste—may be more 
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visible than bureaucracies with a more “consensus-based” area of opera- 
tions. Unfortunately, there is as yet no reliable scale of “controversiality” 
in bureaucratic activities, although it would be in principle possible to 
construct such a scale from attitude surveys or from content analysis of 
parliamentary reports and/or party manifestos. 


Output Effects Vulnerability 


(2) Output effects vulnerability (or operational vulnerability, as Beck 
Jørgensen terms it) refers to the extent to which cuts in a department’s 
staff or budget will have a large and instant impact on its activities in the 
world outside. 

Beck Jørgensen gives as examples situations where the technology im- 
poses an on/off threshold (outputs are nil if inputs drop below a certain 
level): where fixed recurrent expenditures are high in relation to total 
budget; where there can be no buffer stocks between production capacity 
and demand; and where the work cycle is short (e.g., turnaround within 
the working day or even within the hour). All of the items discussed by 
Beck Jørgensen in this category refer to the absence of organizational 
“slack,” hidden reserves of “fat,” “cushions,” or resources that are not in- 
tentionally concealed, but rather are built into the structure or the technol- 
ogy. Cuts that one department can absorb, at least for a time, can spell 
quick disintegration for another. Highlighting and playing on this “weak- 
ness” can paradoxically offer such a department some protection against 
any cuts. It is an interesting speculation, but we were not able to test it 
with our data. l 

Another kind of output effect, almost the opposite, may make a depart- 
ment vulnerable in the short term. “Seed-corn” activities—tasks such as 
research, planning, policy development, staff training, plant maintenance, 
and the like—are tempting to the axe wielders because cuts, rather than 
having instant effects on outputs, have consequences that build up only 
over time, and nemesis is always a long way off. One measure of the ex- 
tent of “seed corn” available to be eaten is the proportion of departmen- 
tal spending devoted to research and development. Glennerster (1981: 
186) suggests that research staff, along with planners, are often highly vul- 
nerable to the axe, since they are the bureaucrats whom other bureaucrats 
typically do not like. For the 24 departments observed here, there is some 
sign ofa relationship between the proportion of departmental budget spent 
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on R&D and the degree of budgetary and staff cutbacks, but it is a very 
weak one (r = 0.20/0.22). R&D-intensive departments are not much more 
vulnerable than “doer” departments—which perhaps reflects rather well 
on British central government axe wielders. 

A second possible dimension of output effects vulnerability is the ex- 
tent to which the activities of a department are suitable for the contract- 
ing-out or hiving-off of work to a legally independent body—~a strategy 
that, as already noted, played a considerable part in the cutbacks being 
described here. Given that hiving-off and contracting-out (as well as 
automation) tend to concentrate on routine functions and blue-collar staff, 
it might be supposed that the proportion of a department’s total staff con- 
sisting of blue-collar staff or staff in lower clerical grades might be a 
predictor of its degree of suffering, at least in staff reductions. In fact, for 
the 24 departments taken here, there is no relationship at all between the 
proportion of lower-grade clerical staff and overall staff cuts, and only the 
weakest of relationships between the proportion of blue-collar staff and 
overall staff cutbacks (r = 0.21). 

Regressing budget change and staff change on all the “output” vari- 
ables together shows weak relationships overall (r = 0.39 and 0.30) for 
the decade as a whole, and again a slight difference between the two 
periods: 1975-79, 0.41 and 0.33; 1980-84, 0.32 and 0.53. Output effects 
apparently have a greater influence on budget cuts in the earlier period, 
and on staff cuts in the later period. 

As with visibility, Beck Jgrgensen’s ideas about output effects 
vulnerability are rich and subtle, but do not lend themselves to ready mea- 
surement—even for fairly down-to-earth matters like maintenance expen- 
ditures, which are often said to be more vulnerable to cutbacks than other 
kinds of bureaucratic activity (see, for instance, Midwinter and Page, 
1981: 72). More refined and in-depth study than we can oMr would be ` 
required to test these ideas fully. 


Clout 


(3) Clout (or allocational vulnerability, in Beck Jørgensen’s terms) is 
closely related to invisibility—the assailant looking-for a victim does not 
“see” a passerby built like a prizefighter. Even if a department is highly 
visible in the categories discussed earlier, it may yet be saved from staff 
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or spending cutbacks if it has clout—the ability to muster political sup- 
port when attacked. Empires can hit back. 

Beck Jørgensen suggests that bureaucracies low on clout will be those 
that are not closely in touch with their clients; that are not buttressed by 
professions (well known for their ability to resist change successfully); 
whose client groups do not have easy access to budget allocators in order 
to “scream” about cutbacks; and the benefits of whose outputs are enjoyed 
in small amounts by many people whereas the costs are paid in large 
amounts by few people—large and scattered client groups have low in- 
centive to mobilize, and more difficulty in doing so, than do smaller 
groups used to collective action. Such are the characteristics that go to 
make the bureaucratic “political weakling,” feeble in inspiring or organiz- 
ing political “voice.” 

Clout is, however, something of a puzzle, in that received notions of 
clout either do not predict retrenchment outcomes at all in our data or 
predict the reverse of what might have been supposed. For instance, 
Levine (1978) associates frequent changes in leadership with political vul- 
nerability. But we found no relationship between staff and budgetary out- 
comes and the number of changes of permanent head in our departments. 
That does not necessarily disprove Levine’s theory, since he might have 
had in mind political chiefs rather than top bureaucrats. And there is in- 
deed a relationship between the number of changes of political head in a 
group of 17 departments and staff reductions (r = 0.55). But the rela- 
tionship is the opposite of what Levine might expect—namely, that the 
more changes in political leadership a department has had, the lower its 
staff cuts will tend to be. Economics-of-bureaucracy theorists might per- 
haps interpret this in learning-curve terms: Short-service political chiefs 
are not there long enough to understand the bureaucracy’s production 
function,. more stable political leadership has time to do so and hence 
learns how to overcome bureaucratic resistance to cutbacks. It clearly 
needs more investigation. 

Equally puzzling is the failure of other plausible or commonly accepted 
ideas about the political/bureaucratic power game to serve as predictors 
of retrenchment outcomes. Four negative findings of our study deserve 
brief mention. 

First, conventional wisdom (e.g., Heclo and Wildavsky, 1974) holds 
that spending ministers “fight their corner” in cabinet to defend their 
departments’ interests and to resist Treasury pressures for cutbacks. We 
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might therefore suppose that departments headed by a cabinet minister 
would do better in budgetary terms (at least) than departments headed by 
a noncabinet minister. But there was in fact a slight negative relationship 
between cabinet status and budgetary outcomes (r = 0.37), suggesting that 
the conventional wisdom is either wrong or out of date. 

Second, the nature of the political decision process over spending cuts 
might be expected to benefit departments whose interests were closely re- 
lated to those of other departments. That is, since voting in cabinet and 
other committees is open, there should be ample scope for logrolling (in- 
sincere voting support from one minister for another minister’s budget in 
exchange for insincere support for his or her own budget). If this was the 
key to the cabinet decision process over expenditure, we would expect 
departments with the highest degree of “interconnectedness” with other 
departments, through shared programs, to benefit most from logrolling in 
protecting their budgets. There is in fact some evidence for a link between 
budgetary allocations and the number of other departments with which a 
department was budget linked, but the relationship is weak (r = 0.25) and 
disappears completely if we look at what departments actually spent (out- 
turn) rather than what they achieved in budget allocations (r = 0.12). 

Third, there is no evidence for the risk-spreading “portfolio effect” 
mentioned earlier. The argument is that the larger the number of separate 
programs a department has, the more different pressure groups it has avail- 
able to support its operations, and the more it is protected from the vagaries 
of party-political preference—among a range of programs there is always 
likely to be one or two “glamour stocks” whatever the party in power, 
whereas a single-program strategy has a much higher political downside 
risk. Elegant as this theory might appear, it has no predictive power on 
our evidence: There is no relationship between budgetary outcomes and 
the number of different programs contained within each department’s 
budget (either absolutely or standardized for size). 

Finally, we might have supposed that political clout would be aug- 
mented by a strategy of devoting the largest possible proportion of a 
bureaucracy’s budget to payments to outside groups, as opposed to the 
payment of bureaucrats’ salaries. Political screams coming from outside 
groups are more likely to be heard, by treasury and cabinet and party 
whips, than are screams from disgruntled bureaucrats. Bureaucracies be- 
having in the classic economics-of-bureaucracy fashion, devoting as 
much as they can of available funds to bureaucratic salaries and perks, 
will find few allies in the outside world to rally to their cause when their 
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budgets are under attack. Or so it might be supposed from the “logic” of 
the political game as usually analyzed. But in our data there is simply no 
relationship at all between budgetary outcomes and the proportion of 
budget devoted to staff salaries. 

It would appear that the machinations of political clout operate more 
subtly than any of these four hypotheses suggest, or that we need differ- 
ent and more sophisticated measures to show it up. 

Staff change regressed on all three clout variables together (program 
links, portfolio, and cabinet status) shows no strong relationship (r = 
0.20). With budget change the relationship is more significant: r = 0.55., 
considerably better than either collective visibility (0.38) or collective 
output effects (0.39). 


BUREAUCRATIC PROCESS AND 
DEPARTMENTAL VULNERABILITY OVERALL 


On the indicators used here, neither party-political nor prior history 
approaches predict departmental vulnerability to cutbacks very satisfac- 
torily. At best, some of the indicators drawn from each of these two 
approaches predict about half the outcomes, which is not very startling. 
The bureaucratic process approach seems to be similar, when each of the 
indicators used here is taken privatim et seriatim. Even multiple regres- 
sions taking each of the three departmental vulnerability dimensions as a 
separate group produce only one correlation coefficient of more than 0.5: 
clout—a department with a small portfolio of programs and low cabinet 
status will still do well in budget cutbacks if it has a lot of program link- 
ages with other departments (r = 0.55), and this may reflect the scope for 
successful logrolling by spending ministers in the cabinet. 

However, a multiple regression linking departmental budget and staff- 
ing cutbacks to all ten of the bureaucratic process indicators described ear- 
lier suggests that those indicators may be more powerful when taken 
together, fighting back to back as it were, than they are when taken sepa- 
rately. Such a regression produces an r of 0.82 for budget change and 0.68 
for staff change. This suggests that, for budget cuts, two-thirds of the var- 
iance can be explained by the bureaucratic process factors described ear- 
lier (r? = 0.66), although taken separately none of them has such high 
predictive capacity. This gives significantly more predictive power than 
the party politics or the prior history approach. 
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For staff cutbacks, the ten bureaucratic process factors are evidently 
less powerful even when taken together. Jointly they account for slightly 
less than half of the variance (r? = 0.46), and thus have little, if any, more 
predictive power than the party politics or prior history approach. 

Beck Jgrgensen’s hypotheses are elegant and interesting, and it remains 
to be seen whether other measures than we had available, and more sophis- 
ticated testing, could more clearly demonstrate the validity of his theory 
that departments with high scores on invisibility, output effects vul- 
nerability, and political clout will be relatively protected from cutbacks, 
whereas departments with low scores on each of these dimensions will be 
more defenseless against the axe wielders. As far as our data take us, there 
seems to be enough in the theory to warrant further investigation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Table 7 summarizes the conclusions drawn from the explorations 
reported in this article. It would seem that there is no simple and easily 
demonstrable single factor that explains the pattern of staff and spending 
cutbacks in the U.K. central government over the period 1975-85. Clear- 
ly, several well-known barroom and commonsense convictions about 
what goes on in retrenchment can be shown to have very little in them, if 
the factors are taken one at a time. Even on the strictest application of the 
Occam’s razor principle, a search for less obvious predictors of the pro- 
cess can be justified. 

However, on this test, even Beck Jgrgensen’s sophisticated account of 
the cutback process is not all that reliable in predicting cutback patterns. 

‘If that account is superior as a predictor to the party politics or prior his- 
tory approaches in explaining departmental vulnerability, it wins by a nar- 
row points victory, not by a knockout. It is true that Beck Jargensen’s 
model was designed for micro-level rather than macro-level applications, 
and that its elements proved very difficult to operationalize effectively in 
our work, since they ran into messy factor-analysis problems in composit- 
ing variables; more sophisticated operationalization than has been 
achieved here might change the results. It is also true that the bureaucratic 
process explanation, when the predictors are taken together as a set rather 
than seriatim, perform well enough for budget and staffing change to sug- 
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TABLE 7 
Predicting Vulnerability in Retrenchment: A Summary 





Area 


Predictor PROGRAM 


High predictive 
power expected 


of vulnerability 


AGGREGATE GROUP 


Lower predictive 
power expected 


DEPARTMENT 


Lower predictive 
power expected 


PARTY POLITICS 


PRIOR HISTORY 


BUREAUCRATIC 
PROCESS 


In all cases, observed pattern fits neither Downs/ 
Hotelling nor stereotyped ‘product-differentiation' model 


Limited predictive 
power found - many 
contrary findings 


Limited predictive 
power found - party 
stereotypes predict 
staff cut totals 
but not patterns 


Limited predictive 
power found - some 
Stereotypes predict 
staff cut totals 
but not patterns or 
Spending cuts 


Some predictive 
power expected 


Some predictive 
power expected 


Some predictive 
power expected 


In all cases, extrapolation has slightly more predictive 
power than ‘mirror-image’ expectations, but will not 
predict more than a minority of observed outcomes 


Data deficient: but 
low predictive 
power except for 
long-term trends 


Data deficient: but 
low predictive 
power found 


Low predictive 
power found 


High predictive 
power expected 


Some predictive 
power expected 


Some predictive 
power expected 


Bureaucratic pro- 
cess indicators 
have high predic- 
tive power for 
budget cuts anly 
when taken together 


Bureaucratic self- 
interest has limi- 
ted predictive 
power - better on 
staffing than on 
spending data 


Bureaucratic self- 
interest has limi- 
ted predictive 
power (in fewer 
than half cases) 





gest that this may be a very fruitful site for further development of 
retrenchment theory. 

In general, it seems that we need to abandon the search for simple and 
single-factor explanations in a field as complex as this. On the figures and 
indices that we used, and using the types of explanation that we explored 
(party-political, prior history, and bureaucratic process), no one of the 
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three approaches seems powerful enough to stand on its own as a predic- 
tor of program, group, or departmental vulnerability. 

A third way in which prediction of retrenchment outcomes might be 
made more powerful is to incorporate dynamic elements into the analy- 
sis. That is, retrenchment processes may follow different “logics” at dif- 
ferent stages of the process, and we may need to introduce a “stages of 
decline” element into factors such as party politics or bureaucratic pro- 
cesses. Beck Jørgensen and other cutback theorists have themselves sug- 
gested that such dynamics may exist. This would be consistent with the 
finding at several points in this study that particular indicators served 
noticeably better as predictors for some periods of time than for others. 

It therefore seems that to obtain a better positive understanding of what 
is happening in retrenchment, we need a predictive apparatus that goes 
beyond the work reported here, in that it involves the following: 


* some more sophisticated means than we have tried of combining all three 
approaches (party-political, prior history, and bureaucratic process); and/or 

e some fine-tuning of some or all of the approaches (for instance, going 
beyond “barroom” stereotypes of the differences between parties); and/or 

* other kinds of predictor not considered here; and/or 

e atime and/or logic of development dimension. 


None of that would violate Occam’s razor, or justify the charge of over- 
conceptualization so often leveled at social science. 
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This analysis applies a variant of organization theory, the governance approach, to the 1982 

formulation by the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services of the parental notifica- 
tion rule covering adolescents who receive prescription contraceptives from federally funded 
family planning clinics. Uncertainties about and controversies over policy goals and tech- 
nologies shaped and reflected the policy debate and the structures developed for finalizing 
the rule. By highlighting the role of formal and informal structure in influencing decision 
process and outcome, governance theory provides a conceptual language for discussing how 
organizations do and should cope with uncertainty and conflict, and broadens the range of 
possible decision structures that might be adopted. 


GOVERNING IN BUREAUCRACIES 
The Case of Parental Notification 


KAREN M. HULT 
Pomona College 


The observation that bureaucrats shape public policy has declined in 
status from keen insight to accepted observation to virtual cliche. Com- 
plaints about bureaucratic ineffectiveness and unresponsiveness have be- 
come just as commonplace—though hardly less compelling. More 
obscure are the determinants and dynamics of bureaucratic policymaking. 
We simply do not have very much systematic knowledge about the opera- 
tion of U.S. executive branch bureaucracies. Missing in particular is an 
orienting framework for analyzing bureaucratic structures, processes, and 
decisions. 

That these are serious theoretical and empirical gaps has become in- 
creasingly clear. The “trouble with America,” Crozier (1984) informs us, 
is in part its unwillingness to pay attention to organizational innovation. 
Within political science, March and Olsen (1984) call for a “new institu- 
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tionalism,” and Landau (1983) presses for study of “organizational poli- 
cies”—explicit efforts to redesign bureaucracies in order to achieve 
desired ends. 

The analysis below takes a step in this direction. It examines a par- 
ticular bureaucratic decision process as a vehicle for exploring a distinc- 
tive way of thinking about and prescribing for public bureaucracies. The 
case is an instance of informal (or notice-and-comment) rulemaking—the 
1982 formulation by the Office of Adolescent Pregnancy Programs 
(OAPP) of the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services of a rule 
requiring notification of parents whose adolescent children receive 
prescription contraceptives from federally funded family planning clinics. 
Applying a variant of organization theory called the governance approach 
to consideration of the parental notification rule illuminates the rulemak- 
ing process. Uncertainties about and controversies over goals and policy 
technologies shaped and reflected the policy debate and the structures de- 
veloped for finalizing the rule. Moreover, by highlighting the role of for- 
mal and informal structure in influencing decision process and outcome, 
the governance perspective provides a conceptual language for analyzing 
how organizations cope with uncertainty and conflict. It also points to pos- 
sible structural strategies for redesigning bureaucratic decision making. 

After a brief reprise of the requirements for and the realities of infor- 
mal rulemaking, the governance approach is introduced. Then the case is 
sketched and the rationale for its selection detailed. With the stage set, the 
parental notification rule enters the spotlight. The concluding section 
draws out the implications of the study. 


UNDERSTANDING INFORMAL RULEMAKING 


Informal rulemaking was introduced by the 1946 Administrative 
Procedure Act. Section 553 of that act requires that agencies publish 
proposed rules in the Federal Register and solicit public comment before 
finalizing the regulations. Comments may be written, presented in public 
hearings, or both. 

Use of rulemaking has skyrocketed, especially since the 1970s, with 
increased regulation of health, industrial safety, and the environment, and 
with the extension of rulemaking procedures to implementing policies 
ranging from social security to Medicaid to the tax laws (Berry, 1984; 
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West, 1985). Yet, for all that, we only recently have begun seeing empiri- 
cal studies of rulemaking. West’s (1981, 1982, 1984, 1985) work on 
rulemaking in the FTC and Berry’s (1984) on the development of food 
stamp regulations are noteworthy examples. Even so, the empirical base 
is weak (Gifford, 1980; Verkuil, 1980; West, 1987). In particular, the 
period between the notice of proposed rulemaking and issuance of the 
final rule has been neglected. Most analyses concentrate on output, em- 
phasizing the evolution and standards of judicial review (e.g., Stewart, 
1981; Wright, 1974; compare Rabin, 1977). How and why agencies make 
the decisions they do, and the implications for the quality and responsive- 
ness of final rules, remain for the most part unexplored. 

More important, few generalizations have emerged. This may reflect 
in part the lack of a useful conceptual language for talking about bureau- 
cratic processes and structures. Much in the legal and social science litera- 
ture attempts to understand rulemaking by discussing it with reference to 
legislative and adjudicative structures (e.g., Fritschler, 1983; Gellhorn and 
Robinson, 1975; Harvard Law Review, 1981; Seidman and Gilmour, 
1986; West, 1985). Is it, authors ask, more “legislative,” with participation 
by and mutual adjustment among outside groups? Or is rulemaking be- 
coming more “judicial” as agencies and courts alike graft on hearings and 
proscribe ex parte communications? Should it be more legislative or more 
judicial? 

These categories seem too constraining. Indeed, they miss a crucial 
point: Administration was designed to serve distinctive functions—to 
bring technical expertise to bear on policy problems, to provide for con- 
tinuity in government, to formulate general rules flowing from goals and 
guidelines set forth by legislatures while recognizing the constraints and 
opportunities imposed in specific settings. Moreover, in the American 
view of democratic government, bureaucracies cannot be fully legislative, 
for they are not responsible to the public in the same way that elected of- 
ficials are..Nor were bureaucracies designed to perform the sort of case- 
by-case examination that the courts undertake. | 

Missing is what Diver (1981) has called a “positive model of the 
administrative process” (compare Stewart, 1975). The closest we have 
come is the hoary, now largely discredited distinction between politics 
and administration. Yet, without useful ways of talking about bureaucratic 
structures, we will have trouble analyzing, much less prescribing for, 
bureaucracies. 
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THE GOVERNANCE APPROACH 


Organization theory seems like one promising way to address this 
problem (compare West, 1987: 21). Indeed, some argue that developing 
empirical theory at.the organizational level of analysis is among the most 
pressing needs of political science (March and Olsen, 1984; Moe, 1984). 

Unfortunately, few contemporary theories of organizations are very 
helpful. Developed mainly by students of management science, many of 
these works argue that what many political scientists consider to be a fun- 
damental element of bureaucratic dynamics—the play of power and 
politics—is pathological, to be reduced or eliminated whenever it rears 
its ugly head. Mayes and Allen (1977), for example, define politics as 
organizationally “unsanctioned” activity, and Mintzberg (1983) calls it il- 
legitimate. Models that focus explicitly upon “bureaucratic politics” are 
not much more useful (e.g., Allison, 1971; Bacharach and Lawler, 1980; 
Gray and Ariss, 1985; Halperin, 1974; Pfeffer, 1981). They reduce politics 
to the self-interested application of power by individuals or groups in par- 
ticular settings, yielding mostly ad hoc explanations and largely neglect- 
ing how such power transactions might be structured, just as other 
organizational activities are routinized. 

This dissatisfaction has led to the development of a different approach 
to understanding organizations, one that seeks to make conventional 
organization theories relevant to more “political” organizations like gov- 
ernment agencies (see, e.g., Hult and Walcott, 1986; Walcott and Hult, 
1987). The resulting perspective treats organizations as governance sys- 
tems. In this view, organizations develop forma] and informal structures— 
governance mechanisms—in order to respond to inevitable and ongoing 
political responsibilities: for example, discovering and defining goals, 
choosing means, allocating power and authority, and generating legiti- 
macy and commitment in and out of the organization. These mechanisms 
may be temporary or more permanent. The governance approach, then, 
emphasizes political structuring. 

Motivating the governance approach are one assumption and one 
observation——neither remarkable, but both crucial. First, it assumes that 
organizations and decision makers strive to reduce their perceived uncer- 
tainty and conflict (Crozier, 1967; Cyert and March, 1963; Thompson, 
1967). Yet, second, it notes that.uncertainty and conflict are often fun- 
damental and, at least in the short to middle term, irreducible (e.g., Dror, 
1986; Landau and Stout, 1979). Agencies find themselves pursuing poli- 
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cies with multiple, frequently ill-defined, and sometimes conflicting 
goals; relying upon ambiguous or controversial policy technologies; and 
confronting numerous clients, constituents, and overseers. ; 

Accritical task for theorists, then, is to determine how organizations and 
officials do and should cope with this uncertainty and controversy. How- 
ever, reducing ambiguity and conflict has tended to receive more em- 
phasis. Part of the reason management scientists see politics as either 
irrelevant or disturbing, for example, is that they typically take organi- 
zational ends as given or unproblematic, and assume technical uncertain- 
ty or conflict to be amenable, at least in principle, to technical solution 
(see Stout, 1980; Tichy, 1983; Yates, 1985). Political science studies of 
policy implementation devote more attention to the effects of ambiguity 
and controversy. Still, as insightful as these are, such analyses tend to end 
with the finding that the chances for “effective implementation” increase 
as technical and goal certainty increase—the very conditions the authors 
contend only rarely obtain (see Browne and Wildavsky, 1984; Linder and 
Peters, 1987). 

The governance approach, in contrast, spotlights the ways in which 
organizations cope with uncertainty and controversy. As such, it is a par- 
tial model of organizations, more relevant when ambiguity and conflict 
are high, when more than routine problem solving is required. Although 
the theory is still developing, it has proven helpful in generating proposi- 
tions about the dynamics of uncertainty and controversy, the nature of 
governance mechanisms, the distribution of power in organizations, and 
policy outcomes (see, e.g., Hult and Walcott, 1986; Walcott and Hult, 
1987, forthcoming). Examining the rulemaking case in light of gover- 
nance notions illuminates both. 


CASE SELECTION AND DATA ANALYSIS 


THE PARENTAL NOTIFICATION RULE 


The notice of proposed rulemaking for parental notification triggered 
a firestorm of controversy. Jerry Falwell praised it on the Old Time Gospel 
Hour, and Ann Landers condemned it in print. The rule (U.S. DHHS, 47 
FR 7699, 1982) was designed to implement an amendment to the Public 
Health Services Act directing that “to the extent practical, entities which 
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receive grants or contracts [to provide family planning services to adoles- 
cents] . . . shall encourage family participation” (42 U.S.C., 300-300a- 
6a). Promptly labeled the “squeal rule” by opponents, the proposed 
regulation required that parents whose adolescent children received 
prescription contraceptives from federally funded clinics be notified 
within 10 days. Exclusions were permitted for “emancipated minors,” 
those also being treated for sexually transmitted diseases, and patients 
likely to be physically abused if their parents were notified. 

The notice provided for a 60-day period in which written comments 
would be received; later, the time was extended to 90 days. Over 120,000 
comments deluged OAPP, by all accounts the most ever received by a fed- 
eral agency. 

Despite overwhelming opposition, the rule was finalized with few 
changes nearly a year later (U.S. DHHS, 48 FR 3600, 1983). The courts 
finally threw the rule out on grounds that it violated legislative intent 
(Planned Parenthood v. Schweiker, 1983; State of New York v. Schweiker, 
1983). Of interest here are how and why such a rule came to be finalized 
in the first place. 


CASE SELECTION 


Case studies always confront the charge that they yield idiosyncratic 
findings, perhaps interesting anecdotally but irrelevant or even mislead- 
ing for purposes of generalization. Yet, especially in a relatively uncharted 
area, case analysis may provide a newfound sense of understanding and 
may unearth questions and hypotheses for further investigation under 
more controlled conditions. Over time, given a common conceptual 
framework like the governance approach, case studies may generate 
cumulative knowledge. 

The choice of an individual case must, of course, also be justified. The 
parental notification rule is suitable for several reasons. First, it is an 
example of what Heffron and McFeeley (1983: 358) call “Regulation M, 
[which] encompasses all the regulatory activity that is engaged in as a 
necessary concomitant of the implementation of policies whose primary 
goal is other than regulatory” (e.g., food stamps). This form of regulation 
affects far more people than either “economic” or “social” regulation, and 
it is handled by domestic line agencies, about whose decision processes 
we know little relative to most regulatory agencies. 
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Second, while this rule represents a large class of policy decisions, it 
also may be important for its differences. Certainly, the parental notifica- 
tion regulation was more controversial than most (though in general con- 
flict levels seem to be increasing; West, 1987). Hard or extreme cases may 
make bad law, but they offer important insights to social scientists. A case 
such as this may open up the dynamics of rulemaking in particular and of 
decision making in general within an agency. To the extent analysis 
focuses primarily on the search for relationships to be examined further, 
findings from an “atypical” case may enhance understanding of more 
“routine” events and processes. 


THE DATA 


Most of the data used in the study come from my experience as a par- 
ticipant-observer in OAPP during the public comment phase. As a tem- 
porary staffer hired to assist with analysis of the comments, I read all of 
the comments and contributed to the written justification that accom- 
panied the final rule. Analysis here is based on the comments themselves, 
observation of the office’s operations, confidential discussions and inter- 
views with agency personnel, internal documents, and media coverage. 


COPING WITH A DELUGE: 
CHALLENGES FOR ORGANIZATIONAL GOVERNANCE 


GOAL CONTROVERSY AND TECHNICAL UNCERTAINTY 


Consideration of the parental notification rule was a situation ripe for 
application of the governance perspective: Uncertainty and controversy 
were ubiquitous. First, goal controversy (Thompson and Tuden, 1959) 
was high. Government involvement in family planning long has gener- 
ated controversy in the United States, especially when the issue of pro- 
viding services to adolescents is raised (see, e.g., Fox, 1981; Potts and 
Diggory, 1983; Rodman et al., 1984), The parental notification rule placed 
OAPP in a maelstrom of sharply conflicting values and goals. Members 
of the “New Right” and antiabortion groups championed the rule, argu- 
ing that it would reinvigorate the “traditional family” by strengthening 
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parental control over children and heightening parent-child communica- 
tion. Family planners, educators, and feminists emphasized instead the 
proposal’s interference with adolescents’ right to privacy and with young 
women’s control over their bodies. Meanwhile, old-line conservatives 
worried about interposing government between parent and child in such 
a highly charged area. 

These fault lines were reproduced within DHHS. The general counsel 
and his staff opposed parental notification from the start, as did most per- 
manent staffers in the Office of Adolescent Pregnancy Programs. Support 
came from Reagan appointees and their staffs. The director of OAPP, Mar- 
jory Mecklenburg, arrived in Washington fresh from her experiences as a 
key organizer of American Citizens Concerned for Life, an antiabortion 
group. The lawyer-consultant heading the analysis team hailed from the 
legal defense arm of another prolife group, Americans United for Life. 
Both saw the proposed regulation as a step toward reducing premarital 
sex and eliminating abortion. 

Technical uncertainty (Thompson and Tuden, 1959) was also high. As 
in many areas of social policy, the “state of the art” of family planning 
is incomplete and rudimentary (see, e.g., Fisher, 1983; Fox, 1981; Potts 
and Diggory, 1983; Zelnik et al., 1981). Not much is known about why 
some adolescents use contraceptives correctly and consistently while 
others use them sporadically or not at all. Researchers continue to debate 
the possible physical harm from various contraceptives, and how to 
balance those risks against the hazards of adolescent pregnancy, especial- 
ly among the ill nourished and the poorly educated. Nor is it clear how 
post hoc notification would influence contraceptive use, choice of con- 
traceptive, abstention levels, numbers of unwanted pregnancies and abor- 
tions, or parent-child relationships (compare, e.g., Furstenberg et al., 
1981; Steinfels, 1981). 

Moreover, even had these cause-effect links been clearer, there was no 
guarantee that the rule would lead to the intended outcome, for OAPP did 
not control all of the relevant variables (Mazmanian and Sabatier, 1981: 
22-24). As in most initiatives in domestic policy, OAPP had to rely on the 
compliance of grantees and clients. Planned Parenthood vowed to circum- 
vent the rule by funding adolescent contraceptives through other means, 
as it had done with abortion in many communities. Some project direc- 
tors hinted that they would ask few questions of teens desiring an exemp- 
tion because they feared parental abuse. Others pointed to the potential 
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for “clinic hopping,” using friends’ prescriptions, and intercepting 
notification letters. 


INITIAL ORGANIZATIONAL RESPONSES 


Thus OAPP confronted considerable goal controversy and technical 
uncertainty. As the public comment period drew to a close, the situation 
resembled the “anarchy” that garbage-can theorists (e.g., March and 
Olsen, 1976) might lead one to expect. Staffers in OAPP, the Office of the 
General Counsel, and the Secretary’s Office met almost nonstop, attempt- 
ing to determine how to proceed. White House and congressional staffers, 
some members of Congress, and representatives of various interest groups 
also sought to be involved. 

Meanwhile, the temporary staff hired to consider the comments found 
few routines or rules to guide their work. The Administrative Procedure 
Act was little help; it requires only that an agency “consider” public com- 
ments (5 U.S.C. 553[c], 1976). Over the years, the courts have taken an 
increasingly hard look at informal rulemaking (e.g., Stewart, 1975); yet 
they still insist that bureaucrats are free to ignore, contradict, or go beyond 
the comments, relying on their own expertise and judgment in formulat- 
ing final rules (see, e.g., DeLong, 1979; Eisenberg, 1978; O’ Reilly, 1983; 
and the cases cited therein). Over time, the courts likely have created “an 
enlarged ‘zone of unpredictability’ in agency managers’ minds about what 
the courts will do in any particular case” (Taylor, 1984: 267). 

OAPP staff declined to count the number of responses for and against 
the proposed rule (see OAPP, 1982), not only because the numbers were 
damning (about 6:1 against), but also because no one knew what kind of 
count was appropriate. Many of the comments could not be classified 
“pro” or “con”——for instance, not all of the commenters understood the 
proposed rule, some believing it pertained to federally funded abortions, 
others thinking it required prior notification or parental consent. More 
important, public comments are not ballots, with the policy decision deter- 
mined by “majority rule.” Most Americans neither knew nor evidently 
cared very much about the proposal; public opinion polls generally found 
majority support (e.g., Minneapolis Tribune, 1983). If one did count, 
should uninformed or misinformed comments:count the same as reflec- 
tive responses? How would one compare inspired mail or signatures on a 
petition to wrenching accounts of personal experiences? Yet, if intensity 
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of opinion is a suitable criterion, how is it to be tapped, and by whom? 
How can deeply held beliefs be balanced against expert opinion and the 
findings of social science research? 


THE EMERGENCE OF GOVERNANCE MECHANISMS 


Governance issues, then, became pressing as OAPP struggled to decide 
in a setting marked by high goal controversy and technical uncertainty 
and few structures for responding. 

In general, we recall, decision makers and organizations strive to 
reduce perceived uncertainty or controversy. The governance perspective 
leads one to expect further that organizations will develop specialized 
structures (which may be formal or informal) for conducting governance 
(rather than routine administration or problem solving). Federal agencies, 
for instance, have elaborated many governance mechanisms, such as ex- 
pert advisory panels and “hybrid” rulemaking. 

Similarly, here, OAPP turned to several structures in an effort to con- 
tend with the swirling pressures surrounding parental notification. The 
governance approach allows us to explore these responses and their im- 
plications. 


APPROPRIATE STRUCTURES 


Analysis begins on a normative note. Walcott and Hult (forthcoming) 
have proposed that different governance mechanisms become appropriate 
depending on the extent of technical and goal controversy and uncertain- 
ty (see Table 1). These expectations reflect three assumptions: 


First, coping with uncertainty requires that organizations search for infor- 
mation and diverse judgments. Second, in the long run, organizations best 
handle controversy by bringing together representatives of contending par- 
ties and viewpoints. Third, under conditions of certainty, Weberian burcau- 
cracy is most appropriate [Walcott and Hult, forthcoming]. 


Even more fundamentally, the scheme asserts that policymaking often 
should be judged on the basis of process rather than substance. Prospec- 
tive determination of what will constitute “effective” policy in substantive 
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TABLE 1 
Decision Setting and Organizational Responses 
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terms becomes increasingly problematic as uncertainty or controversy 
grows. When, for instance, cause-and-effect links are ambiguous and thus 
reasonable aspirations are uncertain, or goals are multiple and competing, 
assessment of bureaucratic decision making may more justifiably rely on 
“process values” (see, e.g., Mashaw, 1985). As Bell (1985: 24) contends, 
“The integrity of organizational purposes . . . rests on the character of 
policy deliberation—on the kinds of arguments that are treated as authori- 
tative in organizational discussion” (compare Wamsley, 1984: 26). 
Table 1, then, proposes alternative ways of structuring policy delibera- 
tions in order to enhance their “bureaucratic rationality” (or incorporation 
of expertise; Mashaw, 1983), representation of differing viewpoints, and 
legitimacy (for an elaboration of these points, see Hult and Walcott, 1986). 
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The earlier discussion suggests that the decision setting in the paren- 
tal notification case seems to fit best in cell 3 of Table 1, indicating that 
collegial-mediative or collegial-competitive mechanisms would have 
been appropriate. Both provide for the expression of multiple interests, 
permitting conflicts to be aired, ambiguities to be explored, and bargain- 
ing over outcomes to take place. Each structure incorporates repre- 
sentation of participants in the value debate (“stakeholders”) and of 
experts (thus also enhancing “bureaucratic rationality”). Since com- 
promise or consensus may, but need not, emerge from processes in which 
contending views are elicited, ways of closing debate are necessary. Col- 
legial-competitive mechanisms often rely on formal decision rules such 
as majority vote, while collegial-mediative structures employ a neutral 
third party (the mediator) to guide disputants toward an acceptable con- 
clusion. 


GOVERNANCE MECHANISMS IN OAPP 


What actually happened in the Office of Adolescent Pregnancy 
Programs, however, was somewhat different. OAPP’s responses were 
closer to those in cells 5, 6, and 8 of the table. The decision process be- 
came more hierarchical (cell 5), with influence soon flowing from 
Secretary Schweiker through Ms. Mecklenburg to the head of the com- 
ment team to that person’s assistants. Simultaneously, agency decision 
makers relied upon a second—albeit less formal—governance mecha- 
nism: continuing strategy sessions among staff attorneys, political execu- 
tives, civil servants, and temporary analysts, each contributing views 
associated with the courts, the White House, and various constituency 
groups. Critically, though, as we shall see, issues reflecting the technical 
uncertainty rarely surfaced; stakeholders but not experts typically were 
the relevant advocates (cell 6). Moreover, as the consideration phase wore 
on, discussion in these sessions took on an “adjudicative” character (cell 
8), as participants prepared to defend the finalized rule in court. 

Why the difference between the prescription for a collegial-competi- 
tive or collegial-mediative structure and OAPP’s responses? One cannot 
dismiss the possibility. that the parental notification case has been misclas- 
sified or that the theoretically indicated structures were not appropriate. 
An alternative interpretation is worth exploring, however: that OAPP 
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responded inappropriately. The governance approach both permits tenta- 
tive explanation of the office’s choice of governance mechanisms and sug- 
gests their possible inadequacies. 


POWER AND GOVERNANCE 


Like many other views of organizational behavior, the governance per- 
spective directs one to look to the distribution and dynamics of power 
when trying to account for organizational actions. But the approach lo- 
cates power at the structural level of analysis. Among the key factors asso- 
ciated with the distribution of power within an organization are the extent 
of its permeability, or openness, to the external environment (Hult, 1987; 
Jaffe, 1973) and its degree of dependence on the environment. An organ- 
ization (or subunit) is permeable to the extent that it seeks resources from 
or provides resources to the environment; simultaneously, it may be more 
or less dependent upon, interdependent with, or dominant over various 
aspects of its environment. 

OAPP was both highly permeable to and dependent upon-two clusters 
of outside actors. First, because of presidential interest in the rule and the 
office’s location in DHHS, OAPP was susceptible to the influence of the 
White House and its political appointees. Whether President Reagan 
strongly supported parental notification or was merely placating the in- 
creasingly restive New Right, the White House conveyed its interest in 
finalizing the rule to DHHS Secretary Richard Schweiker. Meanwhile, 
like political appointees throughout the Reagan administration (Nathan, 
1983; Newland, 1983), those in DHHS were strong advocates of presiden- 
tial positions and tended to share his views. In addition, OAPP enjoyed 
rare proximity to these influences. Not only was it a small office headed 
by a fairly visible political executive, but just one assistant secretary sd 
arated Ms. Mecklenburg from Secretary Schweiker. 

The second source of permeability and dependence was the judiciary. 
The increasing activity of the federal courts in rulemaking has already 
been noted; its effects have generated and reinforced “legal risk averse- 
ness” among many agency lawyers (Taylor, 1984: 248; compare Green- 
wood, 1984: 35-36). From the start of this case, opponents threatened and 
the general counsel warned that litigation would follow on the heels of a 
finalized parental notification rule. 
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When permeability is high, governance theory predicts that power will 
flow to those in positions to control resources that must be obtained from 
the larger environment, and upon which the organization depends (Pfef- 
fer and Salancik, 1978; Walcott and Hult, 1987: 121). This seems to be 
what happened with parental notification: Power flowed to political ex- 
ecutives and lawyers. The former traded on their links to the White House, 
the latter on their ability to secure the approval and legitimation of the 
courts for agency actions. 

This distribution of power affected the ways in which OAPP coped 
with the uncertainty and controversy surrounding parental notification. 
Political appointees quickly emerged as influential participants: In a high- 
stakes policy arena such as this—characterized by controversial, highly 
Salient goals—matters were too important to be left to civil servants. 
Moreover, technical uncertainty reinforced the perceived legitimacy of 
intervention by “generalists.” Political executives consolidated their 
influence by shifting the nature of the policy dispute over parental 
notification. One might have thought that policy discussion within OAPP 
would have centered on cause-effect relationships: for example, would 
notification decrease contraceptive use, or improve parent-child com- 
munication? Many of the public comments and some of the permanent 
bureaucrats posed precisely these kinds of questions. Instead, the dispute 
evolved into one over the duties of and the values to be pursued by the 
government. Here, political executives were on firmer ground, able to 
consider values rather than technologies perhaps better left to “experts.” 

As a result, too, as noted above, the decision process became more 
hierarchical, moving toward cell 5 of Table 1. As perceived uncertainty 
and controversy decreased inside DHHS (technical uncertainty became 
less relevant, political executives moved to define the operative values 
and goals), hierarchy became a more viable governance mechanism. 
Deadlines, parameters for the comment analysis, and approval! of draft 
memos began to flow down the hierarchy. 

Even so, purely routine administration was not the order of the day, 
for, regardless of the efforts to increase certainty within OAPP, controver- 
Sy persisted as external actors continued to press diverse demands on a 
permeable bureau. One of the consequences was the emergence of the 
more collegial “strategy sessions” mentioned earlier. 

That OAPP was permeable to and dependent upon the courts as well 
as the White House and its political appointees affected the distribution 
of power among the participants in and the dynamics of this less formal 
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process. Lawyers were ubiquitous (as they are in rulemaking more gen- 
erally, according to West, 1987: 10, 15). The head of the analysis team 
was an attorney. Members of OGC met continuously with her and with 
the OAPP director. A Department of Justice attorney appeared on the 
scene long before the comments had been classified. The surfeit of 
lawyers and their projections of likely court reactions evidently helped 
move the decision structure toward cell 8. Consideration came to focus 
on fashioning a case for the final rule. The comments were examined so 
as to marshal evidence to support the department’s position. Policy sub- 
stance finished a distant second to legal defensibility; analysis emphasized 
constitutional issues and court cases and largely neglected social scien- 
tific comments and reasoning. 

This was another potent means of containing technical uncertainty. It 
converted questions of cause and effect to the language of rights and 
duties; the ability to predict outcomes and identify causal processes (what 
Horowitz, 1977, calls “social facts”) receded in importance in the face of 
moral imperatives. Technical controversy arose, but over the legal defen- 
sibility, rather than the feasibility or substantive effects, of the proposed 
rule. Meanwhile, controversy over goals disappeared almost by fiat as 
values became arguments to be bolstered in a legal brief. 

Once again, this is what the governance perspective would lead one to 
expect: Under conditions of high uncertainty or controversy and high 
organizational permeability and dependence, organizations will tend to 
adopt the decision norms and processes of the actor(s) on which they are 
dependent. This may be even more likely when the same professionals 
operate across organizational boundaries as the lawyers did here. Finally, 
the political dynamics are significant: Flowing as it did from hierarchical 
imperatives, the quasi-adjudicative structure that emerged produced a 
“verdict” that was known in advance and that reinforced the policy posi- 
tions of the political appointees. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


What can we learn from this brief look at a single rule, indeed one that 
ultimately was overturned? First, the study indicates that experts need not 
always win and presidents always lose in bureaucratic encounters. Nor 
were bureaucrats “out of control” ——they were looking anxiously at the 
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courts with at least one eye and often with both. But the analysis also cau- 
tions against the easy conclusion of Nathan (1983) and others: External 
control of administrative processes by other branches of government may 
not always be desirable. 

As difficult as it is to separate process and substantive outcome, 
rulemaking in this case and in many others we know about seems to fall 
short of “good” policymaking. Here, permeability to and dependence 
upon the White House did foster “overhead democracy,” but they also 
worked against consideration of all available information (compare Seid- 
man and Gilmour, 1986: 81) and inclusion of important participants (e.g., 
public health experts, advocates of opposing family planning goals). Per- 
haps more significant normatively, following White House directives led 
OAPP to contravene congressional intent. Even had the rule stopped short 
of reversing legislation, the tension would remain: Enhancing bureau- 
cratic accountability to the president threatens to reduce accountability to 
Congress (compare Newland, 1987: 49; Waterman, 1987: 27). 

Reinforcing many of these tendencies was the ultimately adjudicative 
nature of the decision making. Feasibility and desirability are not neces- 
sarily coterminous with legality (Rosenbloom, 1983: 213), the primary 
concern of structures imbued with adjudicative norms. For example, even 
if the courts had found that parental notification did not interfere with an 
adolescent’s right to privacy (or, as DHHS maintained, that right was held 
to be subordinate to parental duties), the rule would not necessarily have 
been an effective means of reducing pregnancy rates or promoting family 
communication. Furthermore, the informal governance structure reduced 
what Fuller (1978) labels a “polycentric” problem to a two-sided one. In- 
stead of attempting to fashion a reasonable and workable solution, parties 
took extreme positions; they refused to explore or recognize the legiti- 
macy of value conflicts, and they ignored considerable technical informa- 
tion and broad areas of uncertainty (Popper, 1983: 258). 

Such results seem hard-wired into adjudicative structures. Used when 
goals are not certain and technical debate is difficult to reduce to two com- 
peting sides, these mechanisms open agencies to the same criticisms that 
have been leveled at courts (by, e.g., Horowitz, 1977; Melnick, 1983). 
Both handle empirical information poorly, seem ill prepared to consider a 
range of policy alternatives, neglect compliance problems, and are unable 
to fashion compromise settlements. But these are exactly the tasks with 
which governmental agencies often are charged. 
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Again, the poverty of our conceptual categories becomes apparent. 
With Vermont Yankee Nuclear Power Corporation v. Natural Resources 
Defense Council (1978), the Supreme Court began pulling away from re- 
quiring agencies to adopt adjudicative procedures (such as trial-like hear- 
ings, bans on ex parte communication)—reflecting many of the concerns 
just outlined. But both this case and others (e.g., Berry, 1984; Melnick, 
1983; Taylor, 1984) suggest that the norms of adjudication—two-sided 
structuring of and thinking about decision making—-persist. They are not 
quite appropriate, but then neither is the ready contrast, “quasi-legisla- 
tive” processes that emphasize flexibility. The former confronts questions 
of effectiveness, the latter issues of legitimacy. 

The governance approach holds promise as a way out of this analyti- 
cal and evaluative straitjacket. At the very least, the perspective provides 
a language for talking about political structuring in organizations. Beyond 
that, Table 1 expands the range of decision mechanisms that theorists and 
policymakers alike might consider in examining, evaluating, and pre- 

‘scribing for agency activities and outcomes. Some of these structures al- 
ready have been suggested as possible ways of conducting rulemaking 
(see, e.g., Eisenberg, 1978; Fuller, 1978; Harvard Law Review, 1981). 
Still, few proposals get much further than, for example, the call for a “hot 
tub” approach to rulemaking, in which participants “strip off their adver- 
sarial clothes” (Sugawara, 1982). 

In general, political science is of little help at this point; we do not know 
very much about the determinants and consequences of particular institu- 
tional designs (Davis, 1985). However, the governance approach provides 
an initial sense of the possible determinants and dynamics of decision 
structures, and points to several avenues for continued investigation. 

More immediately, this discussion highlights the importance of think- 
ing more strategically about bureaucratic governance (see Gruber, 1987; 
Mashaw, 1983; Yates, 1985). As policy arenas become more turbulent and 
complex, ambiguity and controversy are likely to grow, and with them the 
significance of the quality of policy deliberation and the challenges of 
governing both agencies and the polity as a whole. The analysis here leads 
one to speculate not only that.different decision settings will call for 
diverse governance structures, but also that the mechanisms selected may 
well shape the acceptability (however defined) of resulting governmental 
action (or inaction). Increasingly crucial will be the ability and willing- 
ness to experiment with and learn from a variety of governance Structures. 
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Public administration, if it is to become a discipline capable of developing cumulative knowl- 
edge about the phenomena with which it is concerned, needs to recognize the importance of 
epistemology for its cognitive competence and of an ethic, the public interest as the means 
to evaluate success from failure and the important from the trivial. Schools of public admin- 
istration may well ask themselves why we have not learned more from our cases and look to 
the example of the teaching hospitals, where cases do lead to advances in useful knowledge. 
Public administration as a practical discipline has the great advantage of being able both 
to develop explanatory theory and to test it in action. 
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The Iran-Contra affair is a melancholy but powerful testimony to Char- 
les Goodsell’s (1983) case for bureaucracy. The Tower Commission right- 
ly remarks, “The arms transfers to Iran and the activities of the N.S.C. 
staff in support of the Contras are case studies in the perils of policy pur- 
sued outside the constraints of orderly process” (New York Times, 1987: 
62). The impatience with and even contempt for bureaucracy leads to a 
disregard for and failure to recognize the importance and value of “order- 
ly process.” Orderly process properly understood represents the adminis- 
trative embodiment of cognitively competent procedures. These amount 
to an applied epistemology such as that recommended in Eugene 
Meehan’s Reasoned Argument in Social Science: Linking Research to 
Policy (1981). The cowboy, can-do stance of full speed ahead and damn 
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the torpedoes may on occasion succeed, but its success will be acciden- 
tal, rare, and will provide dysfunctional learning as to the reasons for the 
SUCCESS. 

The Tower Commission recognizes the inevitable tension between the 
president and the political executive, with their interest in change and the 
natural conservatism of the departments. This tension too frequently leads 
to a tendency to regard the bureaucracy as the enemy, an entrenched rep- 
resentative of the opposition or more generally as Washington versus the 
country. The result is to pursue policies that are handicapped by failing to 
use accumulated experience and tested procedures that could help 
avoid serious mistakes. Presidential creativity, even going as far as 
Schumpeter’s creative destruction, as the Tower Commission urges, is not 
incompatible with orderly, cognitively competent procedures and the pos- 
session and use of a significant and effective organization memory. The 
lack of such an organization memory was not a unique defect of the 
Reagan NSC. The famous Soviet brigade whose discovery so embarrassed 
the Carter administration had existed all along, but the lack of organization 
memory rendered that administration as well as its critics unaware of the 
fact (Neustadt and May, 1986). 

The Tower Commission comments on the obsession with secrecy that 
seemed to possess the Reagan NSC, an obsession that seems paradoxical 
given the motley assortment of diversely motivated outsiders involved in 
the various schemes. Public verifiability is a canon of a cognitively com- 
petent procedure. As the Tower Commission insists, secrecy may be 
necessary in covert operations, but it exacts a severe price and requires 
constant watching to confine it to those rare instances in which its neces- 
sity can be persuasively justified. As Figgis (1923) said of Machiavelli, 
his vice was to make ordinary what should be only extraordinary. 
Knightley (1986), in his study of the history of espionage and covert ac- 
tion since World War I, shows how great a price and how little gain was 
secured by secrecy. Secrecy enabled the agencies it sheltered to escape 
critical evaluation and to claim success and propagandize threats that 
served agency interests rather than public interests. Covert action has 
tended to dominate intelligence agencies in resources and glamour and 
has recruited psychological types attracted to the romance of cloak and 
dagger. Churchill and Kennedy were both fascinated with covert action, 
and Truman, initially a skeptic, became a convert. The legitimate and valu- 
able work of intelligence and analysis becomes secondary to and some- 
times perverted by the special concerns of covert activities. The Tower 
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Commission is critical of the coloring of a CIA report on Iran to suit the 
views of the NSC. Sam Nunn, in the Gates confirmation hearings, said 
that the last thing we want is to have the objectivity of our intelligence 
compromised. 

The effects on cognitive competence of the personality types recruited 
for covert operations suggest the importance of the cognitive processes of 
the actor. The validity of knowledge claims does not stem from nor is it 
accounted for by psychology. The epistemological value of assertions 
depends on empirical fact and logic, and is thus judged quite indepen- 
dently of the actor. However, the characteristics and behavior of the actor 
are important elements in any explanation of the formation and adoption 
of a policy. Deborah Welch Larson (1985) provides a useful introduction 
to the subject in her study of the origins of containment. In this study, Lar- 
son applies some of the theories of cognitive psychology to the history of 
the shift in their views toward the Soviet Union of Harriman, Byrnes, 
Acheson, and Truman. It would be fair to say that the record indicates that 
the shift from optimism about the possibility of cooperation with the 
Soviet Union to pessimism about that possibility is more persuasively 
explained by psychological factors than by what a cognitively competent 
examination of the evidence by the actors might have been expected to 
produce. 

Larson says that Truman saw Stalin as a Pendergast, Byrnes saw 
Molotov as like his Republican opposite number in the Senate, Harriman 
was bitter with Stalin because of his refusal to make an air drop to the 
Poles in the Warsaw uprising, and Acheson failed to equate Soviet desires 
to fortify the Bosporus with our own concerns with the Panama Canal. As 
Larson points out, the actors’ vivid personal experiences counted for far 
more than analysis of other, less striking, sources of information. Non- 
events such as the failure to communize Finland, the withdrawal of the 
demand for the right to fortify the straits of Constantinople, and the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from Iran were not used as evidence to be 
considered in assessing Soviet intentions. What Larson’s book suggests 
is that many of the characteristics of the cognitive psychology of the ac- 
tors will be inimical to the production of cognitively competent policies. 
Recognizing these weaknesses requires that public administration seek: 
to mitigate their effects by educating administrators to a healthy self- 
awareness and by structuring organization to compensate as much as pos- 
sible for the adverse effects of the limitations of the actors’ cognitive 
psychologies. 
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The reaction to some of the overblown claims of social scientists made 
during the War on Poverty and the Great Society and the disillusionment 
with government engendered by the Vietnam War and Watergate has led 
to an anti-intellectualism that has been fostered by the Reagan adminis- 
tration. Henry Aaron’s Politics and the Professors (1978) shows the dif- 
ficulty of doing conclusive social science research and the danger of 
overselling the efficacy of social programs. Exaggerated optimism leads 
to exaggerated pessimism. Crucial experiments are rare in social science. 
They are also rare in natural science, compared with the transitory fad- 
dism of the social sciences. What Aaron’s review of studies and programs 
shows is that some advance in knowledge occurs and some portions of 
target populations have some dimensions of their lives improved. Aaron 
makes the important point that the simple provision of accurate knowl- 
edge of what is the case is highly consequential. He cites Lee Rainwater’s 
opinion research in Boston that showed the public thought some 25% of 
the population to be on welfare, when in fact the percentage was much 
smaller. Herbert Simon has called attention to the fact that information, 
far from being (as the classical economist posited) a free good, is scarce 
and costly. Information is clearly one of the most justifiable and impor- 
tant public goods, yet that fact is little recognized in government practice. 
For example, despite the seriousness of the AIDS epidemic, epidemi- 
ologists at Berkeley have difficulty in securing funding to make a survey 
of AIDS infection in a random sample of the heterosexual population. - 

Humans stand in the present needing to deal with the future, with the 
past as the only source of knowledge that can enable them to do so. The 
important instruments that have been devised to deal with the future are 
forecasts and theories. The two are similar in form, but different in power. 
A forecast is a set of variables that have been observed in the past to predict 
an event. The relation of the variables is statistical, and no logical struc- 
ture among them entails the expected event. Atheory is a stronger instru- 
ment in that its variables have a logic that permits the positing of a causal 
relation. With a valid theory one can in principle produce an intervention 
Strategy to secure an outcome. With a forecast one can adapt to an event 
one cannot control—a far from trivial accomplishment.. 

When the Tower Commission recommends that the NSC, as standard 
practice, develop a set of options that a decision maker must evaluate in 
a Situation where it is felt that some action is called for, the options must 
embody a theory that suggests the action. 
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Neustadt and May (1986) advocate what they call minimethods for im- 
proving decision-making practice, among them the following: determin- 
ing “what is known, unclear and presumed”; determining what is similar 
and what is different between analogies that are used and the present situa- 
tion; determining what the concern is that occasions the need for the 
decision making; and getting the story—learning the history that leads up 
to the supposed need to make a decision, and asking the journalistic ques- 
tions, Who? What? Where? When? How? and Why? 

These are doubtless useful exercises, but they require a fundamental 
concern with implicit theory that needs to be made explicit and examined, 
and a priority system that is used to determine both the concern that oc- 
casions decision making and the choice among the options that are for- 
mulated. Neustadt and May examine a series of cases, some of which they 
consider administrative failures. They give us cases, histories, that they 
think have lessons, and they believe, one must suppose, that their mini- 
methods were used in the successes and that had they been used in the 
case of the failures there would have been less likelihood of failure. Neus- 
tadt and May are modest in their claims, but they shouldn’t allow modes- 
ty to keep them from examining the epistemological basis of their 
proposals; while the Cuban missile crisis may seem a self-evident success 
and the Bay of Pigs a self-evident failure, we need to know the criteria, 
the priority system in terms of which the judgment is made. Only with an 
explicated priority system can we evaluate outcomes, and only with such 
a system can we direct research and resources toward the highest priority 
objectives. A serious attempt to develop an administrative ethic, a con- 
ception of the public interest, is necessary to evaluate policies and to direct 
inquiry. Herbert Simon reputedly criticized the university case program 
on the grounds that if the cases had a moral, why tell the case? Why not 
just tell the moral? And if the case had no moral, why tell the case? Clear- 
ly, one would like to know the moral or the lesson that a case is thought 
to convey. One may suppose that a case is a history in which one may dis- 
cern a pattern that one may develop into a theory that explains the phe- 
nomenon that makes the case interesting. This is much the same as a 
detective developing a theory of a crime that gives structure and direction 
to an Investigation. 

Cases, like history, which they are, can populate the reader’s imagina- 
tion with characters and events that extend vicarious experience. They 
provide evidence that can be used to test and bound the application of 
propositions. This seems to have been a major value of cases and their 
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study. The collection of cases has been largely determined by their avail- 
ability and salience. They could constitute a major resource in teaching 
and research. To fulfill these functions more effectively, they need the 
direction of an ethic that informs choice and purpose in the discipline of 
public administration. The social sciences, with their sense of inferiority 
to the natural sciences, have looked to physics for a model. This has been 
unfortunate, since the model creates expectations that are unrealistic and 
leads to a use of mathematics as a form of Pythagoreanism rather than as 
an appropriate instrument of inquiry. Medicine would have been a more 
serviceable exemplar. Its history would have provided more willingness 
to expect and accept modest but real advances and its example suggests 
the fruitful union of research and practice. The cases in medicine in the 
most promising instances result in treatments that in a demonstrable way 
improve the condition of the patient. 

Public administration might take heart from the remark of an eminent 
doctor that in medicine until about 1900 the best and safest remedy 
was the placebo. This suggests reversing the exhortation, “Don’t just 
stand there, do something.” Of course, administering a placebo is doing 
something and an ignorance of what to do could be useful in public admin- 
istration. The cases in medicine suggest consideration for public admin- 
istration. Frequently one must be content with palliatives in the absence 
of cures. What works for some patients in some cases does not work for 
others. Those working in education and welfare, as Henry Aaron’s review 
indicates, have found this out. Magic bullets that will take care of whole 
populations are rare, though public health has some truly spectacular suc- 
cesses. What the practice of medicine suggests is that we need to look at 
cases and the things in them that concern us, the treatments that have been 
applied to remedy or improve the situation, the degree of success and how 
we measure success, the possibility of generalizing the treatment applied 
and the limits within which generalization is found to be applicable. 
Medicine and public policy alike are plagued with patent medicine and 
ill-founded spectacular claims. Patent medicine and patent policies alike 
may enrich and be highly successful for their sponsors while doing little 
good and frequently doing harm. We need criteria to evaluate outcomes 
in terms of the effects of policies on significant dimensions of the lives of 
those who constitute the relevant public. 

This is why it is of critical importance that a conception of the public 
interest as a means of appraising policies and directing resources and 
research be developed. In medicine we distinguish rather clearly between 
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practices that contribute to the financial health of the doctor and those that 
achieve the health of the patient. This is not so clear in public adminis- 
tration. Neustadt and May see the Bay of Pigs as a policy failure and the 
Cuban missile crisis as a policy success, but these judgments are treated 
as self-evidently correct. No attempt is made to trace the consequences 
for the relevant populations over the near and long terms. Success tends 
to be viewed almost exclusively from the perspective of the actor. The 
critic needs to look at outcomes from the perspective of the relevant pop- 
ulations who are or should be the intended beneficiaries of the policies 
designed to produce the outcomes. For this we need an evaluative instru- 
ment that will enable us to appraise policies in terms of their outcomes as 
these outcomes result in measurable changes for the better or the worse 
in critical dimensions of the lives of the relevant population. Such an 
instrument would be an appropriate conception of the public interest. 

Some time back, political science engaged in a debate over whether 
the concept of public interest had any cognitive content. The names of 
David Truman, Frank Sorauf, and Glendon Schubert are associated with 
those who thought it had not and believed its status to be merely that of a 
datum of politics. In public administration, Herbert Simon was powerful- 
ly influential in fostering the acceptance of logical positivism, a philoso- 
phical view in which propositions of value were denied cognitive status. 
Logical positivism has lost much of its currency but it has scarcely been 
replaced by a philosophical position that would give the public interest an 
interpretation that would render it a useful and corrigible instrument to 
serve our evaluative needs. Richard Flathman (1966) has made an effec- 
tive beginning in the task of showing that a concept of the public interest 
can be given a respectable status, one in which, if logical proof or scien- 
tific demonstration is impossible, persuasive reasons can be given for 
adopting one position rather than another. 

Indeed, there is much to be said for Eugene Meehan’s view that Hume’s 
ought dichotomy and the consequent great divide between science and 
ethics are greatly overdrawn. In this view the test of a scientific theory 
and of an ethical standard lies in our appraisal of the consequences of ac- 
ting on them. We may hope that both instruments can be improved as their 
efficacy is tested in action, and the experience with their use suggests im- 
provement. Improvement of our instruments will frequently suggest im- 
provements in the purposes our instruments were originally designed to 
serve. If one eschews the methodological essentialism that Popper (1950) 
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denounced and one agrees with Sextus Empiricus in his argument with 
the dogmatists, one may pursue one’s task of improving our ethical instru- 
ments without need of a first principle or fear of an infinite regress, recog- 
nizing that the human condition always involves starting in medias res. 

Flathman suggests the test of generalizability, the examination of con- 
Sequences, and the application of community values as the means by 
which one might adduce reasons in support of a judgment that any par- 
ticular policy was or was not in the public interest. There would seem to 
be no good reason for not starting with a commonsense understanding of 
the main values that represent the principal dimensions that determine the 
quality of human life. Using these as means of appraisal, we may find that 
our understanding of these values and their interrelation improve as they 
become aconsciously and critically used instrument to serve our purposes. 
Regarding an ethic, the public interest, as a humanly devised instrument 
that must be judged by its performance in use and that can be improved 
by observation of the consequence of its use, demystifies the task of eval- 
uation and the instruments devised to serve it. 

On almost any commonsense list of the important dimensions that 
determine the quality of the human condition, life, health, security, self- 
respect, the respect of others, education, employment, income, housing, 
recreation, and the like would appear. Their rank order might vary, and 
many of those listed here are clearly interrelated. The society may be con- 
ceived of as producing a magnitude and mix of these values and nonran- 
domly distributing them to its population by age, sex, race, ethnicity, 
religion, income, occupation, location, and other significant categories. 
These values and their production, magnitudes, and distribution are 
among the most significant phenomena of politics. An appraisal of 
whether a policy is in the public interest requires an assessment of the 
policy’s impact on the significant dimensions of the lives of the individ- 
uals making up the relevant population. Not only are policies to be eval- 
uated as being in the public interest, but the absence of policies should be 
evaluated as well. Thus an appropriate form of social accounting might 
well show a shocking mortality rate among the newborn infants of teen- 
age mothers. The absence of an effective policy to reduce that mortality 
rate would amount to a failure to recognize and act on an important public 
interest given the society’s valuation of life. 

It is of the greatest importance that the values used to assess a policy’s 
conformity with the public interest be made observable in determinate 
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aspects of the lives of the relevant population. All too often, discourse on 
the public interest moves from abstraction to abstraction without ever 
showing its cash surrender value in the important dimensions of real 
people’s lives. A pervasive confusion of nominal and real definitions 
enables people to talk about abstractions such as GNP or national income 
without ever specifying their meaning in terms of real people. 

It is an important task of public administration to work at developing 
a conceptualization of the public interest, both to evaluate policies and to 
direct research and practice. As long as our cases are determined to be 
successes or failures without driving the meaning of success and failure 
to the bottom line of their significance in the lives of real people, our ap- 
praisals will be lacking; in addition, they will be inadequate to test the 
theories underlying policies by the consequences of acting on them. 

Schools of public administration might well ponder the value of teach- 
ing hospitals. Here one seeks for significant cases, develops and appraises 
modes of treatment, classifies diseases and their symptoms, and teaches 
the student not only Herbert Simon’s moral of the case but how in the 
complexity of real life to tell when the moral applies. 
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The interest in organizational culture has led to collecting and cataloging the themes in 
stories from many organizations. Here stories and other accounts of organizational life are 
interpreted on the basis of the resemblance of symbolic elements in the stories to a classic 
myth archetype. Taking this interpretative approach further suggest that some widely told 
stories can themselves be considered as myths. It is argued that even though stories can use 
symbolic elements from many sources, the archetypal myth themes are widely known con- 
ventions and are a plausible and rich source of highly expressive symbolism. 


THE QUEST FOR 

ORGANIZATIONAL MEANING 
Identifying and Interpreting 

the Symbolism in Organizational Stories 


JULIANNE MAHLER 
George Mason University 


In every complex organization, stories are told about the organization’s 
founding, the exploits of its members, their successes, and the obstacles 
they overcome along the way. These stories help define the organization 
and its mission, often by portraying it in heroic and noble terms to mem- 
bers and outsiders. Some university departments of politics, for example, 
mark their political identity in the almost ritual retelling of stories to new- 
comers about people and events in the days of student unrest. Jokes about 
the incompetence of rivals are common, and their telling draws members 
together as the in-group. The courage of department members is revealed 
symbolically in well-elaborated accounts of battles with other depart-. 
ments or draconian deans. In government agencies, stories often seem to 
revolve around the organization’s mission and the competence of the 
professionals in the agency. In a Department of Interior agency, for exam- 
ple, the bravery of men in the field is demonstrated in an often-told story 
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about flying a plane with a damaged electrical system out of the Alaskan 
wilderness using the light from cigarettes to illuminate the instrument 
panel. Interpreting these kinds of organizational anecdotes and exploring 
their character as myths is the object of this article. 


INTERPRETING SYMBOLS 
IN ORGANIZATIONAL STORIES 


Organizational stories, jokes, and histories are increasingly collected 
and studied as part of the current resurgence of interest in organizational 
culture. Much of this research has focused on the classification of themes 
in the stories. For example, themes identified by Martin et al. (1983) and 
by Bormann (1983) include “Will there be mass layoffs?” “Is the big boss 
human?” and “Horatio Alger,” or “Can the little person rise to the top?” 
While these kinds of stories are intrinsically interesting, the justification 
for studying them is that they provide a means of observing organization 
life as the members see it. At least some of these stories reveal widely held 
organizational values and help us see what members feel about the organ- 
ization. 

But the stories typically do not tell us about values and feelings direct- 
ly. Rather, their meaning is couched in symbolic terms. That is, the pat- 
terns of events, objects, actions, or even the words in the story stand for 
or signify abstract ideas or emotions about the organization. For example, 
in the anecdote alluded to in the first paragraph, the makeshift lighting 
dramatizes the danger of the mission and conveys the image of bravery 
and adventure. The meaning of these kinds of symbols is not personal: It 
is collective, though it may be or seem arbitrary (Barley, 1983: 395). 
Through socialization we learn to associate certain symbols with certain 
values, ideas, or feelings (Edelman, 1964; Elder and Cobb, 1983). Com- 
monly used symbols in literature, folklore, and popular culture come to 
have almost conventional meanings. 

The purpose of the research reported here is to go beyond the descrip- 
tion of themes in organizational stories to begin to use the conventional 
symbolic referents in stories as a way of interpreting them, and to show 
how they can express and dramatize values in a public organization. In- 
terviews with officials at the Agency for International Development 
turned up a large number of stories about their experiences, personal his- 
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tories, and other accounts of organizational life. Several themes emerge 
from these accounts, the most prominent being the strong and often-stated 
belief that only through experiencing firsthand the rigors and setbacks of 
life in the field could one really understand the development mission and 
be fully committed to it. This belief was expressed directly and indirect- 
ly in various ways, and will be described shortly. 

It is proposed here that this belief expresses organizational and profes- 
sional values in symbolic terms. Further, an interesting and fruitful way 
to identify and interpret the symbols is based on their resemblance to the 
conventional symbolism of a well-known theme or archetype in myths 
and literature, the quest myth. In other words, the various stories and his- 
tories expressing the belief in the value of field experience are similar in 
several key respects to the typical pattern of events in classic tales of the 
quest. In the quest, a hero, who is represented as noble and adventuresome, 
journeys through danger in search of the treasured object or ideal. It is ar- 
gued here that this resemblance can, in the context of other information, 
serve as a clue to the meaning of the belief on a symbolic level. The inves- 
tigation of this interpretation of the meaning of the belief and its implica- 
tions for AID professionals occupies most of the following pages. Taking 
the thesis further, it will also be suggested that the classical myth ar- 
chetypes are particularly useful sources, though not the only ones, of in- 
terpretation for many organizational stories, and can help us go beyond 
the cataloging of themes in an effort to understand what stories dramatize 
and express about organizational life. 


ORGANIZATIONAL MYTHS 


Pursuing a symbolic interpretation of well-elaborated and often-told 
organizational accounts also raises another question: To what degree do 
stories or beliefs expressing organizational values in symbolic terms be- 
come myths or mythlike themselves in some way? This question natural- 
ly follows from a consideration of symbolic interpretation because myths 
are an elaborated form of symbolic expression. In addition, myths, loose- 
ly termed, are increasingly recognized as important expressions of organ- 
izational values, and as possible sources of identity and motivation (Peters 
and Waterman, 1982; Dandridge et al., 1980; Pondy et al., 1983; Frost 
et al., 1985). However, the concept of an organizational myth has not been 
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clearly defined and the conceptual relationship between stories and myths 
has not been developed. Thus the second issue for this analysis is to set 
out a definition of an organizational myth and to identify the conditions 
under which stories and other accounts of life in the organization may be 
considered as myths. 

Elder and Cobb (1983: 54) offer a definition of political myths that is 
useful here: “Myths present culturally defined truths in the form of stories, 
parables, and aphorisms that simplify, highlight or dramatize basic cul- 
tural premises and prescriptions.” They also note that myths are often 
“couched in terms of or revolve around specific symbols” (p. 54), so that 
interpreting the symbols in organizational stories is critical to under- 
standing organizational myths. Stressing the ways in which myths express 
feelings, Cassirer (1946: 43) defines myth as “emotion turned into an 
image.” 

Myths are collective rather than personal expressions. Again as Cas- 
sirer (1946: 47) notes, “Myth is an objectification of man’s social experi- 
ence, not his individual experience.” Thus in identifying organizational 
myths, we would look for stories or commentaries that are widespread or 
often told within a group, indicating that they are meaningful expressions 
and carriers of culture that are of more than passing interest. In general, 
an organizational myth is defined here as a widely or often-told account 
of events or ideas with conventional, (not private) symbolic referents that 
express widely held truths, values, or feelings about an organization. 

Myths express a culture’s most fundamental conceptions of the mean- 
Ings, purposes, and limitations of human existence, as classical mythol- 
ogy illustrates. Myths also serve to pass on these conceptions to outsiders 
or new generations. Speaking of political myths, Elder and Cobb (1983: 
54) note, “Their primary purpose is to instruct, and much of the substan- 
tive instruction one receives in the course of the political socialization pro- 
cess will be by means of such myths.” 

Other uses of stories have been identified in the organization culture 
literature, and may also point to some specifically organizational uses of 
myth. Dandridge (1983) describes the stabilizing, identificative, and ener- 
gizing uses to which organizational symbols are usually put. Abravanel 
(1983) examines the ways in which organizational myths are used to 
smooth over contradictions in organizational and individual ideologies, 
and Wilkins (1983) studies the uses of symbols to establish organizational 
control. Martin et al. (1983) suggest that stories that endure do so because 
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they express the uniqueness of the organization, are self-enhancing, or 
ventilate discomforts due to conflicts. 

Considering organizational stories, aphorisms, and the like as myths 
poses some conceptual problems, however. One difficulty lies in the fact 
that while organizational stories or histories usually tell of things that ac- 
tually happened, even if in exaggerated terms, myths are commonly un- 
derstood to be fictitious. On a popular level we typically think of a myth 
as a sort of illusion in need of “debunking” (London and Weeks, 1981) or 
as a strategy of mass manipulation by political elites (Cassirer, 1946). 
Classical myths and folktales often include overt fictions such as super- 
natural elements and feature gods and magical transformations. These fic- 
titious qualities permit myths to present true expressions of abstract 
human feelings and values. But how can organizational accounts based 
on more or less accurate stories or personal histories be myths in any 
meaningful way? 

A possible response to this difficulty in conceptualizing organizational 
myths is to suggest that their emergence is a complex process in which 
conventional symbolism shapes our accounts of events and in turn reveals 
to us the meaning of these accounts. Pondy (1983: 157) suggests this when 
he notes that metaphors serve as both models of the situation and models 
for the situation. Similarly, Geertz (1973: 451) notes that “in the cock- 
fight, then, the Balinese forms and discovers his temperament and his 
society’s temper at the same time.” Perhaps the histories, descriptions of 
events, and stories are selectively recalled, told, and elaborated to reflect. 
consciously or unconsciously internalized symbolic patterns, so that while 
basically true, they come to include conventional symbols and dramatic 
structures to express feelings and values. 

Though the symbolic elements in organizational stories could derive 
from many sources, including newly created symbols, the symbols of the 
universal archetypes are already widely known and well internalized by 
most people. Among the most common archetypes Campbell (1949) in- 
cludes the creation, virgin birth, the birth and adventures of the hero, and 
the quest. These archetypes and their conventional symbolism pervade 
literature, folklore, popular entertainment, and journalism, from fairy tales 
to presidential biography. They are part of the culture in which we are 
socialized and are accessible to the popular consciousness. They are at 
least plausible sources of inspiration for elaborating and representing 
meaningful events in organizations. The quest, fer example, appears in 
many forms. The search for the Grail, the Divine Comedy, Star Wars, and 
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The Hobbit are just a few of many popular examples of the archetype. The 
pattern is well known and serves as a template for stories of mystery and 
adventure, as well as many of our own personal myths. 

The reasons for the pervasiveness of these archetypes are debated, but - 
they include, of course, Jung’s, who held that they “are a product of the 
combined influence of the originally given structure of the psyche and of 
the deposits of ‘constantly repeated experiences of humanity’” (Odajnyk, 
1976: 16). Mitroff (1983) explores the possibility that personality types 
based on Jungian analysis might be linked to management strategies and 
styles. Whatever the source, perhaps some organizational histories, jokes, 
and other accounts are elaborated, consciously or unconsciously, to reflect 
values or feelings symbolically through the inclusion of elements of 
universal myth archetypes, and then are recounted as important because 
they do convey important meanings. 

An illustration of an archetype used to interpret an account of an organ- 
izational event is offered by Smith and Simmons (1983), who found that 
staff in a mental health facility consciously characterized their situation 
as Rumpelstiltskinlike. Though the authors did not analyze the symbolism 
of the tale for the situation, doing so might have illuminated the staff’s 
view of its own efforts to scapegoat and finally rid themselves of “Rum- 
pelstiltskin.”! In this case the participants identified their own archetype, 
but this is not common; myths typically do not come labeled as such. Cas- 
sirer (1946: 47) notes, in fact, that genuine myths “are not regarded as 
symbols but as realities.” However, the case supports the plausibility of 
archetypal interpretations of organizational patterns. 

A full theory of organizational mythmaking would consider the vari- 
ous theoretical traditions concerned with the problem of the creation and 
interpretation of meaning, including semiotic and psychoanalytic per- 
spectives (Morgan et al., 1983; Putnam, 1983; Barley, 1983; Geertz, 
1973). Such a theory is beyond the objectives of this article, which are 
more modest and preliminary: to offer an interpretation of the symbolism 
of an organizational belief and to identify its qualities as a myth. 

The study of symbols and myths in organizational stories makes an in- 
teresting and useful contribution to organization theory. Dandridge et al. 
(1980) argue strongly for the study of myths (without saying how to do 
SO) as one way to uncover the culture and values of organizations. Several 
researchers have noted that identification with organizational goals, fos- 
tered through careful screening and socialization with organizational sym- 
bols and rituals, provides an alternative to extrinsic organizational control 
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systems (Etzioni, 1965; Kaufman 1960; Kreps, 1983). A theoretical bene- 
fit from the study of myths in organizations is that it provides a more sub- 
tle and complex understanding of the intentions of actors and the 
meanings of events. Daft (1983: 200) suggests this line of argument when 
he contrasts Boulding’s scale of systems complexity, in which organi- 
zations are among the most complex systems, with the level of complexity 
of our theoretical conceptions of organizations, which are at the lowest 
level of systems complexity. The study of organizational culture and 
meaning expressed in myths could contribute much to development of 
more complex theories of organizations. The subject suggests a way to 
study the implicit, unspoken meanings of a variety of organizational activ- 
ities, from decision making to leadership. 


INTERVIEWS WITH AGENCY OFFICIALS 


This research is based on in-depth interviews with 19 officials at 
the Agency for International Development (AID).* The officials were 
selected to include a probable range of perspectives in the organization. 
AID was selected as a site for interviewing on the assumption that it, 
among other federal agencies, had a reputation as a highly professional, 
relatively high-status agency. A management survey in the agency also 
showed particularly high levels of job commitment (Mahler, 1985). The 
status of the organization and job commitment might reasonably be ex- 
pected to have an effect on the development of organizational myths. Fur- 
ther exploration of these assumptions must await the completion of 
comparative research. 

Several criteria guided the selection of the 19 respondents. At the mid- 
dle-management level, 10 respondents were selected from the offices of 
the Washington-based bureaus dedicated to agency management and the 
administration of missions in host countries; 9 more respondents were 
selected from among the professional specialists in one of the technical 
offices within the applied research bureau. The further selection of these 
professional specialists was based on two factors: (1) their length of tenure 
with the agency, to ensure that both new and long-term employees would 
be about equally represented, and (2) the type of position the professional 
specialists held, whether GS or foreign service. This is an important dis- 
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tinction in the agency, as will become clear, so both types of positions 
were included in about equal proportion. Overall, approximately equal 
numbers in each category were interviewed. These professionals were 
highly trained specialists in their field, and almost all of them have Ph. D.s. 
Their office is concerned with long- and short-term research projects in a 
field central to development assistance. This plan for the selection of 
respondents was designed to obtain a broad overview of perspectives 
while still permitting the investigation of one, more homogeneous, group 
in more depth. Most of the themes uncovered, however, appear to be 
agencywide. 

Respondents were questioned about the agency’s mission, how they 
came to join AID, their levels and sources of commitment and motivation, 
and the techniques used for orienting new staff to the agency, especially 
how they came to understand the mission of the agency. One question in- 
vited them to describe events that characterized what working for the 
organization was really about. The author conducted the interviews, 
which were open-ended but based on a standard set of questions to pro- 
vide a basis for comparing responses. (See Appendix for interview 
schedule.) 

A variety of accounts of organizational life were collected in the inter- 
views, including stories, reports of agency history, personal career his- 
tories, and direct expressions of beliefs. Organizational stories appear to 
be the most common object of analysis in research on organization cul- 
ture, but other forms of reports have also been studied, including jokes 
among workers (Boland and Hoffman, 1983), organizational logos (Smir- 
cich, 1983a: 57), verbal and documentary histories of agencies (Maynard- 
Moody et al., 1985), long narratives detailing complex organizational 
situations (Kidder, 1981; Martin et al., 1983), brief anecdotes that sum up 
the organization’s identity (Dandridge, 1983), and metaphors used in 
everyday organizational language (Pondy, 1983). 

Analysis of responses to the questions involved looking for patterns in 
the responses about the importance or the meaning of the work in the agen- 
cy to the respondents. After several themes were identified, the frequen- 
cy with which respondents from different parts of the agency mentioned 
each of the themes was tallied to determine if there were relationships 
between the positions of staff and the contents of narratives. The most 
prominent theme running through the responses is the belief described 
below. 
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THE BELIEF IN THE IMPORTANCE 
OF EXPERIENCE IN THE FIELD 


A belief commonly expressed both directly and indirectly by agency 
professionals was that working in the field is important for understanding 
the development process, for achieving the highest levels of professional 
effectiveness, and for realizing the greatest commitment to the agency’s 
mission. Field experience offers the officials an immediate, tangible role 
in the process of change, and the opportunity to bring improved health 
and living standards directly to those who need them. It makes the frus- 
trations of working for the agency worthwhile. Living and working abroad 
is also a reason many staff (about 60% of those interviewed) joined the 
agency. After a brief discussion of the context in which the belief is ex- 
pressed, several more specific expressions of it will be presented. 

In formal terms, AID’s work in the field in the host countries is only a 
part of its overall mission. Applied research, training, and managing the 
widespread resources of the agency and the U.S. government are some of 
its other activities, almost all of which are performed in Washington, D.C. 
Field assignments are carried out in part by the agency’s foreign service 
officers (FSOs), who rotate between field assignments and Washington 
duty. AID also employs personnel in general schedule (GS) positions who 
are permanently stationed in Washington, but who make brief field trips 
to monitor projects. 

The belief in the primacy of fieldwork is especially interesting in the 
context of two circumstances in the agency. First, for a variety of reasons, 
including economics, the size and character of the work in AID has been 
changing over the past 15 years or so. Missions 20 years ago could have 
as many as 200 AID staff, while contemporary staff levels are at 10 to 15. 
Much more of the work in the field now is done by temporary employees 
on contract for a specific project. The contracting-out of the “fun jobs,” 
as one respondent put it, has meant that permanent AID staff are now 
resource managers and project planners. This changeover was hard for 
many to accept, because it meant a more limited role in the actual devel- 
opment process. Many resigned over this change in approach. It is inter- 
esting and revealing that field experience is seen as so crucial when the 
bulk of the work of the agency’s permanent staff is done in Washington. 
This is perhaps a clue that work in the field is a symbol of professional 
identity as much as a description of activities. 
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A second complicating factor in the agency noted by well over half of 
the respondents is the ongoing tension between FSQs and the GS officials 
of the agency. Active-duty FSOs rotate between field and Washington as- 
signments, typically spending two tours abroad before returning to 
Washington. This pattern permitted GS officials to rise to many of the 
higher administrative posts, where they would be in a position to super- 
vise FSOs. Friction resulted from the perceived inequity of this situation, 
coupled with the reported belief among some FSOs that GS officials did 
not understand the development process precisely because they had not 
been in the field. This friction led to legislation reserving certain positions 
for FSOs, which, one FSO pointed out, now results in curtailing many GS 
career opportunities. As one respondent noted, the agency had to decide 
whether it was a GS or a foreign service agency, and, he said, “It is a 
foreign service agency.” 

The importance attached to field experience could be an expression of 
internal rivalries, though the simplicity of this explanation is much 
weakened by the fact that virtually all of the GS officials interviewed also 
believed in the importance of field experience, which they claimed from 
their frequent short visits abroad and from their former Peace Corps expe- 
rience. At least one-half to one-third of the professional staff, both GS and 
FSO, in the offices interviewed were former Peace Corps volunteers. 

A related rivalry involves the agency and the State Department. State 
Department staff are said to view AID as relatively unsophisticated. AID 
officials were also sensitive to perceived slights from Congress and from 
officials in each new administration. One middle-level manager noted that 
even though incoming administrations typically paid little attention to 
AID as a foreign policy tool, over the course of recent administrations, 
presidents and key foreign policy leaders “did an about face,” and came 
to see that AID was a crucial mechanism of foreign policy. 


SEEING THE DEVELOPMENT PROCESS 


There are several specific components of the global belief just de- 
scribed. The first of these is an idea expressed by all but one of the respon- 
dents, that only in the field can the real development process be 
understood and practiced. One respondent noted, for example, that only 
after you have spent time in the host countries can you understand why 
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things do not happen the way they are expected to. In this account, people 
in the host country did not grasp the issues in pesticide contamination and 
sent the wrong people, relatively high-level government officials in the 
host government, to an educational conference sponsored by the AID of- 
ficial. You learn to anticipate and fend off such problems only after you 
have learned how the development process is viewed in less developed 
countries (LDCs). 

The importance of the norms about field experience is further indicated 
in the efforts of AID staff in Washington, both GS officials and FSO, to 
seek feedback about the results of their efforts for the field personnel. Over 
90% of the respondents said that seeing the impact of their contributions 
on events in the field was a very important source of motivation. One GS 
official described the FSOs as especially conscientious about keeping in 
touch with colleagues in the field, some sending cables filled with reas- 
surance when there was a problem in the field even if no answer for the 
problem was yet available. They were said to be motivated in part by 
having been in the field, awaiting word on a technical or policy question, 
and knowing the anxiety that was produced. One respondent noted that 
letters and cables from the mission staff acknowledging and thanking 
Washington staff members were highly prized. The agency fosters this 
sense of linkage to results in the field with their large, well-produced in- 
house newspaper. 

Generally, FSOs were viewed as being more highly motivated than GS 
officials by approximately one-third of FSOs and even by some GS offi- 
cials, because they were able to see their program effects abroad. One FSO 
noted further that GS officials would be more committed if they were 
posted to the field, where they could “see and smell” the problems in their 
own context, emphasizing again the importance of the experiential dimen- 
sion of development work. One GS official, however, dismissed many of 
the protestations about the value of fieldwork experience by noting that 
the FSOs “had” to say that, that it was part of their professional culture 
(which is, of course, the point being made here) and was a relic of their 
Peace Corps approach. In fact, a management survey showed that overall 
the levels of job commitment in the agency are high, higher than in most 
other agencies with which the survey consultants had worked. This result 
squares also with the comments of respondents who said the levels of 
motivation and commitment to the development mission, though not 
necessarily to the agency itself, were high. 
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HARDSHIPS AND ATTRACTIONS 


The hardships of life in the field was another subject raised. Respon- 
dents seemed to feel a kind of pride in having overcome the difficulties 
they faced. Risks to health and security arise in missions with primitive 
medical and sanitary facilities and in posts, increasingly common, where 
there is political unrest. Another often-noted hardship was food shortage. 
In an African post, years before the recent acute food crisis, one foreign 
service officer reported how his family brought their own food supply and 
how his wife, a former Peace Corps volunteer herself, made their bread 
to avoid the food queues and to minimize their impact on local supplies. 
Several respondents also noted the problems posed by the system of FSO 
rotation between the field and Washington on families with young and 
school-aged children. 

The camaraderie brought out by the shared hardships of some of the 
postings was cited by approximately half of the respondents as a source 
of strength and motivation in the agency, again pointing to the centrality 
of the field experience. One respondent argued that the tougher the post- 
ing had been, the stronger the bonds that grew, and several of the respon- 
dents offered their personal evaluations of the relative hardships of 
different postings. Some mission directors were said to have held togeth- 
er a team through two or three postings, and the network of links formed 
over time in different posts has led to an openly acknowledged “old boys”. 
system among the FSOs. 

Foreign postings do have an exciting and pleasurable side, too. Offi- 
cials at all levels described the attractions of the “glamorous” and “ex- 
otic” settings and life-styles available in some of the missions. Asian cities 
were mentioned as particularly desirable. Despite the general recognition 
that the real job of the agency is in the more difficult rural postings, the 
cosmopolitan settings, the opportunities to work closely with highly 
placed officials in the host countries, and, as noted by one respondent, the 
neocolonial life-styles in some missions contributed to the attractions of 
life in the field. 


POLITICAL AND BUREAUCRATIC OBSTACLES 


Another dimension of the belief in the special value of experience in 
the field may be seen in accounts of the ways in which AID’s professional 
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work is frustrated by political actors in Washington and the bureaucratic 
requirements of AID’s own Washington-based management. One exam- 
ple of an administrative muddle was given about a new AID employee, 
an Asian expert with graduate degrees in Asian language and culture, who 
was sent to Honduras for his first tour of duty. The most common com- 
plaint about red tape in the agency, however, concerned the process, since 
changed, of gaining approval for a project (“projectizing,” in agency jar- 
gon), in which the proposal was sent through a large number of clearance 
points and was sometimes sent back repeatedly. 

Interference by external political actors was another source of frus- 
tration, especially among middle-level managers. Because AID has no 
natural constituency, it is said, the agency is subject to short-term politi- 
cal trends, or, as one official noted, they are “jerked around a lot.” Favored 
presidential policies that do not have the support to be implemented at 
home may be imposed on AID to be carried out abroad. Respondents of- 
fered as an example the administration’s policy to eliminate support for 
abortions in LDCs, a move generally opposed by professionals in the 
agency. 

Major changes in policy have also been imposed on the agency with 
each new administration. Industrialization as a development thrust in the 
1950s gave way to “national planning,” “resource transfers for basic 
needs,” and private investment as the “ideas in good currency” in the agen- 
cy. One respondent noted that he thought it was his professional duty to 
protect his programs from these changes. A defensive strategy purported- 
ly used throughout the agency has been to revise project descriptions peri- 
odically so that they fit the current administration policy line, or, as one 
respondent put it, to change the rhetoric and the symbols without chang- 
ing the underlying programs in the field. An extreme example of this was 
offered by another respondent, who described an office that redefined it- 
self as software to fit a new mandate for computerization. This illustrates 
again the underlying theme by showing how the professionals in the agen- 
cy justified themselves on the basis of their knowledge of the real pro- 
gram needs in the field. 


THE HUMANITARIAN MISSION 


A final aspect of the belief in the importance of field experience is the 
emphasis by all respondents on the humanitarian character of the AID mis- 
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sion. Almost every respondent described, some in graphic detail, the prob- 
lems facing people in less developed countries, and their concern to help. 
In some cases this concern was described as religious fervor or mission- 
ary zeal. Less dramatically, several respondents simply said they felt they 
had something of value to pass on. 

In describing their entry into the agency, virtually all the technical 
specialists observed that their knowledge and the contributions of their 
technical specialty were of much greater use to people in LDCs, where 
survival is precarious, than to other Americans. Thus the best use of their 
talents was abroad rather than in U.S. universities or firms. A typical pat- 
tern of entry for respondents was exposure to international work after col- 
lege or during graduate training through the Peace Corps, the military, 
U.N. organizations, or other U.S. government agencies, after which they 
were “bitten by the bug” and wanted to stay in international work. Em- 
phasizing the importance of this last point, most of the respondents also 
said they felt drawn to the excitement of international work and were fas- 
cinated by foreign cultures. 


INTERPRETING THE SYMBOLISM 
OF THE BELIEF 


The belief in the value of field experience is a complex theme in the 
agency. Views on internal rivalries, external threats to professional 
autonomy, the commitment to the mission, and the sense of romance in 
an international career are all reflected in it. Exploration of this belief 
about the primacy of field experience, to try to identify its symbolic com- 
ponents and interpret their meanings in the organization, is the next task. 
Looking at the commonalities between the ways the belief is expressed 
and one of the most common myth archetypes suggests that the belief 
resembles a particularly powerful archetype that runs through many 
popular and classic, current and ancient narratives: the myth of the quest. 


THE QUEST MYTH 


The quest is, as Campbell (1949: 30) notes, “the standard path of the 
mythological adventure of the hero.” It is a basic pattern or archetype, like 
creation myths, upon which many specific myth narratives in literature 
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and folklore are based. Auden (1962) identifies the basic components of 
the quest. It begins with the hero, who is specially suited by birth or char- 
acter for the rigors of the quest, and who is called, often in a disguised 
way, to undertake a hazardous journey to find a precious object or person. 
The quest is a physical journey through space, symbolic of our passage 
through history or the personal evolution of the psyche. Obstacles of many 
sorts—beasts, wicked people, treacherous territory—are overcome, and 
difficult tests of courage or faith are passed, all proving and refining the 
fitness and nobility of the hero. The precious object may be tangible 
treasure, happiness and self-understanding, or the power to unlock the 
secrets of the cosmos. 


INTERPRETING THE BELIEF 


The portrayals of personal experiences, ideas, and agency events ex- 
pressing the belief in the importance of field experience resemble the 
quest archetype at several points. First and most obviously, the field expe- 
rience theme requires a journey to reach an objective not otherwise ob- 
tainable. Further, in describing the history of their own entry into the 
agency, respondents typically identified an event or experience in gradu- 
ate school, the military, the Peace Corps, or even earlier that, like the call 
to the quest, made them realize the importance of international work and 
their particular fitness for it. In the office in which the technical specialists 
were located, many said their personal backgrounds in farming or rural 
settings and their technical qualifications suited them especially well for 
their work abroad. References to being “bitten by the bug” suggest that 
one is almost powerless to resist the call to work overseas. 

The ability to endure and overcome various hardships—like the tests 
of wisdom, bravery, or commitment often seen in quest tales—was de- 
scribed with pride by the respondents. For the AID members these tests 
required professional knowledge, ingenuity, courage, and dedication to 
undertake foreign postings in dangerous or impoverished settings. The 
FSOs apparently see themselves as particularly well suited for the rigors 
of development work on account of their greater experience abroad. The 
political and administrative obstacles are also tests, which were in some 
instances ingeniously overcome with the use of the officials’ technical 
skills, as in the case of defending favored programs by relabeling them, 
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but in other cases were seen as unfair or tiresome obstacles, not so easily 
conquered. 

The object of the quest in this case is not treasure, but is nevertheless 
valuable: the knowledge that one has personally contributed in a signifi- 
cant and recognized way to the improvement of life in less developed 
countries. Some also noted the credit it gave to the U.S. government. Great 
value is placed on the humanitarian goals of the agency by members. The 
field does not yield riches, but the knowledge that one has helped trans- 
form the world, even though to a small degree. 

The interpretation of the myth content of narrative materials is a stan- 
dard and traditional method in literature and anthropology in which 
the evidence for the interpretation rests on (1) resemblances between the 
narrative and the myth and (2) the ability of the myth to enlighten our 
understanding of the narratives. Summarizing both these elements of in- 
terpretation, Geertz (1973: 26) notes, “Inference begins with a set of 
(presumptive) signifiers and attempts to place them within an intelligible 
frame.” In this instance there are several points of resemblance, as noted, 
and the quest archetype does add to the intelligibility of the agency belief 
in at least two ways. 

First, the suggested link between the quest and the belief suggests a 
source of organizational and individual identity. The quest elements pro- 
vide members with a sense of recognition of who they are and what they 
are doing. This is one function of myths generally, to reveal and explain 
meanings of events and actions. The quest archetype in this instance af- 
firms the sense of nobility and fitness to serve of organizational members 
and gives them an identity in symbolic terms to underpin their more ratio- 
nal civil service identity. No one says directly that it is noble or heroic to 
be an FSO or an AID member generally, yet the symbolic content of the 
respondents’ descriptions of their careers—their recognition of a “call” to 
international work, their overcoming of obstacles, and the professed 
humanitarian character of their mission—suggests those elements in their 
identity. This may just be a specific instance of a fairly common phenom- 
enon: that we rely on the symbolic character of our circumstances to help 
us define the meaning to us of what we are doing. Our recognition of our- 
selves within a larger pattern of events helps us make sense of our efforts. 

The link between the quest archetype and the belief also suggests that 
the belief expresses something about the sources of attraction and moti- 
vation in the fieldwork for agency members. The respondents portray the 
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settings of their work as glamorous, with exotic cities and relatively primi- 
tive cultures. The connotations of these responses in the context of the 
quest are the adventure and excitement of going out into the unknown. In 
an interesting contrast that reveals the differences between the officials’ 
feelings and their knowledge about work in the field, respondents ad- 
mitted that most of the postings were characterized by hardships and 
primitive conditions, but in describing why they joined, why they stayed, 
and what motivated them, the excitement, glamour, and “fun” of being in 
the field were clear response patterns. The symbolic meaning of working 
in the field that is suggested by the quest is that it is an adventure requir- 
ing wisdom and courage. And it provides a means of personal growth and 
a way to take part in the transformation of other lives. 

These interpretations of the meaning of the belief to the agency profes- 
sionals are inferences based on the resemblances between the accounts of 
organizational life and the quest myth, as noted. Except in rare cases, such 
as the one described earlier in which staff described their situation as a 
case of the Rumpelstiltskin tale, myths and their meanings do not come 
labeled and may not be conscious. Thus inferences are necessary in inter- 
pretation. In this case the inferences about the quest archetype and its 
meaning for the professionals appear to be reasonable and justified for 
several reasons. The quest myth is a pervasive one, and it is a plausible 
template for constructing a professional identity in a large, far-flung 
bureau. This interpretation of the belief also reveals a positive portrayal 
of motivated and committed professionals that corresponds to the inter- 
view responses and the management survey about the high levels of moti- 
vation and commitment to the work of the agency. The bureau’s setting, 
its external political obstacles, and its retrenchment from field assign- 
ments also suggest a need to affirm professional identities and the value 
of the mission. All these points contribute pieces of evidence for the in- 
terpretation and provide the context within which the particular actions 
and beliefs can be made intelligible. The close configuration of details, or 
“thick description,” makes these behaviors more accessible (Geertz, 1973: 
14). In this case, we, as fellow inhabitants of large organizations and mem- 
bers of the same popular culture, are in a position to understand the self- 
images implied in these accounts of organizational life. The quest 
archetype simply helps objectify, in Cassirer’s terms, and make explicit 
the images we share.* 
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OTHER USES OF THE BELIEF 


It should also be noted that aside from its symbolic meanings, the belief 
is an important and interesting one in its own terms, and offers a means 
of legitimating and unifying organizational professionals. The belief sug- 
gests a way to legitimate the judgments and skills of the technical profes- 
sionals over the claims or demands of external policymakers and even 
internal administrative requirements. If a real understanding of the pro- 
cess of change in LDCs can come only from exposure to life in the field, 
this justifies professional judgments and practices, such as relabeling 
projects, and it delegitimates the demands of external critics for changes 
in line with administration policy. ; 

The belief also unifies the organization around its distinctive mission 
of technically sophisticated humanitarian aid, in contrast to the political 
policy aims of its rival, the State Department. Respondents noted this 
interpretation explicitly. The emphasis on fieldwork also unifies and 
elevates the FSO over the GS official because of the former’s superior 
position for understanding the development process, though, as noted, the 
GS official typically shares the belief in the primacy the field experience. 


AN ALTERNATIVE HYPOTHESIS 


An alternative perspective on the meaning of the interpretation of the 
belief in the value of field experience could be to view it as an instance 
of the need to justify the commitment one had already made. In that case 
the belief might be viewed as a means of resolving cognitive dissonance. 
This theory of attitude formation argues that inconsistencies in beliefs and 
actions create psychological discomfort, so that individuals are motivated 
to change their beliefs about the action to justify an otherwise apparently 
irrational behavior. The less the apparent reason for an act, the greater the 
dissonance and the greater the efforts to justify it (Fishbein and Ajzen, 
1975). In Festinger’s research, for example, resolving cognitive dis- 
sonance was the explanation for why members of a cult proclaiming the 
world’s end became even more committed to the group and its belief when 
their prediction failed (see Festinger, 1957; Festinger et al., 1956). 

Thus an alternative to the interpretation offered here might be, in line 
. with cognitive dissonance theory, that the belief is a justification for the 
otherwise irrational behavior of voluntarily enduring the discomforts of 
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life in less developed countries. This alternative hypothesis, even if proved 
true, would not necessarily diminish the importance of the belief or its 
symbolic elements, however. Rather, cognitive dissonance theory sug- 
gests, from another perspective, why the symbolism might be so impor- 
tant. It is a way of making sense of the otherwise perhaps puzzling 
progress of one’s own career. We would still need to interpret this belief 
to determine why it would be justifying, and what its particular powers of 
consolation might be. In this case, the belief appears to justify these AID 
careers as noble and adventurous. 


BELIEF AS MYTH 


In general, the belief does fulfill the conditions set out earlier for organ- 
izational myths. First, symbolic elements can be identified in the stories 
and other accounts of the belief, as just noted, by their resemblance to the 
conventional symbols of the quest myth. Second, a reasonable case can 
be made for inferring that the belief is expressive of important organi- 
zational values and feelings both directly and through the symbols. Final- 
ly, the belief was commonly and widely articulated by respondents in 
accounts of their experiences in the field and critical events in the history 
of the agency. 

Thus the belief qualifies as a myth, not in the sense that it is fictitious, 
but in the sense that it expresses in symbolic and dramatic terms some- 
thing about the agency’s mission and professional identity. The belief is 
still true and important in the agency, just as the often-quoted belief at 
IBM, “We do not try to tame wild ducks,” is an important bit of informa- 
tion for aspiring IBM employees to remember (Abravanel, 1983). Many 
of the stories studied in the organization culture literature may similarly 
qualify as myths, though generally their symbols have not been identified 
and interpreted in depth. 

Ultimately what is most important about knowing if a story or belief 
qualifies as a myth, however, is what we learn from the search for the iden- 
tity of the symbols and the interpretation of their meanings for the organ- 
ization and its members. The term myth simply helps us label or objectify 
the particularly interesting form of expression used. 

In this case it appears that the myth uses the symbolism of the quest, 
but it seems possible that an organizational myth could draw its symbols 
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from sources other than a myth archetype. Any source of symbolism, 
whether newly coined, long used, widely known, or confined to the organ- 
ization (just so long as the symbols are not individual or private), could 
serve as a basis for organizational myths. It would seem, however, that 
the symbolism of the archetypal myths is especially accessible and 
capable of conveying powerful feelings and values. The tremendous pop- 
ularity of Star Wars, a clear example of the quest with all the classic ele- 
ments of journey, danger, wizards and other helpers, a captive princess, 
and a universe to be saved, illustrates the kind of excitement this archetype 
can inspire. Thus the archetypes appear to be particularly likely sources 
of inspiration for elaborating widely told stories or often-voiced beliefs. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Studies of the symbolism and mythology of organizational stories have 
an important contribution to make to an understanding of organizational 
life. Here a framework for interpreting stories and other accounts of organ- 
izational life has been presented and illustrated. In this instance stories 
and agency histories reflected a widely held belief about the necessity of 
field experience in a way that resembled the characteristic pattern of 
events and actions of the archetypal myth of the quest. This archetypal 
myth, in the context of other historical factors, suggests how to interpret 
the symbolism of the stories and histories, because the quest symbolism 
is conventional and we know the feelings and values represented. Or- 
ganizational stories using symbols known only in the organization would 
be less accessible to external researchers and would be somewhat harder 
to interpret. Identifying and interpreting organizational accounts on the 
basis of their resemblances to myth archetypes is the key point in this 
thesis. 

These findings also indicate how myths might be studied. The term 
myth is used in a variety of ways in the literature, from the definition of 
myth as a metaphor (Pondy, 1983) to fantasy themes and rhetorical visions 
(Bormann, 1983). This study offers a definition of myth that links it to the 
interpretation of the conventional symbolic content of organizational 
stories and other accounts. 

A variety of further questions are raised by this study. What charac- 
teristics of the organization, its environment, internal processes, or 
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management influence the content and uses of myth in organizations? For 
example, is there a difference in the typical content of stories in public 
and private organizations? Casual observation of published accounts sug- 
gests that stories in public organizations are typically concerned with mis- 
sion, while those in private organizations are more concerned with key 
personalities, such as founders (Martin et al., 1985), but further research 
is needed on this point. Is there a relationship between the symbolic con- 
tent of narratives and the perceived political or professional status of the 
organization or levels of commitment in the organization? Since, as noted 
earlier, myths objectify the experience of the culture and serve as a means 
of articulating and passing on values, in what ways are myths used to 
socialize and control newcomers and to inculcate organizational and 
professional values? The comparative research needed to answer these 
questions is in progress. 

Finally, the identification of the belief as a myth in this case raises fur- 
ther questions about the relationship of myths to motivation and commit- 
ment in general. The perspective here, and generally in the literature, is 
that myths express values and feelings, and so we can understand more 
about organizational culture by studying them. Yet it seems possible too 
that the recollection and elaboration of stories about work experiences in 
symbolic and mythic terms could also engender motivation and commit- 
ment to an organization, or a culture generally, by arousing the emotion- 
al connotations of the symbols. This perspective lies behind theories of 
symbols and myths as sources of mass political manipulation (Edelman, 
1964; Cassirer, 1946). It is also implicit in a number of popular works on 
management that propose, directly or indirectly, that we manage organi- 
zation culture to enhance control and motivation in organizations (Peters 
and Waterman, 1982; Smircich, 1983b; Frost et al., 1985; Kreps, 1983). 
The interpretation of the meanings of myths in this context raises a num- 
ber of interesting possibilities and problems. 


APPENDIX: 
BASIC SCHEDULE OF INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 


(1) When did you join AID? How did you come to select AID? This office? 
(2) What are your main reasons for remaining with the agency? How would 
you assess the prestige of working for AID in your profession? 
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(3) How would you characterize AJD’s mission? The mission of this office? 
In what ways is AID unique? 

(4) In general, how committed would you say you were to the mission of 
AID? To AID itself? To what in your job are you most committed? 

(5) In general would you say that motivation at AID is high? Higher than 
other agencies? What is motivating about your work? What reduces your 
motivation? 

(6) How did you learn about AID’s mission? How did you learn about what 
the mission means on a day-to-day basis? What formal training or infor- 
mal socialization did you receive? What were key events in your initia- 
tion? What key people or events in agency history are noted? 

(7) What events best illustrate what working for AID is really about? 

(8) Have you been abroad for AID? Is it necessary to go abroad in your 
opinion? 


These were, of course, open-ended questions, and follow-up questions varied 
from one interview to another. Some issues, such as the differences in motivation 
between FSOs and GS officials, were not the subject of questions but were such 
widespread concerns that they were raised as part of responses to other questions. 
Other questions, such as the importance of working abroad, were added as that 
theme began to appear important in early interviews. 


NOTES 


1. Rumpelstiltskin is probably a version of the wizard or wise old man/woman symbol 
often found in quest tales. Merlin, Gandolf, and Obiwan Kenobi are benevolent wizards, 
while the Wizard of Oz, wicked witches, and Rumpelstiliskin are examples of malevolent 
or ambiguous wizards. 

2. Participant observation would probably be an even better method for this study, be- 
cause it would allow the researcher to observe and experience directly the settings in which 
stories are told and the beliefs expressed, but in this case was not possible. 

3. In addition to the belief in the special value of field experience, other themes emerged 
in the interviews, and one will be noted here briefly. In interviews with the technical 
specialisis in one of AID’s applied research bureaus, the professionals often noted that they 
had more to contribute abroad than at home because their technological expertise could have 
a great impact on the success of agricultural development in LDCs, where farming is in- 
secure, Numerous examples were given of the need for the specialists’ technical aid in LDCs, 
from problems in pesi contro] to tax policy, and the specialists told how they were able to 
provide the scientific or managerial help needed and make an immediate impact. While there 
is less evidence about this belief than the one taken up in the body of this article, in the con- 
text of the other observations already made, a possible interpretation is suggested in the 
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image of the brash, enthusiastic, technically sophisticated American, coming to bring pro- 
gress and plenty to the LDC. On a more archetypal level, the belief could be interpreted sym- 
bolically as bearing some resemblance to the wizard, or, in a particularly American form, 
Twain’s Connecticut Yankee. Thus in this context the belief could symbolize the 
professionals’ pride in their identity as scientists who are able to produce wonders for a needy 
and grateful public. 

4, The approach to social inquiry in which we look inward to understand the shared 
meanings of images, actions, and janguage in our own culture or one we have come to know 
is the method of Verstehen. This method is based on intersubjective understanding and is a 
basic method in many current interpretive approaches in organization theory and social 
science generally (Burrell and Morgan, 1979; Putnam, 1983; Geertz, 1973; Kaplan, 1964: 
141-144). 
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Members of occupational licensing boards historically were chosen exclusively from the 
professions being regulated. Claims that these boards were protecting professionals rather 
than regulating them in the public interest led to the addition of public (lay) members. This 
study investigates the role and impact of public members Jor attorney Committees on Profes- 
sional Responsibility in Wisconsin. The conclusions are that public members tend to come 
from financial fields, are less active than professionals in their committee service, and are 
not more severe than other members in recommending disciplinary action. 
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The Case of Lawyers in Wisconsin 


EDWARD J. MILLER 
University of Wisconsin—Stevens Point 


Regulation is normatively viewed as a protection for the public. Whether 
the focus is on price, product, or the production process, the notion typi- 
cally is that the market tends to be ineffective in protecting the consumer 
or worker (Stokey and Zeckhauser, 1978: 311; Meier, 1983: 13: Need- 
ham, 1983: 11-13). This is especially true for those choices where infor- 
mation costs for the consumer are high, as with drugs, airline safety, and 
product safety. Despite the public interest argument used to justify regula- 
tion, historically many examples of regulation can be noted where the 
industry itself requested regulation based upon a self-protective motiva- 
tion, typically resulting in reduced competition (Stigler, 1961; Needham, 
1983: 14). 
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A special case of regulation is the entry, standards of practice, and ethi- 
cal conduct of the professions. Physicians, attorneys, nurses, dentists, 
hearing aid fitters, morticians, psychologists, and other professionals have 
had their licenses and practices regulated in most states. Though these 
professions are controlled in the public interest, the “public” allowed the 
professionals to regulate themselves on the assumption that technical 
knowledge, not possessed by laypersons, is crucial to understanding rele- 
vant issues. Regulatory boards therefore were restricted by law to mem- 
bers of the licensed occupation. Further, it is often noted that one of the 
defining characteristics of a “profession” that professionals fight vigor- 
ously to maintain is control of the standards of entrance and the require- 
ments for maintenance of the group (Parsons, 1939; Goode, 1957: 903), 
leading to guild regulation. For attorneys, the concern here, self-regula- 
tion is the province of committees composed of attorneys (Arkin, 1976: 
807), under the legal authority of the state supreme court. 

A growing issue in occupational regulation is whether the public inter- 
est is best met by self-policing: Do the demands of the public and the in- 
terests of the profession coincide? This concern is closely related to 
clientelism, also known as the capture theory of regulation. Regulatory 
agencies, according to this theory, tend to protect those that they regulate 
more than they protect the general public (Bernstein, 1955; Hilton, 1972: 
Rourke, 1984: 58-66). The capture theory, typically applied to economic- 
type regulatory commissions such as utility commissions, also would be 
appropriate for understanding occupational licensing boards, since occu- 
pational licensing is a form of economic regulation (Williams, 1983: 344; 
Lockard, 1969:358). Fear of “occupational conspiracy” against the public 
interest is noted as far back as at least Adam Smith (1937: 128). 

Among the many reasons for the development of clientelism, three are 
most directly relevant to the licensing of the professions. First, capture is 
more likely to occur with those regulatory bodies that focus on a single 
industry in contrast to those with broader jurisdictions (Rourke, 1984: 61). 
Therefore, agencies such as licensing or regulating boards concerned with 
one profession are much more likely to protect their clients than are agen- 
cies with more diversified jurisdictions, such as environmental protection 
agencies. Second, Gormley (1983: 32), in devising a typology of regula- 
tion, suggests that occupational licensing involves issues of high com- 
plexity but low salience, most conducive to decisions protective of the 
occupation. Third, it is often argued that agencies composed of individ- 
uals from industries being regulated are more clientelistic (Kohlmeier, 
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1969: 48-73; Nadel, 1976: 90-91; Krasnow and Longley, 1978: 56-57). 
Therefore, it follows that self-regulated professions are governed by 
boards that have greater tendencies to protect the profession than to pro- 
tect the public interest. 

Whether individuals from an industry or a profession are more protec- 
tive of their fellows than others is an empirical question in need of greater 
study. In one analysis, Gormley (1979) asked whether former broadcasters 
are more likely than other commissioners on the FCC to support the broad- 
casting industry’s position. Focusing on voting decisions of FCC commis- 
sioners, he found some differences, with former broadcasters more likely 
to support the industry’s position, although political party differences ap- 
peared as a greater explanatory variable. Specifically related to attorneys, 
Arkin (1976) argues without presentation of empirical data that the diver- 
sity of attorneys militates against “brotherhood” protection. 

Even if we do not have a definitive empirical answer, there typically 
is an assumption that regulation will be more in the public interest if 
regulatory bodies contain lay members, often referred to as “public” mem- 
bers. These individuals, it is suggested, bring a different perspective and 
more objectivity to the regulatory process. The reformers view regulatory 
issues as neither so complex nor so technical that the qualified lay mem- 
ber with some explanation could not understand them and make indepen- 
dent judgments (Wolfram, 1978: 629). The presence of lay members on 
these boards, it is further argued, would increase public confidence as a 
consequence of both more aggressive regulation and the symbolism asso- 
ciated with public representation. 

Since one of the most frequently advocated and implemented reforms 
of regulatory bodies is the addition of at least a few nonindustry members 
(Berry and Roederer, 1984: 421), it is important to know what types of 
individuals are appointed and to assess their impact on the boards. To ad- 
dress this issue, this article compares lay (public) and occupational mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin District Committees on Professional Responsibility, 
which are the regionally divided initia] disciplinary review committees 
for attorneys. These committees, appointed by the State Bar Association, 
do the initial investigations of grievances filed against attorneys and 
recommend disciplinary actions to the State Board of Professional 
Responsibility, appointed by the Wisconsin Supreme Court with recom- 
mendation from the State Bar. Supreme Court Rule 21.08 requires that 
three of the nine members of the State Board and at least one member of 
the regional Committees on Professional Responsibility be nonlawyers. 
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This article focuses on the regional committees because the larger mem- 
bership allows a larger data base upon which to base conclusions. 

To gain an understanding of the role of lay members in the disciplinary 
process, this article focuses on these core questions: (1) What are the char- 
acteristics of the laypersons who serve on these committees and what 
motivates them to serve? (2) How much support for lay representation ex- 
ists among the bar and among the attorney members of the committees? 
(3) What role do lay members, attorney members, and attorney nonmem- 
bers perceive lay members as serving? (4) How active are lay members 
on the board? (5) Does the service of lay members make any difference 
to case recommendations? Responses to each of these questions should 
provide insight into the impact of membership reform. 


DATA SOURCES 


Data were collected through a mail questionnaire sent to three groups. 
First, arandom sample of all attorneys in the state of Wisconsin was drawn 
by the Wisconsin State Bar Association from its current membership. 
Since Wisconsin is an integrated bar state, all practicing attorneys con- 
stitute this population. The second group consisted of all attorneys who 
were currently members of District Professional Responsibility Commit- 
tees. The third group constituted the lay members of the District Commit- 
tees. A general questionnaire was sent to the sample of the bar. Attorney 
members of the District Committees received the general questionnaire 
plus additional items specific to their appointment and the operation of 
the committee. The lay members received a different questionnaire, in- 
cluding items from the attorney’s questionnaire where appropriate. 

Of all attorneys sampled, 466, or 43%, returned usable questionnaires, 
including 103 present or former members of District Committees and 363 
nonmembers. A total of 46% of the current attorney members responded. 
Lay members responded at the rate of 59% (16 of 27 members). Several 
additional lay members responded but indicated that they had not gained 
sufficient experience as yet to complete the questionnaire. Although the 
limited number of lay members in contrast to the other two groups presents 
a problem for statistical comparison, little can be done to rectify the prob- 
lem because of the small population involved. 
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WHO SERVES 


To begin an understanding of public members, we first ask who ser- 
ves, for the specific subgroup of the public who are represented may pro- 
vide an insight into their issue positions. Public members as a group were 
not a microcosm of society. They were well educated (75% had completed 
college), a third had earned graduate or professional degrees, and most 
served in a professional or managerial capacity, with 60% of the lay 
respondents employed in financial fields or capacities. Additionally, one 
public member worked as a legal secretary. From these backgrounds, one 
could infer that public members’ employment brings them into contact 
with attorneys, necessary for appointment since selection is by the Bar, 
and involves transactions similar to those experienced by attorneys. For 
example, the handling of trust accounts could be encountered by both 
groups. Although conclusions from these data could differ, the back- 
ground of public members can reasonably be interpreted to suggest that 
these individuals would be more tolerant of unintentional negligence than 
the average citizen because from their own business experience public 
members may be more understanding than others of how certain viola- 
tions inadvertently occur. Similarly, frequent interactions between lay 
members and attorneys may result in friendships, which could reduce a 
tendency toward stronger disciplinary recommendations. 


MOTIVATION.TO SERVE 


The motivation of public members to serve affects their committee 
behavior. Individuals accepting appointment because of a belief that at- 
torneys are not very ethical or that the present exercise of bar discipline 
is inadequate most likely would be more aggressive in their approach to 
“policing” the bar than individuals serving out-of some general notion of 
community service. For the latter individuals, service on other types of 
public committees might be as satisfying as service on a Committee on 
Professional Responsibility. 

In response to an open-ended question, only 13.3% of the public mem- 
bers (two members) indicated anything related to a concern for attorneys’ 
ethics as a reason for service; 40% gave a general community service 
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TABLE 1 
Respondent Beliefs About Public Perceptions Attorneys’ 
Ethics 
Lay Members Bar 
Maintaining High Ethical Practices O% 8% 
Same Ethical Practices as Other Groups 75 54 
Less Ethical Than Other Groups 25 38 
100% 100% 
N = (16) (439) 


response and one-third simply indicated that service would be “interest- 
ing.” As to why each would accept reappointment, just under half pro- 
vided a personal satisfaction response rather than a more goal-oriented 
one. 

In an attempt to discover more about the public members’ evaluation 
of the ethics of attorneys as a possible motivation for service, respondents 
were asked whether they felt that attorneys were perceived by the public 
as any less ethical than other groups in society. As Table 1 indicates, the 
lay members do not see the public as viewing attorneys as less ethical than 
other groups, and a smaller percentage of lay members than attorneys 
believe that the public views attorneys as less ethical than others. It is clear 
from the data that public members do not view themselves as representing 
an outraged public. 

Concerning their own perception of the current exercise of bar dis- 
cipline, Table 2 shows that more than two-thirds of the public members 
feel that bar discipline is excellent or very good, a percentage exceeding 
that of attorney members and far more positive than that of attorneys who 
are not committee members. Similarly, only a small percentage of lay 
members (12.2%) indicated that the penalty recommendations by the 
Committees on Professional Responsibility were too lenient, similar to 
the assessment by attorneys not on a disciplinary committee (14.5%), and 
slightly above the 8.7% of attorney Professional Responsibility Commit- 
tee members who chided the committees for leniency. 
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TABLE 2 
Evaluation of the Present Exercise of Bar Discipline 


Lay Attorney Attorney 

Members Members = Non-Members 
Very Good 18.8% 15.7% 13.3% 
Good 50.0 44.1 26.7 
Adequate 12:5 19.6 26.7 
Somewhat Deficient 12.5 18.6 17.2 
Poor 6.3 2.0 10.3 
Not Familiar with Present Practice 9 Q 5.8 
100% 100% 100% 
N = (16) (102) (360) 


From responses concerning motivation to serve, a picture develops that 
the public members of District Committees participate out of general in- 
terest and community service and not out of some overriding concern 
about current problems with ethical practice of law or its policing. On an 
ethical evaluation dimension, nothing suggests attitudinal differences on 
the laxity in discipline between public members and either the attorney 
members of these committees or other practicing attorneys. Given their 
selection by the Bar Association, it would have been surprising to find lay 
members having policing attitudes greatly different from those of attor- 
ney members, who are also appointed by the Bar Association. 


SUPPORT FOR COMMITTEE SERVICE 


If participation by public members is to be significant, the attorney 
members of the committees must accept the public members as full par- 
ticipating members and support the concept of nonattorney representation 
(Thain and Haydock, n.d.: 9-10). This is especially significant on com- 
mittees such as the Committees on Professional Responsibility, where 
public representation constitutes not only a minority, but often only one 
or two members. Acceptance is important because significant contribu- 
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tions of public members depend upon the receptiveness of attorney mem- 
bers to their input, except in the rarer instances where the public member 
becomes the pivotal vote in an equally divided committee. 

Support for public participation, the literature suggests, is not over- 
whelming among attorneys, a finding typical of other professional groups 
(Rourke, 1984: 94). For example, when lay members were added to a 
board of professional responsibility in California, comments by members 
of the bar in California demonstrated unenthusiastic acceptance (Bar 
Leader, November 1976: 7-8). Arkin (1976: 815), an attorney, sum- 
marized the views of many attorneys when he wrote: 


Lawyers . . . receive training in and utilize a highly specialized form of 
knowledge. Judging a lawyer’s capacity to use such knowledge competent- 
ly and ethically requires an insight into law that most lay people do not pos- 
Sess. 


But some attorneys disagree that the issues are too technical for the 
nonprofessional. Wolfram (1978: 629-630), also an attorney, forcefully 
argues that the charge that complaints brought before disciplinary boards 
are of such a “sophisticated nature” that nonlawyers cannot understand 
them with “facility and sensitivity” is groundless. Even where specialized 
knowledge is involved, Wolfram states, the issues can be demystified, ena- 
bling public members to understand them. Wolfram concludes that non- 
attorneys, selected for their perception and knowledge of the “affairs of 
life,” could serve as well as attorneys (p. 630). Some states have added 
auxiliaries to the profession (e.g., paralegals) to boards to take advantage 
of their specialized knowledge, while at the same time appointing indi- 
viduals who are not licensed to practice the profession (Berry and 
Roederer, 1984: 421). 

Which point of view do attorneys in Wisconsin take? As Table 3 indi- 
cates, support for nonattorney membership is not dominant, with slightly 
less than a majority of attorneys who have not served on a disciplinary 
board believing that public representation is an asset. Nonetheless, sup- 
port was much greater among attorney members who have had an oppor- 
tunity to interact with lay members. The latter support is more important 
than the opinion of attorney nonmembers, for it is within the committees 
that lay members’ acceptance will have an impact on their effectiveness. 
From Table 3, we can also note that although there was support among at- 
torney members, the support was principally within the “agree” rather 
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TABLE 3 


Support for Lay Representation as 
an Asset for Bar Disciplinary Committees 





Lay Attorney Attorney 


Members Members Non-members 

Strongly agree 81.3% 22.8% 9.4% 
Agree 12.5 55.4. 37.9 
Neutral 6.3 8.9 26.2 
Disagree 0 7.9 19.7 
Strongly Disagree 0 5.0 6.8 
100% 1003 100% 

N = (16) (101) (351) 


than the “strongly agree” category. Lay members, on the other hand, 
strongly agree that their representation has been an asset—a striking, if 
not unexpected, contrast in intensity. 

A similar picture of mild acceptance can be gained from responses to 
a question asking lay members the extent of their acceptance by attorney 
members. Acceptance was perceived by 68.8% of the public members, 
while enthusiastic acceptance was seen by only an additional 25%. Al- 
though it might be argued that enthusiastic acceptance by attorney mem- 
bers was too much to expect, it should be noted in contrast that 42.9% of 
the public members felt the professional staff of the committees enthusias- 
tically accepted them as members, suggesting some hesitancy on the part 
of attorney members. 

Examining Table 4, it is evident that attorney members were more con- 
fident in the abilities of public members than were other attorneys. Non- 
etheless, the difference between lay members’ views and those of attorney 
members again suggests that the acceptance remains hesitant. More in line 
with Arkin (1976: 815) than Wolfram (1978: 630), as cited previously, the 
table suggests that attorney members as well as other attorneys were more 
suspicious than public members of the ability of members who are not at- 
torneys to understand technical fact situations and the Code of Profes- 
sional Responsibility, the rules by which attorneys are to be judged. On 
the other hand, both groups of attorneys were more confident that public 
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TABLE 4 


Attitudes Toward the Role of Lay Members 
on Bar Disciplinary Committees: Mean Scale Scores? 





Lay Attorney Attorney 
Members Members = Non-Members 

Nonattorneys understand the 
Fact Situations as well as 
attorneys 4.44 3.23 2.76 
Nonattorneys understand Code 
of Professional Responsibility 4.44 3.67 3.20 
Nonattorneys bring different 
Points of View 4.44 3.92 4.08 
Nonattorneys serve more than 
a Symbolic Role 4.25 3.70 3.45 
Nonattorneys on the committee 
increased public faith in the 


discipline process 4.44 3.96 3,69? 


a. Scores based on 5-point scale, with 5 being greatest agreement and 0 being greatest disagreement with the 
statement. 
b. p > .05. All other differences significant at p < .05. 


members bring a different point of view, increasing public confidence in 
the process, and play more than a symbolic role, although for the latter at- 
torneys had slightly less confidence. In contrast, public members have 
more confidence in their role and ability on all dimensions named. 


ACTIVITIES OF LAY MEMBERS 
ON COMMITTEES 


In understanding the role of lay representatives, a primary question is 
the degree to which lay members actively participate in the committee’s 
work. To what extent do public members feel sufficiently competent to 
take part? Are there areas in which they feel less competent than the 
professional members? Public members, in response to questions com- 
paring their competence to that of attorneys, universally indicated equa! 
abilities with attorneys in understanding investigations, presentation of 
complaints, and committee deliberations. On the other hand, 25% felt less 
competent than attorneys in presenting findings of investigations, 37.5% 
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felt less competent in conducting investigations, 18.8% felt less com- 
petent in questioning witnesses at hearings, and 25% felt less competent 
in presenting their own positions during deliberations—the more activist 
aspects of service. 

These results are not surprising, as public members see themselves as 
competent in more passive activities and at a disadvantage in the more ac- 
tivist component of their positions. Public members have more confidence 
in their abilities to understand the issues once presented than in formulat- 
ing the issues to present to the committee. This is further substantiated by 
activity, as 53.5% of public members indicated not being involved in the 
conduct of investigations. This finding raises the possibility that public 
members defer to the professional members in many activities of the com- 
mittee and consequently have less influence. This would be consistent 
with the survey findings of Thain and Haydock (n.d.: 17), who indicate 
that a large percentage of public members feel they have less influence 
on the boards than others. Edith Lobe (1975: 18), a nonlawyer member of 
the Disciplinary Board of the Washington State Bar Association, ex- 
pressed the fear of being co-opted by the attorneys on the board. Because 
public members feel less capable than attorneys in activist roles, they may 
defer to the professionals. This difference may very well lead to coopta- 
tion, especially in view of the previously stated finding that public mem- 
bers serve on boards largely out of community service motivations rather 
than consumer activist orientations. 


IMPACT ON THE BOARD 


According to Wolfram (1978: 630), it is the fear of attorneys that non- 
attorneys will apply a different value system to complaints brought before 
the committee that motivates attorneys to oppose the inclusion of non- 
lawyers on these committees. Arguments of superior knowledge and supe- 
rior understanding divert us from the true rationale of exclusivity, 
according to Wolfram. 

This fear that a different value system will be used to judge attorneys’ 
transgressions, a value system more consumer or client oriented, is not ill 
conceived when viewed in the context of many statements made in sup- 
port of public representation. Thain and Haydock (n.d.: 8-9), in summariz- 
ing the arguments typically advanced for public representation, suggest 
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that the perception is that the lay representative will bring a different point 
of view to the proceedings. The data presented here in Table 4 show that 
lay and attorney members as well as other attorneys accept this different 
perspective argument. 

Edith Lobe (1975: 18), in reflecting on her service as a lay member, 
found the. following specific differences between her perspective and that 
of the attorneys: 


(1) Certain breaches in attorney “etiquette,” such as minor procedural trespas- 
ses, didn’t offend her as much as they offended attorneys on the board. 

(2) Lawyers manifested more empathy with attorneys who are negligent: A 
“this could happen to me” reaction was strong. 

(3) Whenattorneys were accused of being negligent or dishonest with clients’ 
funds, outrage and disgust characterized both attorney and public mem- 
bers. 

(4) Lawyers were more concerned with the disciplinary procedure, leading 
to a more cautious approach to the complaints before the board. 

(5) When minor matters were presented, attorneys were more willing to dis- 
miss and wait for a more serious transgression by the same attorney, while 
Lobe identified more with the victim and wanted to see the attorney 
reprimanded. 


Whether these differences lead to different decisions and penalty 
recommendations needs empirical investigation. Interestingly, bar reports 
such as the Belgrad report of the Maryland Bar state that lay members 
should be added to increase public confidence in the system (Belgrad 
et al., 1979). Nonetheless, it is not clearly evident in the Belgrad report or 
others whether there is an expectation that the addition of the public mem- 
bers would change the outcomes. Nonetheless, the tone of the Belgrad 
report suggests that the primary role of lay representation is symbolic. 

Little research is available on the decisions made by public members. 
For citizen boards, Redburn et al. (1980: 35), based on comparative 
opinion surveys, found that mandated citizen participants did not consis- 
tently represent the views of the public. Similarly, Gormley’s (1979) com- 
parison of nonbroadcasters and former broadcasters at the FCC found 
some differences, but they were not great, and they were smaller than dif- 
ferences explained by political party. Schultz (1983), in an analysis of the 
California licensure system using an interrupted time-series design, ar- 
gues that increased public member participation was not responsible for 
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changes in the activities of the boards. Impact of public members on 
Michigan boards was found to be negligible (Michigan Department of 
Licensing and Regulation, 1980). 

In assessing whether lay members of the Committees on Professional 
Responsibility would make decisions different from those of attorney 
members, lay members, attorney members, and attorney nonmembers 
were presented with twelve hypothetical fact situations involving varying 
degrees and types of ethical transgressions. Along with these, the respon- 
dents were given the standard array of penalties in order of severity used 
by the Committees on Professional Responsibility in Wisconsin. Both the 
hypotheticals and the available penalties are presented in the Appendix. 
Hypothetical fact situations are familiar to attorneys, who use them in law 
school, and have been used successfully to assess ethics of attorneys in 
past studies (Carlin, 1966; Handler, 1967). The hypotheticals used in this 
study, unlike those of Carlin (1966) and Handler (1967), test not ethical 
propriety but disposition. 

The hypothetical facts approach was-necessary because votes on ac- 
tual cases are secret and not recorded by individual. Even if voting records 
were available, the hypotheticals are useful because they allow a large 
sample; the same fact situations can be presented to members of different 
regional boards. An additional advantage of this approach over the use of 
actual votes (if they were available) is that votes on cases cast by public 
members are influenced both by the discussion of occupational members 
and by the issues of the case. The hypothetical approach permits us to 
reveal and compare judgments of the respondents untainted by interac- 
tion. If we assume that occupational members are most lenient in their 
penalty recommendations and that public members would be influenced 
to some extent by the arguments presented by occupational members in a 
real case situation, we can then expect that those penalty recommenda- 
tions given by public members in response to our hypotheticals would be 
at least as severe as or more severe than those made in actual cases, where 
voting occurs only after interaction with the occupational members. The 
data derived from our hypotheticals allow us to compare opinions of 
public and professional members, which is preferable for this study’s in- 
tent over other studies using aggregate decisions as dependent variables 
(Schneider, 1985; Schultz, 1983). - . 

Although a variety of statistical techniques can be productively em- 
ployed to handle the data, the most direct is an examination of the central 
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TABLE 5 


Median and Mode Penalty Recommendations:a Comparison 
of Lay Members, Attorney Members, and Attorney 





Hypotheticals. 
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Median Response Category 


Atty. Atty. Non- Lay Non- 
Members Members Members 
& 3 0 
5 5 +1 
6 6 +1 
5 S -1 
4 4, -1 
2 2 +1 
7 7 -1 
6 6 0 
6 6 -1 
3 3 6 
3 3 +1 
5 5 -1 
Mode Response Category 
Atty. Atty. Non- Lay Non- 
Members Members Members 
4 3 +3 
6 6 +5 
7 7 0 
5 5 -1.5 
& 4 -1.5 
1 2.5 2 
7 7 0 
& 6 G 
6 6 0 
3 3 0 
3 å +1 
7 7 -1 
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a. See Appendix for a list of the penalty recommendations, with scale scores and hypotheticals. 
+b. Plus sign.indicates more severe recommendation; minus sign indicates less severe recommendation. 
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tendency of responses of each group. The model response is particularly 
useful for this type of analysis, most productively employed where dis- 
persion of responses for each group is not large, and where the number of 
public members is small. By scaling the penalty recommendations on a 
scale of 1 being least severe (dismiss) to 7 being most severe (disbarment), 
further comparison of the groups by median response differences is pos- 
sible. Table 5 presents the mode and median responses for each of the 
hypotheticals for each group. 

Both medians and modes show that there is greater agreement between 
the attorney members and other attorneys than between public and attor- 
ney members of the committees. The consistency among attorneys is 
rather strong. Nonetheless, even though the differences between public 
members and attorneys are more frequent, both the median and modal dif- 
ferences remain small. For most differences, only one level more or less 
penalty severity is involved. But even one level could suggest different 
sentencing behavior if the difference was in a consistent direction. How- 
ever, according to the data, no such consistency presents itself. Using the 
modal response, lay members were more severe in four cases, less severe 
in three, and the same in five. In terms of medians, the data indicate that 
lay members were more severe in four cases, less severe in five, and 
recommended the same penalty in three. 

The conclusion is that attorney members are more likely to agree in 
penalty recommendations with members of the bar for a given fact situa- 
tion. This suggests that a value system is widely shared, a consequence of 
similar education and/or familiarity with real situations that parallel the 
hypotheticals. But attorneys who fear that lay members with a different 
value system will tend to recommend more severe penalties in protection 
of the consumer (client) will find, on the basis of the data presented here, 
that the fear is groundless, since lay members are about as likely to recom- 
mend less severe as more severe penalties for attorneys. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


For many years occupational licensing boards were chosen exclusive- 
ly from the profession being regulated. Within the last decade, the addi- 
tion of public members on such boards has been advocated, and in many 
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members law, requires that a majority of board members be laypersons. 
Nonetheless, little research exists as to who is appointed to these boards, 
acceptance of public members by the professionals on these boards, and 
the impact of the service of public members. This study represents an ex- 
amination of one occupational board in one state. Although limited in this 
respect, it does present findings as to the policy impact of structural 
change that warrant further investigation among other regulated groups 
in other states. 

The pattern of recruitment of lay members for Committees on Profes- 
sional Responsibility in Wisconsin does not produce a diverse group. 
Rather, those who tend to be selected are of occupational backgrounds 
closely related to attorneys. Most notable are the high number of individ- 
uals with business-financial background who typically deal with situa- 
tions similar to those faced by attorneys and who frequently interact with 
attorneys. Given their community service motivations rather than con- 
sumer (client) activist zeal, a tendency of these members to impose more 
severe penalties than attorneys on regulatory boards would not be ex- 
pected. This supposition is borne out in the data on hypotheticals. Al- 
though public and attorney members differed in penalty recommendations 
more than attorney members differed from other attorneys, the direction 
of the differences was clearly mixed. No pattern of greater disciplinary 
enforcement on the part of public members was evident. 

Although adding public members to occupational boards may have a 
symbolic value, especially in increasing the confidence of the public in 
the efficacy of these boards, the impact in changing policy outcomes, as 
it has been practiced with public members of Bar Committees on Profes- 
sional Responsibility in Wisconsin, is small. Public members did not have 
more punitive attitudes toward potential cases, nor did they participate in 
the work of the committees at the same levels as attorney members. Even 
if both of these aspects of public membership were different, the usually 
small number of public members restricts their impact. 

The larger question of whether the District Committees on Professional 
Responsibility are clientelistic and therefore less likely to discipline at- 
torneys is much more difficult and not directly addressed by this article. 
Plausibly, clientelism would result in lenient dispositions. None of the 
three groups surveyed indicated that the committees have been strict in 
their activity, which is indirect evidence suggesting the possibility of 
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clientelism. To approach it as Haug (1980: 72) does with California attor- 
neys—suggesting that because only 1% of the 3,407 complaints resulted 
in disciplinary action, protection of attorneys by attorneys exists—the evi- 
dence is suggestive, but not conclusive. Other reasons for a low discipli- 
nary rate can be argued. The number of complaints may be a function of 
the increased litigiousness of society. Those clients or patients who expe- 
rience an unsatisfactory outcome may file a malpractice complaint when 
in reality the professional involved provided adequate or outstanding ser- 
vice. The quality of professionals (Meier, 1983: 11) and validity of ethi- 
cal violation charges are difficult to determine, especially where case files 
are confidential. The evaluation of the severity of penalties imposed by 
professionals in cases where ethical violations are affirmed may be bet- 
ter evidence of protection of the occupational groups by review boards. 

The significance of the question of clientelism to the specific issue ad- 
dressed in this article is that public members were no less clientelistic than 
occupational members. On the hypotheticals (all of which were defined 
code violations), although it is a matter of judgment as to appropriate 
penalties, it can be stated that the penalty recommendations of the public 
members were not significantly different from those of the occupational 
members, and, where differences appeared, they clearly were not consis- 
tently more severe. Therefore, if public members of other licensing boards 
act as those included in this study, little impact of this structural change 
will be felt. Clientelism of the boards will not be altered simply by the ad- 
dition of public members, for the public members did not behave more 
vigorously in guarding the public interest than occupational members. In 
this case, the appointment of public members by the Bar Association it- 
self did not encourage the selection of individuals with radically different 
perspectives. Whether having governors make the appointments of public 
members, given political realities, would result in different types of indi- 
viduals being selected—perhaps individuals with a tendency toward less 
lenient disciplinary action—is an open but interesting question. Although 
the Bar Association is given a formal role in the selection process in Wis- 
consin, it should be noted that the professional organizations for other 
occupational regulation may play an informal but no less potent role. 
Comparative analysis of appointment procedures of lay representation is 
an important research topic for gaining a better perspective on the impact 
of this structural reform of regulatory boards. 
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APPENDIX: 
HYPOTHETICALS AS PRESENTED TO 


ATTORNEYS AND PUBLIC COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


The following hypothetical situations relate to violations of either the Discipli- 
nary Rules of the Code of Professional Responsibility or the Statutes of the State 
of Wisconsin. We would like you to indicate the severity of punishment you con- 
sider appropriate in each instance. We realize that the disciplinary process is com- 
plex and that the fact situations presented in this portion are grossly oversimplified 
for purposes of expedience and convenience. Please assume the following: 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 


Except where otherwise indicated, each attorney is a first offender. 

Each of the counts is “pure” (i.e., there are no multiple counts or hidden 
accusations). 

Except as presented, you know of no other adjudicated or pending actions 
in other jurisdictions evolving from this situation. 


The following are the alternative disciplinary actions available. Indicate by 


number 
scribed. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


(1) 


(2) 


the one you feel would be most appropriate in each circumstance de- 


dismissal 

dismissal with caution 
private reprimand 
public reprimand 
conditions on practice 
suspension 
disbarment 


[Hypo. A] An attorney has been convicted by a Wisconsin Circuit Court 
of a violation of Chapter 940.06 of the Wisconsin Statutes (homicide by 
reckless conduct). This violation does not relate in any way to his/her 
practice nor did it in any way jeopardize the rights or interests of his/her 
clients. 


Appropriate Disciplinary Recommendation: 


[Hypo. B] An attorney has been convicted by a Wisconsin Circuit Court 
of a violation of Chapter 943.205 of the Wisconsin Statutes (theft of trade 
secrets). This violation does not relate in any way to his/her practice nor 
did it in any way jeopardize the rights or interests of his/her clients. 


Appropriate Disciplinary Recommendation: 
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(3) [Hypo. C] Assume the same fact situation as presented in Question 2, but 


that in this case the rights or interests of his/her client were jeopardized. 


Appropriate Disciplinary Recommendation: 


(4) If the disciplinary action recommended in Question 3 is different from 


the one recommended in Question 2, please briefly explain why your 
recommendation differs. 


(5) [Hypo. D] An attorney has been found to have failed to close several es- 


tates in a timely way, which has resulted in penalties being levied. Inves- 
tigation by the District Professional Responsibility Committee has 
indicated that there is a recurring pattern of neglect of this type on the 
attorney’s part. 


Appropriate Disciplinary Recommendation: 


(6) [Hypo. E] An attorney is representing a client in a series of both civil and 


criminal cases. Investigation indicates that the attorney has refused addi- 
tional criminal representation until the client pays the attorneys for costs 
and fees incurred in the previously mentioned civil cases. The client’s 
rights have been jeopardized due to the attorney’s lack of continued rep- 
resentation in the criminal case. 


Appropriate Disciplinary Recommendation: 


(7) [Hypo. F] An attorney takes a divorce case, informing his/her client that 


the fee will be $1,000, assuming no additional complications. The client 
receives billing in excess of $2,000 with a note explaining charges for un- 
seen complications. The client was not notified of additional charges prior 
to receiving the bill. 


Appropriate Disciplinary Recommendation: 


(8) [Hypo. G] An attorney was convicted of violating Chapter 943.30 


(3) (a) of the Wisconsin Statutes (threatening to injure a juror) by a Wis- 
consin Circuit Court. The incident related to litigation in which the attor- 
ney was representing a criminal defendant. 


Appropriate Disciplinary Recommendation: 
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(9) [Hypo. H] An attorney was originally charged with violating Chap- 
ter 943.30 (3) (a) of the Wisconsin Statutes (threatening to injure a juror), 
but pleaded guilty in an arranged bargain to a violation of Chapter 946.64 
(communication with a juror) and was sentenced as a misdemeanant. 


Appropriate Disciplinary Recommendation: 


(10) [Hypo. I] An attorney is found upon investigation by a District Profes- 
sional Responsibility Committee to have commingled his/her clients’ trust 
account with his/her own funds. In sworn testimony, the attorney admitted 
the act was intentional and that he/she used the trust account to meet 
his/her operating expenses. The funds were repaid to the client but not in 
a timely manner. 


Appropriate Disciplinary Recommendation: 


(11) [Hypo. J] Assume the fact situation is the same as presented in Question 
10, but the commingling was accidental. 


Appropriate Disciplinary Recommendation: 

(12) [Hypo. K] An attorney informs his/her client that he/she will file for 
him/her in an automobile accident case, but fails to do so prior to the end 
of the statutory limitation period. The attorney claims that the press of 
other business was responsible for the error. 


Appropriate Disciplinary Recommendation: 


(13) [Hypo. L] An attorney is found guilty in a Wisconsin Circuit Court of 
bribery and conspiracy related to securing a zoning change for a client. 


Appropriate Disciplinary Recommendation: 
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This article tests the statutory coherence hypothesis, derived from the Sabatier and 
Mazmanian framework for policy implementation, within the context of the national family 
planning program. The statutory coherence hypothesis states that effective implementation 
is a function of the extent to which a statute coherently structures the implementation 
process. The equitable distribution of statutory benefits is defined as a condition of effective 
implementation. During the period of study (Fiscal Years 1976-1981), national family 
planning policy was embedded in four separate statutes. Implementation was operational- 
ized in terms of interstate variation in per capita family planning expenditures under each 
of the four grant programs. Statutory coherence scores were developed for each of the four 
enactments. The findings of this study support the statutory coherence hypothesis. Both the 
theoretical significance and the policy implications of these results are discussed. 


TESTING THE 

STATUTORY COHERENCE HYPOTHESIS 
The Implementation of Federal 

Family Planning Policy in the States 


DEBORAH R. McFARLANE 
University of Oklahoma 


It is a truism that the mere passage of legislation directed toward a public 
issue does not guarantee intended results. This fact is recognized by 
scholars, practitioners, and taxpayers alike. Public policies are imple- 
mented in complex environments; their implementation ts affected by 
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Figure 1: Variables Involved in the Implementation Process. 
SOURCE: Sabatier and Mazmanian (1983). 


many factors, including socioeconomic conditions, public support, and 
administrative behavior. This complexity is recognized in the Sabatier and 
Mazmanian conceptual framework of the implementation process. In- 
deed, this model comprises sixteen independent variables from three 
different categories that influence the implementation process (see 
Figure 1). Despite this complex environment, Sabatier and Mazmanian 
argue that “the original policymakers can affect substantially the attain- 
ment of legal objectives by utilizing the levers at their disposal to 
coherently structure the implementation process” (Mazmanian and 
Sabatier, 1983; 25). 

What are these levers at the disposal of the original policymakers? In 
the Sabatier and Mazmanian framework, these elements of statutory 
coherence include (1) precise and clearly ranked objectives, (2) incor- 
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poration of an adequate causal theory, (3) provision of adequate funds for 
implementing organizations, (4) hierarchical integration within and 
among implementing institutions, (5) favorable decision rules for im- 
plementing organizations, (6) commitment of implementing agencies/ 
officials, and (7) opportunities for formal participation by supporters of 
statutory objectives (Sabatier and Mazmanian, 1981: 3-35; Mazmanian 
and Sabatier, 1983: 18-48). Indeed, the major contribution of that 
framework was its attempt to specify a number of legal objectives that 
could affect the implementation process. The statutory coherence hypoth- 
esis can be deduced from this model; that is, effective implementation is 
a function of the extent to which the above conditions are met (i.e., 
statutory coherence). 

Within most regulatory and distributory policies, there is an inherent 
assumption, if not an explicit mandate, that implementation will occur 
evenly across jurisdictions. Although this point is not specifically 
addressed in the Sabatier and Mazmanian framework, the equitable 
distribution of statutory benefits or effects generally can be considered a 
condition of effective implementation. For example, effective implemen- 
tation of policy in pollution control would imply that similar. standards 
had been enforced throughout the target area. Similarly, effective 
implementation of a distributory social welfare policy would imply that 
benefits were equally accessible to all persons in the target population. 

The purpose of this article is to test the statutory coherence hypothesis 
within the context of interjurisdictional variation. Is interjurisdictional 
variation in program implementation a function of statutory coherence? 
In other words, can policymakers structure statutes so that interjurisdic- 
tional variation in policy outputs is minimized? The first section reviews 
four empirical studies that have addressed the Sabatier and Mazmanian 
framework, if not the statutory coherence hypothesis directly. Drawing 
from the findings of these studies, a-policy prototype for testing the 
statutory coherence hypothesis within the context of interjurisdictional 
variation is developed. The second section describes the multistatutory 
national family planning program, a policy area that satisfies the criteria 
developed in the first section, thus providing a “natural experiment.” The 
third section tests whether interstate variation in policy outputs is related 
directly to statutory coherence. Finally, the theoretical and policy 
implications of these findings are discussed. 
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OTHER EMPIRICAL STUDIES 


Several empirical studies have addressed the Sabatier and Mazmanian 
framework, if not specifically the statutory coherence hypothesis (Sabatier, 
1986). Four of these studies are discussed below. Each has provided evidence 
to support the hypothesis, expanded or clarified the conceptual framework, 
and contributed to the development of methodology. 

The major contribution of the Rosenbaum (1981) study to the statutory 
coherence hypothesis was methodological. This study compared state 
wetlands regulation laws and demonstrated that different components of 
Statutory structure were measurable. Ordinal scales for eight statutory 
variables were constructed and used to rate 16 state laws. The results 
showed a great deal of variation among the statutes. Even though this 
study did not test the relationship between variation in statutory structure 
and variation in implementation outcomes, there was “impressionistic 
evidence” to indicate support for the statutory coherence hypothesis. 

In their study on the local implementation of federal grants for social 
programs, Browning et al. (1981) assessed implementation tn terms of 
city government responsiveness to the interests of minority groups. By 
comparing five cities that had a Model Cities program to five cities that 
did not, they first established that the program created by this federal 
statute contributed to minority mobilization, but was neither “necessary” 
nor “sufficient” to achieve this legislative goal. In the second part of the 
study, they tested whether the strength of the statute (i.e., statutory 
coherence) influenced local implementation by comparing the outputs of 
implementation of three grant programs, each of which was implemented 
in five cities. Findings from this phase of the study supported the statutory 
coherence hypothesis; that is, “grants characterized by strong statutes 
directed toward benefiting minorities resulted in more effective im- 
plementation.” However, in terms of the entire framework, Browning 
et al. pointed out that “local, nonstatutory variables are more important 
than Sabatier and Mazmanian suggest.” In order to assess more complete- 
ly the effects of statutory coherence, Browning et al. recommended that 
program results should be studied over time. 

Sabatier and Klosterman (1981) tested the statutory coherence hypoth- 
esis in a controlled comparison of the implementation of the original 
McAteer-Petris Act (1965-1968) and its amended version (1970-1972), 
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which authorized the San Francisco Bay and Conservation Development 
Commission. The nonstatutory variables remained constant during both 
periods, thus allowing for a controlled comparison design. Several 
dependent variables corresponding to different statutory goals were used 
to represent effective implementation. Again, the statutory coherence 
hypothesis was largely supported, though they did find “that agency 
officials are not guided entirely by their legal mandate.” Although this 
study 1s important both methodologically and theoretically, it did not 
address interjurisdictional variation in program implementation. 

Bullock (1981) examined the Sabatier and Mazmanian model within 
the context of four different federal programs concerned with equal 
education opportunities in the public schools: (1) school desegregation in 
the South, (2) school desegregation in the North, (3) the desegregation of 
Latinos, and (4) efforts to reduce second-generation discrimination. First, 
the success of each program in achieving effective implementation was 
assessed. Next, the extent to which each program satisfied the conditions 
of effective implementation and tractability was established. Bullock’s 
findings provide support for the statutory coherence hypothesis: “For a 
number of variables that they (Sabatier and Mazmanian) identified, there 
does appear to be at least a rough relationship with implementation 
success.” He concluded by speculating about the relative importance of 
the independent variables, citing four statutory variables as particularly 
critical: (1) clear standards or objectives, (2) agency support, (3) favor- 
able decision rules, and (4) committed agency officials. Bullock conceded 
that such speculation was based on intuition; the study design here did not 
permit the partitioning of statutory effects from tractability and non- 
statutory variables. 

Previous studies have provided support for the statutory coherence 
hypothesis, but none of these has treated interjurisdictional variation as a 
condition of effective implementation. An ideal test of the statutory 
coherence hypothesis within the context of interjurisdictional variation 
should be conducted on a tractable policy area that has been addressed by 
several statutes over the same period of time and implemented in different 
jurisdictions. Within jurisdictions, each of the statutes should face similar 
nonstatutory pressures. This design would allow the partitioning of effects 
according to the degree of statutory coherence. 
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THE FEDERAL FAMILY PLANNING PROGRAM 


The federal family planning program provides an example of a 
tractable policy area that has been addressed by several statutes over the 
same period of time and implemented in several jurisdictions. Moreover, 
each statute faced similar nonstatutory pressures with respect to family 
planning as did the other statutes being implemented in the same state. 
From fiscal years 1976-1981, national family planning policy was 
embedded in four separate statutes: Title V of the Social Security Act (the 
maternal and child health block grant); Title X of the Public Health 
Service Act (originally the Family Planning and Population Research Act 
of 1970); Title XIX of the Social Security Act (Medicaid); and Title XX 
of the Social Security Act (the social services block grant). Each of these 
statutes was implemented in all of the states.! Characteristics of each of 
these statutes are summarized in Table 2. Among these four statutes, there 
were different mandates for grant mechanisms, administrative authority, 
and responsibilities for the states. Table 3 shows the dollar and percentage 
contributions of each of these statutes to all federal expenditures for family 
planning. 


THE STATUTES 


Title X was enacted in December 1970. Although it was authorized at 
a level at which it would dominate other federal funding sources, clearly 
Congress did not intend for Title X alone to achieve the national goal of 
ensuring that family planning services and information would be made 
available to all Americans. Instead, Title X was intended to spearhead that 
effort. This statute established an Office of Population Affairs (OPA) that 
was intended to serve as “a primary focus within the Federal Government 
on matters pertaining to population research and family planning.” The 
OPA was to be under the direction of a Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Population Affairs (DASPA) who would carry out the secretary’s? 
functions with respect to family planning services and planning research 
(U.S. Office of Population Affairs, 1979). Congressional intent was 
clear—a single national policy was to be implemented through several 
federal statutes. During the period of study, Title X funds composed 
between 34 and 48% of all federal expenditures for family planning. This 
legislation mandated federal administration of the family planning 
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TABLE 3 


Expenditures for Family Planning Services by Source of 
Funding ($ million) and Percentage? Contribution to Federal 





Outlays (Fiscal Years 1976-1981) 


1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 
Title V $20.2 $241 $194 $203 $21.4 $ 222 
(8%) (8%) (6%) (7%) (7%) (6%) 
Title X $ 89.0 $105.7 $129.1 $126.7 $152.2 $150.9 
(36%) (34%) (43%) (42%) (48%) (44%) 
Title XIX $100.2 $127.4 $83.0 $744 $ 691 $ 89.7 
(40%) (41%) (28%) (25%) (22%) (26%) 
Title XX $396 $53.5 $68.7 $781 $728 $ 788 
(16%) (17%) (23%) (26%) (23%) (23%) 
Total $249.0 $310.7 $300.2 $299.5 $315.5 $341.6 


SOURCE: The Alan Guttmacher Institute 
a, Because of rounding, percentages may not sum to 100% 


services grants. These grants were monitored by the 10 regional offices 
of the Public Health Service, which awarded grants on a competitive basis 
to projects that ranged in size from single clinic sites to statewide 
programs. The role of state governments was not specified here, although 
state agencies (e.g., state health departments) were certainly eligible to 
apply for and compete with other state agencies for family planning 
service grants. 

Title V of the Social Security Act contributed between 6 and 8% of all 
federal family planning funds for each of the years of the study. This 
Statute required that these formula funds be awarded to state health 
departments, and also stipulated that nationally at least 6% of all Title V 
service funds had to be spent on family planning. Because the 6% 
requirement did not apply to individual state Maternal and Child Health 
block grants, state health departments had almost complete discretion in 
how these funds were to be spent. 

Title XTX of the Social Security Act (Medicaid)—legislation intended 
to make health care more accessible for low-income persons—-was passed 
in 1965. Under this program, the federal government reimbursed states 
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for medical services provided to eligible persons. The federal reimburse- 
ment rate was determined by a complex formula that established different 
reimbursement rates for individual states ranging from 50 to 83%. In 1972, 
Congress enacted two important changes designed to encourage states to 
fund family planning services through this program. First, family planning 
was made a required service for all state Medicaid plans. Second, the rate 
of federal reimbursement to all states for family planning services was 
‘increased to 90%. During the period of study (FY 76-81), Medicaid 
accounted for 22 to 41% of all expenditures for family planning services. 
Medicaid funds were administered by state-designated agencies, usually 
welfare departments. Overall, states had a great deal of discretion in how 
to treat family planning under the Medicaid program; each state deter- 
mined its eligibility criteria and defined what services family planning 
would comprise. 

Title XX of the Social Security Act, the Social Services block grant, 
was enacted in 1975 and implemented in fiscal 1976, replacing Title IV-A. 
Through this mechanism, federal funds for social services were awarded 
to states based on their respective populations. As with Title XIX, family 
planning was a required service, and such services purchased through this 
mechanism received a favorable federal match. Whereas all other services 
(except for day care) were reimbursed by the federal government at 75% 
of the cost to the states, reimbursement for family planning was 90%. 
From 1976 to 1981, Title XX funds accounted for 16 to 26% of all federal 
expenditures for family planning. States had many options in the 
implementation of this program, including determination of eligibility and 
the range of services to be provided. 


TRACTABILITY 


By 1976, family planning could be considered a tractable social issue. 
Tractability refers to the solvability of the problem being addressed, 
including (a) technical difficulties, (b) diversity of proscribed behavior, 
(c) the percentage of the total population that the target group represents, 
and (d) the extent of behavioral change required. First, contraceptive 
methods were highly effective (Hatcher et al., 1980: 4). Second, there 
were widely accepted professional standards for the range of social and 
clinical services that family planning comprises (Hatcher et al., 1980). 
Third, the use of reliable contraceptive methods was widespread among 
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middle- and upper-income families (Westoff and Ryder, 1969); therefore, 
the target population for public programs was easily defined. Moreover, 
most low-income women wanted to control their fertility, and they did so 
if services and information were made available (Dryfoos, 1973). 


NONSTATUTORY VARIABLES 


To a large extent, the nonstatutory variables that affected the im- 
plementation of family planning policy were the same within each state. 
Obviously, there were marked differences among the states in socio- 
economic conditions; in public support for family planning; in the 
attitudes and resources of constituency groups, especially religious groups 
(National Council of Churches, 1980); in support from sovereigns;? and 
in the commitment and leadership skill of implementing officials. 
However, within individual states, nonstatutory factors that influenced 
family planning implementation were focused more on the issue itself 
than on individual statutes. At the state level, active constituency groups 
both supported and opposed family planning. Both types of groups were 
aware of the multistatutory structure of family planning policy; the 
national advocacy and opposition groups regularly provided information 
and tactics to state groups. Moreover, the state laws that influence the 
implementation of federal family planning policy were directed toward 
the issue and not toward individual federal statutes (Bush, 1983). With a 
less controversial topic, one might have expected that the nonstatutory 
variables affecting each of the statutes would have been relatively more 
influential in program implementation. However, family planning was a 
very salient issue; its implementation did not often reflect the incremen- 
talism of other policies. 


APPLICATION OF THE 
SABATIER AND MAZMANIAN FRAMEWORK 


Because the tractability and nonstatutory variables were relatively 
constant within individual states, the national family planning program 
provided the basis for a quasi-experiment* with which to test the effect of 
statutory construction on program implementation. Specifically, the 
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hypothesis that was tested was that interstate variation in program 
implementation is a function of statutory coherence. 


THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE: INTERSTATE VARIATION 


The singular most important goal in U.S. family planning policy was 
to make family planning services available to all Americans who would 
not otherwise receive them (PL 91-572). Since most middle-class persons 
already had access to affective contraception (U.S. Commission on 
Population Growth and the American Future, 1972), this policy was 
directed toward low-income persons, who in the absence of a government 
program would not have received these services. “Making services 
available to all Americans who would not otherwise receive them” 
implied that services would be distributed similarly across jurisdictions 
to low-income Americans. In other words, if the policy were implemented 
effectively, low-income persons in one state would be just as likely to 
receive publicly subsidized family planning services as those in another 
State. 

Target populations for publicly subsidized family planning services 
were estimated for every state using a well-defined and widely accepted 
methodology. These target populations, usually called “women in need” 
(WIN), are composed of low-income,’ fecund, sexually active women 
who do not have access to other family planned services. “Met need” 
refers to the percentage of WIN who are served by an organized family 
planning program (Dryfoos, 1973, 1975). 

An ideal way to compare how effective each statute was in producing 
equitable results among the states would be to analyze the variance in 
states’ met needs by statutes. However, data are not available for publicly 
subsidized patients served by source of funding (McFarlane, 1987). In 
fact, most family planning providers had multiple sources of funds that 
were combined at the project level, so that individual patients were often 
supported by a mix of funds. : 

Expenditures for family planning were available by state (McFarlane, 
1985). Because funds are spent largely for low-income women (Torres 
and Forrest, 1985), expenditures per woman in need were a good proxy 
for program effort. The variance in state expenditures per woman in need 
by source of funding would measure the effectiveness of each statute in 
producing equitable results among the states. This measure represents the 
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TABLE 4 


State Family Planning Expenditures per Woman in Need 
(Fiscal Year 1978) 








State Title V Title X Title XIX Title XX 
Alabama $0.46 $20.16 $4.40 $0.25 
Alaska 1.90 25.70 18.20 0.00 
Arizona 8.35 37.29 0.00 5.92 
Arkansas 0.15 26.49 1.40 1.51 
California 0.11 17.68 19.05 7.84 
Colorado 0.89 19.55 7.38 0.76 
Connecticut 1.27 25.80 7.41 17.65 
Delaware 0.93 32.14 9.64 2.00 
Florida 1.71 18.91 3.14 20.78 
Georgia 1.27 19.84 7.98 7.54 
Hawaii 8.32 40.86 26.73 27.64 
idaho 3.46 19.69 3.50 16.96 
illinois 4.51 18.94 16.88 9.58 
Indiana 12.84 22.12 12.96 1.32 
lowa 2.03 19.36 15.58 §.89 
Kansas 0.82 20.00 8.78 2.21 
Kentucky 2.57 19.73 10.48 2.25 
Louisiana 7.07 7.21 7.48 12.59 
Maine 0.00 19.34 20.29 13.77 
Maryland 3.38 19.69 22.07 9.17 
Massachusetts 0.79 23.86 15.28 4.31 
Michigan 4.09 23.28 45.29 1.81 
Minnesota 3.68 16.50 18.43 2.13 
Mississippi 0.38 20.07 87.52 4.80 
Missouri 3.08 23.56 7.08 13.61 
Montana 2.52 34.48 7.24 10.20 
Nebraska 5.02 25.40 7.82 0.44 
Nevada 0.77 49.08 16.00 3.69 
New Hampshire 0.88 24.00 10.18 31.29 
New Jersey 3.19 32.39 19.61 45.65 
New Mexico NLA. 37.77 1.46 9.43 
New York 1.73 18.34 23.23 3.91 
North Carolina 2.24 16.94 8.55 15.53 
North Dakota 1.38 23.21 4.42 1.79 
Ohio 6.07 20.08 15.40 8.00 
Oklahoma 7.76 26.29 2.15 0.30 
Oregon 3.84 21.12 24.05 37.17 
Pennsylvania 1.94 23.32 617 11.64 


Rhode Island 0.26 14.17 19.00 5.26 
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TABLE 4 Continued 


State Title V Title X Title XIX Title XX 
South Carolina 2.58 27.47 11.39 7.11 
South Dakota 0.71 19.86 2.82 0.25 
Tennessee 2.60 21.70 13.97 14.28 
Texas 6.66 19.60 5.70 30.42 
Utah 0.00 23.46 5.89 1.03 
Vermont 0.07 25,71 64.29 20.43 
Virginia -> 2.88 12.61 7.52 24.23 
Washington 2.53 50.28 21.18 3.78 
West Virginia 0.00 13.92 3.50 12.22 
Wisconsin 8.47 13.41 30.80 2.64 
Wyoming 0.60 36.40 6.10 5.10 


first variable in the five stages of implementation in the Sabatier and 
Mazmanian model. 

Within each of the statutes, there was a great deal of variation in 
adjusted state expenditures for family planning. Table 4 shows these 
expenditures by state for fiscal 1978. Title V family planning expenditures 
per woman in need range from Q in two states (Maine and West Virginia) 
to $12.84 in Indiana. Title X adjusted expenditures were lowest in 
Louisiana ($7.21) but rose to $50.28 per woman in need in the state of 
Washington. Under Title XIX, nine states spent less than $5.00 per woman 
in need (Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, and West Virginia), while nine spent more than 
$20.00 (Hawaii, Michigan, Mississippi, New York, Oregon, Vermont, 
Washington, and Wisconsin). Title XX showed a similar range: Five 
states spent less than $1.00 per WIN on family planning (Alaska, 
California, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and South Dakota), while five states 
spent more than $25.00 (Hawaii, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Oregon, 
and Texas). 

The overall variation in state family planning expenditures per 
respective target population is shown in terms of coefficients of variation 
in Table 5 (Ott, 1977).© The larger coefficients show more variation in 
state-adjusted family planning expenditures than do the smaller ones. 
Title X consistently showed the least variation in all the years of the study, 
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TABLE 5 


State Family Planning Expenditures per Woman in Need 
(Fiscal Years 1976-1981): Coefficients of Variation and Mean 


Expenditures 





Title 1976 1977 1978 1979 1989 1981 1976-1981 
Title V n= 48 n= 47 n= 49 n= 44 n= 49 n= 49 
100.2 104.4 99.6 100.0 117.8 140.8 110.5 
$3.29 $3.46 $2.83 $3.59 $3.14 $3.57 $3.30 
Title X n= 50 n= 50 n=50 n= 50 n= 50 n= 50 
35.8 34.8 36.1 36.9 34.3 29.4 34.6 
$16.08 $19.85 $23.78 $22.84 $27.75 $27.44 $22.96 
Title XIX n= 50 m= 50 n= 50 n= 44 n= 44 m= 44 
103.3 108.2 105.6 123.3 88.5 88.3 102.9 
$13.34 $17.50 $14.71 $14.88 $1048 $13.71 $14.10 
Title XX n= 41 n= 42 n=50 n=46 n= 49 n= 49 
118.8 92.4 104.3 111.8 99.9 104.0 105.2 
$7.58 $9.65 $11.63 $9.67 $10.23 $93.79 


$9.98 





SOURCE: Alan Guttmacher Institute 


with its coefficients of variation ranging from 29.4 in fiscal 1981 to 36.9 
in fiscal 1979. 


THE INDEPENDENT VARIABLES: STATUTORY COHERENCE 


While recognizing the many factors not related to the actual construc- 
tion of policies affect the attainment of policy objectives, Sabatier and 
Mazmanian have argued that the characteristics of the policies themselves 
greatly influence the attainment of policy objectives. These characteristics 
are divided into seven policy variables: (1) precise and clearly ranked 
objectives (2) incorporation of adequate causal theory, (3) adequate 
funding, (4) hierarchical integration, (5) favorable decision rules, 
(6) committed implementing officials, and (7) formal access by suppor- 
tive outsiders. The following section discusses each of the statutory 
variables and measures whether or not the statutes adhere to the concepts 
associated with these variables. It should be noted that measures were 
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developed so that the criterion that reflected more statutory coherency was 
assigned the higher score. 

(1) Precision and clear ranking of policy objectives. The first concept 
underlying this statutory variable is the precision of policy objectives. 
Clear objectives “serve as a resource to actors both inside and outside the 
implementing institutions who perceive discrepancies between agency 
outputs and those objectives” (Mazmanian and Sabatier, 1983: 25). For 
example, the implementation of a family planning program would be 
subject to much less interpretation by the implementing agencies if the 
target population, services to be provided, and eligibility criteria were 
specified in the legislation. The indicators and concomitant measures for 
this dimension of the variables are the following: 


Precision of Policy Objectives 
Target Population Specified (1) Not Specified (0) 
Eligibility Specified (1) Not Specified (0) 
Services to be Provided Specified (1) Not Specified (0) 


Closely related to the specificity or precision of statutory objectives is 
the ranking that the new objectives are given within the totality of the 
implementing agency’s programs. “If this is not done, the new directives 
are likely to be delayed and accorded low priority as they are incorporated 
into the agency’s programs” (Mazmanian and Sabatier, 1983: 25-26). This 
dimension of the variable is measured below. 


Agency Ranking 
Specified (1) Not Specified (0) 


In spite of the conceptual importance of the ranking concept, none of the 
four statutes specified a ranking for family planning. The closest that any 
of these came to the inclusion of the ranking concept was Title V, which 
required that 6% of the total amount appropriated under this statute must 
be spent for family planning services. The 6% applied to the program 
nationally, not on a state-by-state basis. Effectively then, individual state 
health departments did not have to assign a specific ranking to family 
planning. 

(2) Adequacy of causal theory. The second variable utilized in the test 
of the structural coherency of the pertinent statute is the validity of the 
causal theory incorporated into the statute. 
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An adequate causal theory requires that 1) the principal causal linkages 
between government interventions and the attainment of program objec- 
tives be clearly understood, and 2) that the officials responsible for 
implementing the program have jurisdiction over a sufficient number of 
critical linkages to actually attain the objectives [Mazmanian and Sabatier, 
1983: 26-27]. 


The feasibility of the objectives of each statutes is the first dimension of 
this variable. This concept was measured as follows: 


Casual Linkages 
Well Understood (1) Not Well Understood (0) 


The causal linkages between Title X and the attainment of program 
objectives were well understood. One of the major objectives of the Title 
X legislation was to make “comprehensive, voluntary family planning 
available to all persons” (PL 91-572). Contraceptive technology was very 
effective by 1970, and at that time, there was already much evidence to 
show that low-income women in the United States would utilize birth 
control if family planning services were made available (Harkavy et al., 
1969). 

With the exception of Title XIX, the linkage between government 
intervention and the attainment of program objectives was not as well 
understood for the other statutes. The purpose of the Title V was “to extend 
and improve the .. . services for reducing infant mortality and otherwise 
promoting the health of mothers and children.” The causal linkages for 
health alone are not wel] established, much less what the most effective 
government intervention would be. Title XX, which incorporated and 
revised the social service program formerly authorized under Title IV-A, 
was enacted to enable the poor or near poor to remain or become 
self-sufficient. Like many antipoverty programs, the causality chain was 
not well understood (Manhattan Institute, 1985). Finally, the purpose of 
Title XIX (Medicaid) was to pay for medical care for certain characteris- 
tics of individuals. There was no complex chain of causality here—the 
state simply paid for specific health services for certain categories of 
impoverished persons (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1979). 

Whether or not officials have jurisdiction over a sufficient number of 
the critical linkages actually to attain the objectives was the second 
concept in the causal validity variable. Although this is a logical deduction 
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from the first concept (whether or not the principal causal linkages 
between government objectives and the attainment of program objectives 
is well understood), it cannot be measured when the chain of causality 
itself is not understood. Because this concept was applicable only to two 
of the four statutes, no measure was developed. 

(3) Adequate funding. Money is obviously important for any program. 
In general, a threshold level of funding is necessary if there is to be any 
possibility of achieving policy objectives. An inadequate level can doom 
a program before it begins. Conversely, an adequate level can help, but it 
cannot guarantee that a program gets off to a decent start (Mazmanian and 
Sabatier, 1983: 26). Normally, the operationalization of financial resour- 
ces would be construed as the total or the adequacy of the financial 
government to the states. However, this measure is very close to the 
dependent variable, that is, expenditures per woman in need. This case 
suggests a revision in the Sabatier and Mazmanian framework: In cases 
in which the principal policy output is per capita expenditures, then 
financial resources should be omitted as an independent variable. 

(4) Extent of hierarchical integration within and among implementing 
agencies. One of the best-documented findings in the implementation 
literature is the difficulty of obtaining coordinated action within any given 
agency and among the numerous semiautonomous organizations involved 
in implementation efforts. This problem is especially acute in the federal 
policies that rely on state and local organizations for carrying out the 
details of program delivery in a very heterogeneous system (Sabatier and 
Mazmanian, 1981: 11-12). This decentralized approach to the implemen- 
tation of a national policy means that another layer of bargaining, hence 
contingencies, is introduced (Stein, 1984). 

Title X awarded grants directly to family planning projects, while the 
other three statutes were mandated to fund state agencies. Ceteris paribus, 
one would expect more variation in the implementation of programs 
administered by 50 state agencies than those that are federally adminis- 
tered. This variable was measured as follows: 


State Administration Mandated 
No (1) Yes (0) 


(5) Favorable decision rules. In addition to providing clear and 
consistent objectives; few veto points, and adequate incentives for 
compliance, a statute can further the implementation process by stipulat- 
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ing the formal decision rules of the implementing agencies (Mazmanian 
and Sabatier, 1983: 27-28). The cumbersome registration procedures and 
eligibility criteria of many health care providers deter many low-income 
women from seeking or returning to family planning services (Reynolds, 
1970). Moreover, many low-income women, especially very young 
women (who compose a significant proportion of the target population) 
have difficulty documenting income levels. Two of the enactments 
recognized these difficulties and addressed them in their regulations for 
implementing agencies. Title X mandated that agencies cannot deny 
services to anyone on the basis of age, marital status, or income. Title XX 
regulations allowed eligibility to be established by the mere declaration 
of low income by the applicant. This variable was measured below. 


Favorable Decision Rules 
Yes (1) No (0) 


(6) Assignment to implementing agencies/officials committed to 
statutory objectives. No matter how well a statute structures the formal 
decision process, the attainment of its objectives is unlikely unless 
officials in the managing organizations are strongly committed to the 
attainment of those objectives. While recognizing that “there are a number 
of ways in which the framers of statutes can reasonably assure that 
implementing officials have the requisite commitment to statutory 
objectives,” Sabatier and Mazmanian emphasize assignment to agencies 
the organizational goals of which are consistent with the policy that 
therefore will give the new program high priority. The likelihood of an 
implementing agency having goals that are consistent with the statute is 
maximized when a new agency is created specifically to administer the 
statute. Similarly, the assignment of implementation to a prestigious 
existing agency that perceives the mandate to be compatible with its 
traditional orientation will also contribute to effective implementation 
(Mazmanian and Sabatier, 1983: 28). 

Only one of the four statutes, Title X, permitted the assignment of funds 
to new agencies. Moreover, Title X grants were awarded to agencies on 
a competitive basis. This type of administrative arrangement enhanced 
the opportunity for agencies and officials whose goals were consistent 
with Title X actually to implement this program. Title V had to be 
administered by state health departments, Title XX mandated administra- 
tion by state welfare departments, and states had the option of adminis- 
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tering Title XIX through either their welfare or health departments. For 
the most part, neither state health nor state welfare departments were 
supportive of family planning (Weinberg, 1974), thus they were unlikely 
to recruit officials that were strongly supportive of this program. This 
dimension was scored (0) if there was no opportunity for assignment to a 
new agency, and (1) if there was an opportunity for assignment to a new 
agency. 

(7) Formal access by outsiders. Not only can a policy structure the 
implementation process through the design characteristics of implement- 
ing organizations, but it can also affect the participation of two groups of 
actors external to those institutions: “(a) the potential beneficiaries and 
target groups of the program, and (b) the legislative, executive, and 
judicial sovereigns of the agencies” (Mazmanian and Sabatier, 1983: 
28-30). Of the four statutes, only Title X was biased toward supporters of 
statutory objectives. At the project level, Title X requires that consumers 
make up at least 50% of the policymaking board. On the national level, 
Title X requires that a 5-year report be sent to Congress each year giving 
the program visibility and maintaining the oversight of the legislative 
“sovereigns.” This access concept was measured as follows: 


Access for External Supporters 
Yes (1) No (0) 


A composite statutory coherence score was developed from the 
weighted measures of each of the statutory variables. Because the first 
variable had more than one measure, these measures have been adjusted 
so that each statutory variable is given equal weight. Title X received the 
highest statutory coherence score (5.75), followed by Titles XX, XIX, 
and V. 


TESTING THE STATUTORY COHERENCE HYPOTHESIS 


The statutory coherence hypothesis states that effective implementa- 
tion is a function of the extent to which a statute coherently structures the 
implementation process. Interstate variance in per capita family planning 
expenditure under each of the four statutes was used to assess outputs of 
the implementation process. The weighted scores for statutory coherence 
are shown in Table 6. The statutory coherence hypothesis suggests the 
following operational hypothesis: 
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An inverse relationship should exist between measures of statutory 
coherence and interstate variation in implementation. 


FINDINGS 


The results of linear bivariate regression (R* = .88) showed a 
significant relationship between the statutory coherence scores and the 
coefficients of variation. In this case, statutory coherence was a powerful 
predictor of subsequent implementation. The Bonnferroni test dem- 
onstrated a significant difference (alpha = .05) between the coefficients 
of variation measuring Title X implementation and those for Titles V, 
XIX, and XX. However, no significant difference was detected among 
the latter three. In other words, the policy outputs of Title X—the most 
coherent statute—were much more evenly distributed among the states 
than were the policy outputs of Titles V, XIX, and XX. 


DISCUSSION 


The findings of this study support the statutory coherence hypothesis, 
specifically that the extent of interstate variation in the implementation of 
federal statutes is a function of the extent to which different statutes have 
coherently structured the implementation process. Among the four grant 
programs analyzed, the statute showing the most coherence, Title X, also 
demonstrated significantly less variation in implementation outputs than 
did the others. Before discussing the significance of these findings, two 
caveats in the study design are addressed. 

First, this study focused on the first of five dependent variables in the 
Sabatier and Mazmanian model, the policy outputs of implementing 
agencies. Expenditures per woman in need were used to measure policy 
outputs because (1) the data were available, and (2) they were substan- 
tively linked to the second and third stages in the implementation process. 
Even though it represents only the first of five stages of implementation, 
the measure used here was an important and tangible precursor to the 
following stages.’ 

second, the quasi-experimental design utilized by this study was based 
on two major assumptions: (1) that family planning was a tractable issue, 
and (2) that within individual states, nonstatutory variables were relative- 
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ly constant for the different statutes. The tractability of family planning 
has been demonstrated both technologically and programmatically 
(Hatcher et al., 1980; Cutright and Jaffe, 1976). During the period of 
study, family planning issues were highly politicized around the issues, 
not around individual statutes. It is conceivable that nonstatutory variables 
may have varied for different statutes within the same state, but our 
assertion remains that this situation would be an exception and not the 
norm. Even if the nonstatutory consistency assumption is relaxed, the 
relationship between interstate variation and statutory coherence is too 
strong to reject the statutory coherence hypothesis. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF STUDY TO FRAMEWORK 


Not only does this study contribute additional support for the Sabatier 
and Mazmanian model, it also expands the application of the model. First, 
this is only the second quantitative test of the statutory coherence 
hypothesis; the first was the Sabatier and Klosterman study of the San 
Francisco Bay and Conservation Development Commission. Second, it is 
the first quantitative test of this hypothesis across a large number of 
jurisdictions. Third, the concept of effective implementation has been 
extended to include how evenly benefits are distributed. Interjurisdiction- 
al variation is an important component of effective policy implementa- 
tion. Policymakers are concerned not only with the quantity of policy 
outputs, but also in how evenly benefits are distributed or regulations are 
enforced. Fourth, this study applies the statutory coherence hypothesis in 
the context of interjurisdictional variation to distributory policy at the 
federal level. Apparently, national policymakers can influence how 
evenly benefits are distributed to the target populations in the states. 


METHODOLOGICAL ISSUES 


While these findings strongly support the statutory coherence hypoth- 
esis, this study also underscores the need for further development of the 
Sabatier and Mazmanian conceptual framework. As other researchers 
have reported (Browning et al., 1981: 143), the operationalization of 
several of the independent variables was problematic. Admittedly, the 
measures utilized were crude, for example, the aggregate statutory 
coherence scores did not show a difference between Titles XIX and XX. 
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Moreover, there is considerable distance between the measures employed 
and the broad concepts embodied in the statutory variables. In this case, 
the results are clear enough so that these issues do not pose a serious 
validity problem for the study. Nevertheless, further refinement is needed. 
As discussed earlier, Rosenbaum’s work on scaling regulatory policies is 
very promising; hopefully, it will be extended to distributory policies. 

Several other issues that arose from the application of this model to the 
family planning policy area merit discussion. First, the initial allocation 
of financial resources probably should be omitted as an independent 
variable in cases in which the principal policy input is per capita grant 
expenditures. Had the principal policy output been defined in other than 
fiscal terms, then the operationalization of the independent variable could 
have been construed as the total or adequacy of the financial resources to 
each state. However, this would have been very close to the dependent 
variable, state family planning expenditures per woman in need. A related 
issue is how to define an adequate initial allocation in the case of block 
grants in which the federal government provides a large grant for many 
services to the states, but actual program budgets are determined at the 
implementing agency level. Second, the provision of technical assistance 
and/or staff training may be an important component of statutory 
structure, especially in new and innovative programs, and perhaps should 
be considered for inclusion in the Sabatier and Mazmanian framework. 
For example, the Title X legislation had budgeted line items for each of 
these. Our impression is that staff training and technical assistance were 
most important during the early years of the program when few persons 
in the states had the necessary training or expertise to implement family 
planning services. 


POLICY IMPLICATIONS 


In addition to their theoretical and methodological significance, these 
findings also have policy implications. Recognizing that many factors 
affect implementation, policymakers do have a substantial capacity to 
influence policy outputs. Other studies have shown that statutory 
construction influences the amount of policy output produced or the 
overal] extent of compliance achieved. The results of this study indicate 
that policymakers can influence the distribution of policy outputs, a 
central concern in many federal programs. 
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The measurement issues discussed earlier precluded the determination 
of the relative priority of the statutory variables. Knowledge of which 
variables are most important for effective policy implementation would, 
of course, be valuable information for policymakers. We would speculate 
that clear objectives and hierarchical integration are especially important. 
We conclude that carefully structured federal legislation is more likely to 
produce the desired national outputs—in this case, the even distribution 
of program benefits—than will the more flexible grant programs that 
encourage states to develop their own priorities. 


NOTES 


1. The only exception here was Arizona, which did not have a Title XIX (Medicaid) 
program during the period of study. 

2. “Secretary” refers to the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, now the Department of Health and Human Services. 

3. “Sovereigns” are the institutions that control the legal and financial resources of the 
implementing agency. “They will normally include the legislature (and more specifically, 
the relevant policy and fiscal committees); the chief executive; the courts: and in 
intergovernmental programs, hierarchical superior agencies.” A sovereign may also be an 
individual, called a “fixer” such as “an important legislator or executive official who controls 
resources important to crucial actors and who has the desire and the staff resources to monitor 
closely the implementation process and to intervene on an almost continuous basis” 
(Mazmanian and Sabatier, 1983: 33-34). 

4. There are three prominent characteristics of quasi-experimental designs (Caporaso, 
1973; Deniston, 1974): (1) to approximate or simulate manipulation, (2) to provide controls 
for confounding variables, and (3) to probe the data for causal dependencies. 

5. Low-income usually refers to persons living at or below 150% poverty. 

6. The coefficient of variation is the standard deviation divided by the population mean 
(o/u); a statistic that allows the comparison of the variances of populations with different 
means. This statistic is required here because each of the four statutes has a different national 
appropriation (Ott, 1977). 

7. As discussed earlier, data were unavailable to show patients served by source of 
funding (i.e., statute). Family planning expenditures per woman in need are a tangible policy 
output of implementing agencies (Stage 1), as well as a precursor to both compliance with 
policy outputs by target groups (Stage 2) and actual impacts of policy outputs (Stage 3). The 
linkage between family planning expenditures and Stage 2 is supported by the fact that over 
80% of all publicly subsidized family planning patients are at or below 150% of the poverty 
level (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1982: 95). The linkage between Stages 2 and 3 has also 
been demonstrated (Cutright and Jaffe, 1976). 
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A conflict in political science of 25 years’ duration revolves around the relationship of 
bureaucratic development to political development. One school argues that in the presence 
of weak political systems, it is necessary to strengthen the bureaucracy if economic 
development is to occur. Another school argues that while bureaucratic institutions must be 
strengthened to promote economic development, it is necessary also to strengthen political 
institutions to control the tendency of bureaucrats to promote their own interests in the 
absence of political control. Nigeria’s period of military rule, 1966-1979, provides a test for 
the two positions. Under military rule, the civil service became extremely powerful, 
controlled only slightly by the uncertain policies of military rulers. Untrammeled by 
political control, and favored with a bonanza of oil money, the bureaucracy should have 
demonstrated considerable economic development, if one school is correct. The opposite 
school said an uncontrolled bureaucracy would promote its own, rather than the national, 
interest. This article marshals evidence that the bureaucracy of 1966-1979 did not promote 
economic development that could be attributed to the bureaucracy, and indeed pursued 
policies that enhanced the bureaucracy rather than Nigeria. Further evidence is presented 
that shows that the period of uncontrolled bureaucratic power actually weakened any 
measurable political development, as revealed in the events after 1979. The Nigerian 
experience supports the position that political institutions must be strengthened at the same 
time bureaucratic institutions are being strengthened. 
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The conflict between political development versus administrative devel- 
opment has been most sharply stated and described by Heady. “Stated 
simply,” he said, 
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one argument is that the existence of a strong “modern” bureaucracy in a 
polity with political institutions that are generally weak presents in itself a 
major obstacle to political development. The main counter-argument is that 
a high level of bureaucratic development can be expected to enhance rather 
than hinder prospects for future overall political development [1984: 410]. 


He notes that no one questions the need for a competent bureaucracy in a 
developed political system; in an underdeveloped political system, what 
is questioned is “whether the presence of a bureaucracy that is relatively 
developed enhances or inhibits prospects for overall development in the 
long run” (p. 410). 

The leading protagonists have been Fred Riggs and Ralph Braibanti. 
Riggs (1963) argued that the “premature or too rapid expansion of the 
bureaucracy when the political system lags behind tends to inhibit the 
development of effective politics” (p. 126). This was not to say, he added, 
that administration in developing countries must not expand and improve, 
because it must; rather, his position was that 


effective administration by bureaucrats is contingent upon the simultaneous 
growth of extra-bureaucratic institutions capable of maintaining effective 
control over officials, of keeping them responsible to the formal political 
authorities, and responsive to the public and clientele interests directly 
affected by their work. Ideally, such responsibility is to the whole 
population through democratic processes, but even under totalitarian 
conditions there must be responsiveness to a party control machine with an 
extra-bureaucratic power base [p. 126n]. 


Braibanti (1961) took an opposite position. Said he, 


The demands of economic development can be met only by an oligarchic 
bureaucracy, whose effectiveness as a viable administrative system is 
limited by the necessity of fulfilling the prescription of dispersed power 
implicit in popular sovereignty. In such fulfillment the administrative state 
must give way to the political. Each imputes to itself superior virtue, but in 
the early development of most states, what virtue there is seems to reside 
in the bureaucracy. Economic development must be achieved in the matrix 
of constructing an equilibrium of bureaucratic power and popular control. 
This must be done even though development requirements are inherently 
antagonistic to the political results of the very equilibrium that will 
eventuate. The achievement in disequilibrium of a condition of develop- 
ment that the logic of popular sovereignty demands be achieved in an 
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unattainable equilibrium is the crucial problem in political development 
[p. 143]. 


In an even sharper statement of his position, Braibanti said that in the 
absence of a “vigorous and respectable tradition of politics, a civil 
bureaucracy sustained by traditional factors is likely to remain the most 
important element of government.” He chided Western political science 
analysis for its underlying assumption that such a bureaucracy would be 
politically neutral. Rather, we can expect it to be elitist, “initiating change, 
not always with maximum regard for the aspirations of the public mass, 
regarding itself as the embodiment of Platonic guardianship, creating its 
own consensual base.” The problem for political science is how 
bureaucratic power in such a context can be constrained and how 
bureaucrats can be persuaded to relinquish power when finally “a mature, 
viable political system begins to operate as the source of polity” (p. 173). 

Eight years later, Braibanti (1969) asserted his position again: “Our 
assumption is that the strengthening of administration must proceed 
irrespective of the rate of maturation of the political process” (p. 3). His 
most complete statement appeared a year later when he suggested the 
priority of administrative reform as “an expediential stratagem, not as a 
theoretical ideal” (1970: 232). His assumption was that “unbalanced or 
asymmetrical political growth” can result in “institutional permeability,” 
that is, the transfer of norms and skills from one institution that may have 
superior competences or talent to others deficient in those qualities. This, 
however, will occur only when there is mobility of personnel and norms 
among institutions. Such permeability clearly exists in such countries as 
the United States and Saudi Arabia. Itis only beginning to emerge in such 
polities as India and Pakistan where occupations and professions have 
long been viewed as closed systems. “Of equal importance,” Braibanti 
argues, “is the problem of maintaining within the bureaucratic structure a 
highly dynamic medium for the diffusion of new technology” (p. 238). 

Numerous other scholars, of course, have struggled with the issues of 
political versus administrative development, but Heady (1984) seems 
correct, in describing their contributions, in asserting that they tend to side 
with either Riggs or Braibanti (pp. 410-417). Heady himself supports the 
Braibanti position (p. 414). For the purposes of this article, we need not 
be concerned with most of the fine distinctions. However, Stephen 
Olugbemi argues that a spinoff from the Braibanti position has led, not to 
administrative development, but to development administration. Devel- 
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opment administration is a new kind of administration. The ground has 
suddenly shifted: No longer need we be concerned with how to develop 
administration, that presumably will take care of itself. Rather, all we 
need do is to acknowledge that a bureaucracy devoted to developing the 
rest of society (including, presumably, the political system) can now be 
called “development administration” and it will get on with the job. In 
Olugbemi’s (1979) pungent words: 


Identifying economic development as the goal of emergent states and 
attributing to their bureaucracies a capacity for initiating and managing 
development that is unmatched by any other group of elites, development 
administration makes the effectiveness of the civil service contingent not 
upon extra-civil service control but upon unfettered opportunities to apply 
its creative talents and capabilities [p. 97]. 


He goes so far as to charge that since the civil service, endowed with the 
title of development administration, cannot by itself take control of 
governments, it often has to rely on military regimes “for the opportunity 
for ‘creative activity’ and leadership in the management of development” 
(p. 97). 

Again, for purposes of this article, we need not dwell on the meaning 
of development administration, or even whether it is a useful concept 
(Gant, 1979: 20, argues that it is; Adamolekun, 1983: 22-23, argues that 
it is not). Our basic objective is to examine the Nigerian experience to see 
what light, if any, it might throw on the dispute so briefly outlined above. 

Before proceeding, however, it might be well for this writer to state 
clearly what he perceives political development and administrative 
development to mean. Based on the theory of cultural evolution, I have 
argued that political development ought to be defined in terms of what the 
political system is expected to do. Since the creation of the state, perhaps 
as early as 8,000 years ago, the political challenge par excellence has been 
to find a way to change leaders peacefully. While monarchy has been the 
most common way, recent forms have included popular elections and (at 
least in the Soviet Union) elite selection. As a result of the Industrial 
Revolution, mass participation in political affairs has become a charac- 
teristic of politics, first in Europe but then spreading everywhere. This has 
added a new political objective: to effect and control mass participation. 
A third objective has existed since shortly after the invention of the 
executive, namely, the creation and control of a penetrative bureaucracy. 
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From this perspective, I assume that to be politically developed a society 
must have institutions in today’s world to do three things: (1) to change 
leaders peacefully, (2) to effect and control mass participation, and (3) to 
penetrate the society administratively (Phillips, 1983). 

Note then that a politically controlled bureaucracy is part of, but hardly 
all of, a developed political system. In fact, bureaucracy has always been 
a secondary factor in politics, not a primary one. That is, bureaucracy 
historically became possible only after the executive was invented. 
Bureaucracy has always been conceived as a tool of the executive. It could 
not create itself. This perception raises important problems for Third 
World countries, in which so many bureaucracies, basically because of 
military coups, attempt to run the society free of institutions for executive 
succession or mass participation. Riggs says this system retards political 
development; Braibanti says it may in the long run effect political 
development. Nigeria provides an example, not in the long run, but with 
almost 14 years of uncontrolled bureaucratic rule that I believe throws 
some light on long-run problems. 


THE FIRST REPUBLIC 1960-1966 


The bureaucracy of Nigeria was modeled closely after that of the 
British when independence was granted on October 1, 1960, in the form 
essentially of an independent British dominion, but as a republic after 
October 1, 1963 (see Adedeji, 1968: 2-3; Koehn, 1983: 1-2; Phillips, 
1981). During the first five years, the political system must be regarded 
as weak in terms of its ability to change leaders peacefully and to effect 
and control mass participation. Its bureaucracy, however, was stronger 
than that of its exemplar, the British, and indeed bureaucrats were “often 
dominant participants in the policy formation process” (Koehn, 1983: 3). 
The highest ranking civil servant was a Permanent Secretary, one of whom 
was usually designated Secretary to the Government and Head of Service. 
Permanent secretaries advised ministers above them and controlled the 
bureaucracy below them. They played semipolitical roles as well as 
managerial ones. They were generally better informed than ministers and 
thus dominated most policy formation. As Chief Accounting Officers, 
they often dominated the funds of a ministry so completely that ministers 
actually found it difficult to have a say in the operation. They often 
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resolved problems by the sheer weight of expertise. Top administrators 
were powerful because parties were weak, legislative control over 
executive actions hardly existed, and there were no other social groups 
(such as trade unions, chambers of commerce, market women) organized 
to influence policies (Adamolekun, 1979: 217; Asiodu, 1979: 77; Koehn, 
1983: 3; Phillips, 1981). Given their power, it is little wonder that they 
were important in military rule. 


THE MILITARY AND THE 
CIVIL SERVICE, 1966-1979 


The first military coup occurred January 15, 1966, following un- 
believably corrupt elections, widespread political violence, and near 
chaos in the Western Region. Part of the chaos resulted from the deliberate 
efforts of higher civil servants to frustrate the government of Western 
Premier Akintola because they sympathized with the ousted faction of 
Chief Awolowo (Adebayo, 1980; Dare and Oyewole, 1976). Although 
middle-rank officers staged the coup, General Ironsi interposed himself 
between the frightened surviving cabinet members and the coup leaders 
and was asked by the former to assume power. He did so and the army 
supported him, thus making him the top ruler. Ironsi, however, had no 
objectives for governing and no knowledge about running a government. 
Power consequently fell immediately to the top administrators (see 
Dudley, 1982: 86-87; Olugbemi, 1979: 98). 

Civil servants welcomed the coup. At both federal and state levels, top 
administrators became the “effective political heads of their ministries” 
(Adamolekun, 1979: 211). The soldiers apparently regarded their primary 
role as supporters and enforcers of bureaucratic decisions (Dare, 1980). 
Civil administrators as decision makers and military administrators as 
enforcers now had control of the state. The prime minister was replaced 
by the Head of the Federal Military Government, state governors were 
replaced by military officers, cabinets were abolished and replaced by 
executive councils of permanent secretaries, ministers were replaced by 
high civil servants, legislatures were abolished, political parties were 
banned, and politics was prohibited. Any political development that might 
have been occurring was stopped dead in its tracks; only bureaucratic 
development now seemed possible. 
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General Ironsi, as supreme commander, had closer contacts with 
permanent secretaries than with his fellow military officers. In fact, it was 
a permanent secretary, Mr. F. Nwokedi (a fellow Ibo with Ironsi), who 
advised Ironsi to abolish the federation in favor of unitary rule and to 
integrate federal and state administrative systems into one single, unified 
bureaucracy. Ironsi on May 24 dutifully issued a decree to that effect, thus 
bringing about his own assassination two months later (Dudley, 1982: 
86-87). 

The unification decree stimulated administrators in the North to 
conspire with northern military personnel to overthrow the Ironsi regime, 
on the grounds that Ibos planned to gain total control of all parts of Nigeria 
by commanding both the army and the bureaucracy (Madiebo, 1980: 29; 
Yahaya, 1980). The Northern countercoup occurred on July 29, 1966. 
General Ironsi, his Yoruba host (the military governor of the Western 
Region), and a great number of Ibo officers were killed. After some 
confusion, a northern officer, Lieutenant Colonel (later General) Yakubu 
Gowon, became head of the Federal Military Government. Gowon 
initially continued to allow the top bureaucrats to make most decisions. 
However, the countercoup now threatened the Ibos in the Eastern Region. 
Top administrators in that region began to plot with the Ibo military 
governor (Colonel Ojukwu) for the secession of the Eastern Region as 
Biafra. Indeed, Ojukwu declared his region independent on May 30, 1967, 
precipitating the two and one-half-year Nigerian Civil War (July 1967- 
January 1970) (see Phillips, 1984: 170). 

As war became imminent, Gowon decided that it was necessary to 
bring some former politicians back into government “to perform some 
public relations and communications functions for the military ad- 
ministration, to ease the tension between the military government and the 
citizens, and cushion the dry orders and military decrees” (Dare, 1980). 
At the federal level, prominent former politicians were designated 
“commissioners” and replaced civil servants on the Executive Council. 
This move might be regarded as the first step toward the promotion of 
political development. Dudley (1982), however, argues that bureaucrats 
were not really relegated to second place, but that “their relative 
importance grew as they became in effect the powers behind the throne” 
(p. 90). Dudley’s description of the relationship between Gowon and the 
bureaucracy is worth quoting: 
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Gowon had actually been in power for more than nine months before 
civilian commissioners were appointed. During this period, perhaps one of 
the most critical in recent Nigerian history, the policy-makers were Gowon 
and his top bureaucrats. Over the monitoring of the Ad Hoc Constitutional 
Conference, the Aburi Meeting and its aftermath, the division of the country 
into twelve states, and the initial moves towards mobilization for the civil 
war, it was the top bureaucrats who defined the federal position for Gowon. 
The one crucial move by the federal government before the start of 
hostilities—the creation of states and the proclamation of the state of 
emergency—was taken by Gowon independently even of the military 
governors and the only people privy to that move were the group of top 
civil servants who came to be known as the “super permanent secretaries.” 


[p. 90]. 


Permanent secretaries like Philip Asiodu (1979: 81-83), A. A. Ayida 
(1973: 12), C. O. Lawson (quoted in Olugbemi, 1979: 98-99), and E. O. 
Olowu (1977: 4) tended to confirm Dudley’s position, while even at the 
same time claiming that the higher bureaucracy was basically performing 
merely its traditional role of serving the political power (in this case the 
military) that happened to be running the government. The evidence, 
however, is that the higher bureaucracy, particularly the super permanent 
secretaries, basically ran the government, subject only to whatever 
restraints Gowon himself chose to impose. Gowon, on the other hand, 
relied overwhelmingly on permanent secretaries, basically ignoring the 
recommendations of fellow military officers and his own “political” 
commissioners. Indeed, “policy advising, initiating, formulating, ad- 
vocating and defending became the paramount preoccupation of the 
permanent secretary” (Koehn, 1983: 6). In the first half of the decade of 
the 1970s, the bureaucracy constituted the main decision makers, 
exercising power without responsibility. 

At the height of bureaucratic power, a series of events occurred that 
threatened and demoralized the bureaucracy. The first blow came from 
the Public Service Review Commission (the Udoji Commission), set up 
in 1972 to review the entire public service system. The commission 
presumably was set up at the suggestion of permanent secretaries and in 
fact a former permanent secretary, Chief J. O. Udoji, was appointed chair. 
The objective was to modernize the civil service by having it become 
“development oriented” (rather than “maintenance oriented,” as it then 
was alleged to be), concerned with management, performance budgeting, 
and professional skills (Udoji Report, 1974: 3-5). While the commission 
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did indeed recommend the “modernization” of the civil service, it shocked 
many people by what it said about public administration. The report 
charged the higher bureaucracy with nepotism, ethnic loyalties, corrup- 
tion, elitism, reluctance to delegate responsibilities, and failure to 
appreciate the role of “specialised knowledge and professional training in 
the management of the public service” (pp. 3-5). Thus at the time when 
bureaucrats were presumably running the country, they were held up to 
scorn by a committee headed by one of their former own. 

The second development occurred in the military, particularly in the 
North. Northern officers, abetted by faculty in the universities, began to 
chafe under Gowon’s neglect of military recommendations. Furthermore, 
the permanent secretaries on whom Gowon relied were mainly 
southerners whom northerners believed proposed policies detrimental to 
the North (Dudley, 1982: 91-100. See also Koehn, 1983: 6). These 
swelling resentments led to the overthrow of Gowon on July 29, 1975. 
His successor, General Murtala Mohammed, a northerner, said that “the 
affairs of State, hitherto a collective responsibility, became characterised 
by lack of consultation, indecision, indiscipline and even neglect.” 
Furthermore, he added a “feeling of disillusion was also evident among 
members of the Armed Forces” and “the head of the administration 
became virtually inaccessible even to official advisers, and when advice 
was tendered, it was often ignored” (Arnold, 1977: Appendix I, p. 173). 

The third development grew out of the overthrow of Gowon. One of 
Mohammed’s first acts was to purge the civil service of 10,000 members 
in less than three months. The purge was ruthless and arbitrary, totally 
free of any due process, cruel and unfair in the extreme. As Dudley (1982) 
observed, the purge “contravened every notion of natural justice” (p. 105). 
Mohammed said he was fighting corruption, deadwood, inefficiency, 
drunkenness, and declining productivity (Adamolekun, 1978: 325). There 
was no evidence that corruption was in any way affected by the purge, 
but the service lost a number of able people, and some officers admitted 
to Dudley that many able people were replaced by less able ones (Dudley, 
1982: 105). Morale in the bureaucracy was badly damaged. To pour salt 
in the wounds, Mohammed publicly announced that permanent 
secretaries would no longer be permitted to attend meetings of the 
Executive Council. This could have been done quietly, but his method 
was designed to put permanent secretaries in their place. Asiodu (1979), 
one of the purged super permanent secretaries, said that permanent 
secretaries “would soon [again] be required in attendance to facilitate 
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council business by supplying necessary details and information” (p. 90). 
He was, of course, correct. 

The fourth development to affect the bureaucracy occurred in the 
Constitution Drafting Committee appointed by the military rulers to draft 
a constitution for the civilian government that would take power in 1979. 
The CDC noted that corruption and abuse of office had eaten into “the 
fabric of the public service in this country” (Report of the Constitution 
Drafting Committee, 1976: xxi-xxxil). To counter these, the CDC 
proposed a “Code of Conduct” to be included in the constitution to apply 
to all people in the public service. The CDC also proposed that the 
president be allowed to appoint special advisors to assist him, thus clearly 
bypassing the traditional role of permanent secretaries as advisors. 

The Draft Constitution was referred to a Constituent Assembly (CA), 
partly elected, partly appointed, to put the constitution in final form. In 
the CA, efforts were made unsuccessfully to abolish the position of 
permanent secretary (Phillips, 1981). The new constitution, however, 
made it clear that permanent secretaries were no longer permanent—they 
could be fired. Furthermore, for the first time in Nigeria, the new 
constitution specified legislative investigatory powers over public ad- 
ministration (see Articles 82 and 83 of the 1979 Constitution). Thus, by 
October 1, 1979, when the military restored civilian rule, the bureaucracy 
had been severely buffeted and demoralized (Phillips, 1981). 

In spite of what the military did to chasten the bureaucracy, the latter 
continued to be deeply involved in policymaking. It simply became less 
conspicuous than under General Gowon. Koehn (1983: 7) has marshaled 
considerable evidence that the bureaucracy remained strong under the 
Mohammed regime and that of his successor, General Olusegun Obasan- 
jo, and may even have strengthened its position in the policy-formation 
process. After all, the political commissioners had no popular base and 
there were no political parties to try to influence opinion. The bureaucracy 
had little or no competition in its ability to formulate and defend policies. 
Basically it functioned as it had before the military took over in 1966, 
which is to say it was the source of most decisions (Adamolekun, 
1978: 314). 

By 1979, there appeared to have developed a love-hate relationship 
between the military rulers and the civil bureaucracy. Two independent 
Organizations coexisted in tension, neither answerable to the society that 
paid for them. Apparently it was simply the personal decision of Gowon 
to rely on army discipline and esprit de corps to maintain loyalty while 
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basically excluding other officers from the important decisions of 
government. He thus had no one but the civil service to advise him. 
Another head of the Federal Military Government might have tried to 
involve fellow officers more fully. Even had that happened, there was no 
claim by any officers that the army might have ruled without the civil 
bureaucracy. Gowon thus made a judgment that bureaucrats were better 
decision makers than fellow army officers. 

The symbiotic relationship between Gowon and top permanent 
secretaries apparently benefited both. There were some differences, 
however. Gowon and other officers constantly maintained that power 
would eventually be restored to civilians. There is some evidence, 
although not indisputable proof, that the top bureaucrats preferred military 
to civilian rule (Dudley, 1982: 92-83; Olugbemi, 1979: 109). 

There is considerable evidence that the symbiotic relationship 
benefited both organizations. For example, in 1970 General Gowon 
announced that civilian rule would be restored in 1976. In 1974, he 
postponed the return to civilian rule indefinitely. Philip Asiodu, a super 
permanent secretary at the time, claims that the bureaucrats advised 
Gowon on the 1970 announcement but were not consulted on the 1974 
postponement (Asiodu, 1979: 89). Gowon claimed that Nigeria was not 
yet prepared for civilian rule. He might well have believed that, although, 
unlike his successor, he did little to prepare the country. The more 
believable explanation is that the oil boom after 1970 made it inopportune 
at that time to return the government to civilian politicians. In an 
Impressive amount of evidence, Dudley has demonstrated that the top 
military officers, especially the state military governors, and the top 
bureaucrats became fabulously wealthy during this period (1982: 116- 
120, 317-319n). His conclusion was that 


under military rule, with no constituents to conciliate and no electorate to 
be accountable to... the effect of the oil boom was to convert the military 
political decision makers and their bureaucratic aides into a new property- 
owning, rentier class in close and direct collaboration with foreign business 
interests with the sole aim of expropriating the surpluses derived from oil 
for their private and personal benefit [p. 116]. 


It was hardly to the advantage of either army or bureaucracy to let 
politicians in on the opportunities that had opened up with this “manna 
from heaven,” as Dudley (1982: 115) called it. 
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Further, Dudley maintains, most officers favored continuation of 
military rule. Line officers, however, who were not closely associated 
with Gowon, resented the good fortune of the few officers who got to be 
appointed governors of states. These lucky people got all of the incredible 
wealth, while regular officers were largely left out. This further dissatis- 
faction contributed to the decision of some in the military to depose 
Gowon, which was done in 1975. The question now to be asked is why 
did the new ruler (General Mohammed, who was assassinated in 1976) 
and his successor (General Obasanjo) not only pledge to return to civilian 
rule in 1979, but take deliberate, careful, far-reaching steps to create new 
institutions to make civilian rule successful (see Phillips, 1980)? One 
explanation is that the new rulers actually believed that military rule was 
an aberration and ought to be terminated. Another view is that many 
military officers were indeed embarrassed by the open corruption of so 
many of their colleagues and resented the weakened respect for the army 
this produced in the general population. A third explanation is that the 
ruling officers believed that with new and carefully planned institutions, 
politicians could run the country and the army could return to its revered 
role. Dudley (1982: 96-100) offers a fourth explanation, namely, that there 
are in the long run only two alternatives when soldiers take over: Either 
they must resign from the army and become politicians or they are forced 
finally to return the government to politicians, primarily because the 
decisions they make must more and more involve the articulate interests 
in the society on strictly political grounds. 

Whatever motivated Mohammed and Obasanjo, it must be acknowl- 
edged that the military after 1975 sought deliberately to promote political 
development. The context in which they steadfastly pursued their 
intention to build new political institutions involved the military separat- 
ing itself from the bureaucracy to some extent. With the purge, the military 
leaders made it clear that they ruled and that bureaucrats served. In 
appointing 50 prominent citizens (dubbed “the wise men”) to the 
Constitution Drafting Committee, Mohammed said that he and his 
colleagues had selected “learned men” from “disciplines considered to 
have direct relevance to constitution-making, namely—history, law, 
economics and other social sciences, especially political science” (Report 
of the Constitution Drafting Committee, 1976: xiii). My analysis revealed 
that 18 people were chosen from universities (including 4 political 
scientists, 3 economists, 3 historians, and an assortment of others) and 32 
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were chosen from other categories (6 practicing lawyers, 5 businessmen, 
5 commissioners, 4 company chairmen, 2 company legal advisors, and 11 
others from various fields, including 1 permanent secretary) (Phillips, 
1980: 4). 

Under guidelines provided by General Mohammed, the CDC provided 
for a presidential system in place of the parliamentary one. The president 
was given the power to appoint advisors who were not civil servants, and 
he could appoint and remove permanent secretaries at his discretion. A 
“Code of Conduct” was included to regulate, among others, the behavior 
of bureaucrats. The legislature was given specific authority to investigate 
those who administer the laws (Phillips, 1980). Thus the military leaders 
conceived political development as the creation of institutions that clearly 
subjected the bureaucracy to the service of and control by politicians. As 
if to dispel any doubts on that point, General Obasanjo lectured an 
assembly of civil servants in 1978 charging that many of them openly 
identified with popular positions, and in acts of disloyalty had attacked 
the government for necessary but unpopular policies (p. 19). They must 
henceforth recognize that the new presidential system called for “new 
awareness, new orientation, new attitude and new approach by the civil 
servant.” To be specific, he said the president will be elected by the people 
to carry out Ais policy and not that of bureaucrats (Daily Times [Lagos], 
September 16, 1978). Four months later, the military leaders arranged a 
conference for 120 higher civil servants, at which they were again told 
they would be subservient to ministers in the presidential system and 
would also be subject to legislative and judicial scrutiny as never before 
(Daily Times [Lagos], January 22, 1979). 

It must be noted that political development for Nigeria’s military 
leaders in the period 1975-1979 involved more than institutions to curb 
the bureaucracy. They created 7 new states (bringing the total to 19), 
reformed local government, and built into the Constitution a method they 
hoped would guarantee the existence of only “truly national political 
parties” (Phillips, 1980: 2; Nigerian Constitution, Sections 201-209). 

The military, presumably with the acquiescence of the civil bureaucra- 
cy, made truly valiant efforts to provide Nigeria with new institutions 
designed to promote political development. Unfortunately, such actions 
by military rulers appear to be rare in developing countries, and indeed 
may be unique and consequently unimportant in analyses that attempt to 
explain the role of the military in general development, 
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DOES A STRENGTHENED BUREAUCRACY 
PROMOTE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT? 


Braibanti’s prescription for economic development and possibly, 
eventually, political development have been met in Nigeria. In fairness to 
Braibanti, he (1961) stated that his position applied to Asia and only 
fortuitously to Africa and other underdeveloped areas (p. 142n). While 
acknowledging the caveat, it is still the case that the bureaucracy became 
Strengthened in Nigeria in 1966 and, freed from political control, 
dominated decisions for almost 14 years supported by the army. It is 
possible now to evaluate the question of political versus bureaucratic 
development. 

First, it should be noted that Braibanti and others in his camp claimed 
that it was necessary to strengthen the bureaucracy in order to produce 
economic development. In few developing countries were the conditions 
so perfect for measurable economic performance than in Nigeria in the 
period of bureaucratic rule. The oil boom of 1973-1974 produced a vast 
windfall. The Gross Development Product rose from just under NS billion 
in 1971 to just over N14 billion in 1974-1975. (In 1978, N1 = $1.50.) 
Government revenue increased from about N750 million in 1970 to N5.7 
billion in 1976 (Federal Republic of Nigeria, 1975: 10-16). Gross 
domestic investment increased rapidly. The Gross National Product per 
capita increased by 1979 to about $670, putting Nigeria in the mid-income 
category for developing nations (Zartman with Schatz, 1983: 12-13). 

The windfall was put to some impressive uses. From 1960 to 1975, oil 
and mining grew by 12%, manufacturing by 14.5%, building and 
construction by 21%. National output increased by 8% annually between 
1970 and 1975 (Iwayemi, 1979: 55, 64; Kirk-Greene and Rimmer, 1981: 
66). So euphoric was the impact of the oil boom that planned expenditures 
between the Second Development Plan (1970-1974) and the Third 
(1975-1979) increased from N2 billion to N30 billion. 

Results of the largess showed up in many ways. Steel plants were 
planned and contracts let; 13 River Basin Development Authorities were 
planned; the Nigerian Agriculture Bank was established; land use decrees 
were promulgated to promote private investment in large-scale farming; 
the National Accelerated Food Production Programme was created in 
1973, followed in 1976 by Operation Feed the Nation; major roads 
between the main cities were built or rebuilt; private schools were taken 
over by the government to provide uniform education; seven new 
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universities were created in 1976; port, rail, communications, and 
electrical facilities were targeted for vast improvements; wages and 
salaries of all people employed by the government were raised as a result 
of the Udoji Report; government buildings, a new airport at Ikeja, and 
recreational facilities were constructed. Billions of naira were poured into 
or pledged for these and other activities. Nigeria in the 1970s looked like 
and felt like a country on its way to economic development. 

In spite of the largess, the extensive planning, the bustle and activity, 
the evidence is that there was only limited economic growth under 
bureaucratic rule. Although improved food production has been a 
constantly stated goal of the rulers, policies in the entire agricultural sector 
have been unmitigated disasters. Agricultural production has declined not 
only relatively but absolutely while population has increased (Zartman 
with Schatz, 1983: 15). Using an index of 100 for 1964-1965, food 
production stood at 82 in 1974 (Kirk-Greene and Rimmer, 1981: 72). In 
1964-1966, Nigeria was a leading world exporter of cocoa beans, peanuts, 
peanut oil, palm kernels, palm oil, rubber, raw cotton, and timber. By 
1976-1978, it had basically stopped exporting peanuts, peanut oil, palm 
oil, and raw cotton, and was exporting only 1% of its former volumes of 
timber, 42% of palm kernels, 44% of rubber, and 88% of cocoa beans 
(p. 784). Between 1975 and 1977, land under cultivation declined from 
18.8 million hectares to 11 million hectares, while the food import bill 
rose from N353 million to over N1 billion (Dudley, 1982: 115). 
Fertilizers, seeds, and insecticides were generally not delivered or were 
delivered too late to help farmers (Kirk-Greene and Rimmer, 1981: 
79-80). While intercity roads were vastly improved, rural and farm roads 
remained woefully inadequate. Irrigation schemes were built even though 
the World Bank had noted that the same results could be achieved for less 
costs by other means (p. 78). 

The river development authorities, as well as the new universities, were 
all created at the same time when it was known they could not be staffed 
properly. The steel factory at Ajaokuta, scheduled to start production in 
1979, was not yet under construction in 1980. Planned port and rail 
improvements never really got underway. Private schools deteriorated in 
quality as soon as the government took over (Kirk-Greene and Rimmer, 
1981: 112, 116). 

The so-called Udoji awards (paid in contravention of the Udoji 
Commission recommendations) involved raising average salaries and 
wages of all government employees by about 100% and making the 
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payments generally retroactive by about nine months. This totally 
irresponsible act produced an unprecedented inflation (Iwayemi, 1979: 
61). The war-time army of 250,000 men was maintained after the war, its 
cost increasing from N360 million in the war year of 1969 to over N1 
billion in the peacetime year of 1975 (p. 62). Probably the worst example 
of waste was in FESTAC (Second World Black and African Festival of 
Arts and Culture), which the government supported with over N1 billion 
(Dudley, 1982: 124, 323n). Communications remained in a deplorable 
state. Added to all these was corruption in the military and bureaucracy 
on a remarkable scale (Koehn, 1983: 15-18; Dudley, 1982: 117-120, 124, 
317n). 

How then did the military/bureaucratic regime fare in terms of 
economic development? The kindest thing one can say perhaps is that the 
intensity of the development effort was “moderate” (Zartman and Schatz, 
1983: 13). Another scholar said that while there was “moderately rapid 
industrial growth,” there were also a rural/urban drift, a worsening income 
distribution, and agricultural stagnation (Iwayemi, 1979:52). Yet another 
scholar said of Nigeria’s economic performance under military rule that 
“the military as a whole achieved no better results than might have been 
expected of a civilian government, similarly blessed with an oil bonanza” 
(Tordoff, 1984: 175). Dudley (1982), in his usual effort to adduce a 
scientific generalization, noted that in “the absence of any form of public 
accountability, the exploitation of officeholding for personal, private ends 
becomes inevitable and inescapable” (p. 119). 

While the above-cited scholars attributed the poor economic showing 
to the military regime in general, others emphasize specifically the role 
of the civil service. Dudley charged that the economic behavior fostered 
“commercial capitalism” thereby “enabling the military hierarchy and 
their civilian aides—the top bureaucrats, a few university men and the 
indigenous mercantilists—to emerge as the new dominant property- 
owning ‘class’ in the society” (1982: 120). Koehn concluded that, “public 
administrators have most enthusiastically and effectively employed their 
social status and political influence in shaping public policies that promote 
their own personal and/or collective interests” (1983: 18). 

Olugbemi spelled out specifically how the bureaucracy was respon- 
sible for what he called the economic failures. First, he said, despite its 
claim to competency, the civil service demonstrated during the military 
era that it lacked 
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the capacity to (1) objectively establish and forecast input resources and 
relate them to needs; (2) establish the forward and backward linkages which 
make integrated development possible; (3) establish meaningful and 
co-operative rapport with all planning agencies; (4) distinguish the prac- 
ticable from the desirable; and (5) stimulate in the mass of Nigerians the 
mental outlook that is supportive of self-propelled progress [1979: 104]. 


Olugbemi goes on to charge that the planners ignored “intensely felt social 
needs” and instead allowed their own interests to determine development 
decisions. He says the neglect of agriculture and related areas stems from 
this “weakness” in the planning process. Further, he says the bureaucracy 
moved prematurely.into direct control of such areas as industrial and 
agro-business sectors, petrochemicals, fertilizer production, and the 
production of petroleum for domestic consumption, “given... the well 
known shortage of skilled manpower and the disappointing performance 
of public enterprises in Nigeria” (p. 105). Senior civil servants even 
involved themselves in the management of public enterprises, either as 
chairmen or as board members. One permanent secretary, Mr. A. A. 
Ayida, admitted to serving on over 50 such boards, and many others were 
known to serve on from three to five boards. Olugbemi wondered how 
these people had enough time to perform their regular jobs and charged 
that bureaucratic dominance of such boards served to exclude “outside, 
non-civil service, expertise” (p. 105). Finally, Olugbemi charged that the 
bureaucrats engaged in “the unbridled proliferation of administrative and 
executive agencies even where the facilities to make them work are known 
to be non-existent or slender.” He noted that besides new ministries, 23 
new agencies were established between 1970-1974, and that eight new 
River Basin Development Authorities were established in one year alone, 
all without adequate resources to make them work (pp. 105-106). Because 
of the characteristics and behavior of the bureaucracy, he concludes thus: 


The disappointments of our development efforts can be put thus: the 
average Nigerian has never had it so bad, with galloping double-digit 
inflation of the order of 20-25 percent in some areas; a low per capita income 
of about N205; scarcity of essential commodities; mounting unemploy- 
ment; inadequate and grossly inefficient public utilities; pauperisation of 
the rural sector by uncontrolled rural-urban migration and the relative 
neglect of agriculture and other rural sector occupations; increasing but 
dangerous dependence on oil as the main source of public revenue; a food 
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import bill of unprecedented and ridiculous magnitude; and a sharp reversal 
of the nation’s status from being a net lender to becoming a net borrower 
in the international money market. The civil service cannot. in our 
judgement, escape responsibility for our economic failures [pp. 104-105]. 


Oyediran (1979) is just as blunt: “Military rule in Nigeria can therefore 
be said to be a failure” because, among other things, it was “an era of 
administrative incompetence, inaction, of authoritarian if not reactionary 
values” (pp. 278-280). 

One has to acknowledge that the bureaucracy gained control of Nigeria 
for almost 14 years, had access to tremendous wealth, and produced 
nothing that any scholar wishes to acknowledge as significant economic 
development. Bureaucracy served its own ends and many top members 
personally enriched themselves while the mass of the population benefited 
not at all from the oil largess. Braibanti’s argument that in the absence of 
politica] development bureaucratic development can be relied upon to 
bring about economic development is not supported by the Nigerian 
experience. 


WHAT OF POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT? 


The military/bureaucratic regime between 1975 and 1979 made 
remarkable efforts to create new political institutions for Nigeria that 
reflected popular will and would offer some hope for political develop- 
ment (Phillips, 1980: 5-10). Although it failed to produce economic 
development, there was hope in Nigeria in 1979 that the regime (through 
four years of careful attention to new political institutions) had indeed 
developed the political system. 

On the plus side of political development, permanent secretaries in 
1966, among others, persuaded Gowon to keep Nigeria together when he 
was tempted to allow it to break apart into four or more independent states 
(Dudley, 1973: 140; Olugbemi, 1979: 101). This can hardly be belittled, 
since without a Nigeria there could be no Nigerian development of any 
kind. Furthermore, the two bureaucracies (civil and military) did some 
things that politicians surely could not have done. They divided the 
country into 12 states and then 19. They created a uniform system of local 
government. They created and propagated a new constitution based on 
presidential rather than parliamentary principles. They attempted to create 
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a party system based on national (rather than ethnic or regional) parties. 
They conducted an election in 1979 that was probably the fairest in 
Nigeria since independence (which is not to argue that it was scrupulously 
fair). They turned the government over in 1979 to the politicians who had 
won. On these bases, it can be argued that the bureaucracy promoted 
political development. 

The reality of the situation, however, is that the new political 
institutions did not work in such a way as to demonstrate any political 
development. Indeed, there was no improvement whatsoever in Nigeria’s 
ability to change leaders peacefully, develop a penetrative and efficient 
bureaucracy, and effect peaceful mass participation. The entire political 
system appeared to awaken from a 13-year sleep and to resume behavior 
exactly as it had in the precoup era. After civilians had ruled for 20 months, 
I revisited Nigeria and found that the system was in considerable political 
disarray. One governor had been impeached, convicted, and removed 
from office—for political reasons, not for gross personal misconduct. One 
party had split into two factions. Party leaders were attempting to expel 
members who were legislators and remove them from office. Intemperate, 
inflammatory accusations were hurled about constantly. Violent, often 
fatal, clashes between members of different parties occurred frequently. 
Political accords were broken. The political rules-of-the-game were 
ignored (Phillips, 1981). 

The general political disarray rests on the well-known fact that in 
Nigeria political power provides the main access to wealth, and many 
thousands of people are willing to do anything to acquire and maintain 
such power. Consequently, the Second Republic saw an individual and 
collective corruption that exceeded all previous examples. Some corrup- 
tion is probably tolerable if it stays in the range of 10%. In the period 
1979-1983, the fees for corruption are estimated to range from 50% to 
100% of any contract or import license. Payroll fraud ranging to millions 
of naira per month have been exposed. Millions of naira have simply 
disappeared. The total amount lost to embezzlement, fraud, and misap- 
propriation is unknown, but is believed to have been in the billions. The 
corruption occurred at a time when oil revenues (Nigeria’s prime source) 
were declining from N24 billion in 1980 to N10 billion in 1983 and 
external debt was rising from N8 billion to N15 billion. Contemptuously, 
the legislature refused to pass the legislation necessary to implement the 
Code of Conduct provided for in the Constitution. Constant newspaper 
exposes of corruption, involving legislators, governors, commissioners, 
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and administrators, merely inflamed the situation. The legitimacy of the 
government came to be questioned. Students began to march in the street, 
calling for a return to military rule. (For a litany of the corruption and the 
resulting inability of the government to govern, see Diamond, 1984: 
905-910.) 

In 1983, the civilian government—without military surveillance— 
tried to conduct the regular elections for national and state offices. They 
were so flawed that one scholar claimed they “represented a step . . . back 
into the 1950s and 1060s” (Diamond, 1983). Whatever legitimacy might 
have remained to that time was now lost completely. Three months after 
President Shagari began his new term, on New Year’s Eve 1983, another 
military coup occurred, under General Mohammed Buhari. 

The new military regime, however, soon revealed the peculiar political 
climate of Nigeria. Buhari was himself overthrown 20 months later on 
August 27, 1985, mainly (and here I agree with Diamond, 1985-1986: 
331) because he had become arbitrary and authoritarian in his rule. He 
had also failed to deal with the economic crisis. His successor, Major- 
General Ibrahim Babangida, has repealed decrees restricting free expres- 
sion, released journalists, released politicians who had been held without 
trial, reduced the salaries of top military and administrative officers, and 
promulgated an austerity budget. He also promised to restore civilian rule 
on October 1, 1990 (recently changed to 1992), but only after an extended 
national debate on the country’s political future (thus emulating the course 
begun by-General Mohammed in 1975 that resulted in the Constitution of 
1979). Babangida called on Nigerians to help “search for a new political 
order” that would result in a Nigeria that was “prosperous, humanist and 
stable” (New York Times, January 17, 1986). Basically, however, there 
was nothing wrong with the Constitution of 1979 that a disciplined 
political system could not have made quite effective. This has prompted 
some people to argue that to the existing structure there should be added 
a special political role for the military, first proposed in 1972 by former 
president Azikiwe (Gboyeya, 1979: 243; see Diamond, 1984: 914-921, 
for an extended description of how such a diarchy—yjoint military and 
civilian rule—might work and still preserve basic democratic institu- 
tions.) That role might involve a veto power over certain acts; or it might 
mean that top military officers would control certain regulatory commis- 
sions (e.g., those that enforce the Code of Conduct, supervise elections, 
appoint judges, conduct the census, and supervise the police) while 
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allowing the rest of the political process to proceed as usual. The latter 
option would be one way to separate the civil bureaucracy from direct 
military control and bring it under the control of politicians; at the same 
time, the conduct of politicians would be regulated and scrutinized by 
commissions controlled by military officers. While the military has not 
been free of corruption, it has nevertheless been “the only institution that 
has shown any disposition and capacity to combat the problem” 
(Diamond, 1984: 914). The happy outcome of such a system might be 
both political and administrative development. 


CONCLUSIONS 


At this point we are forced to conclude that a bureaucracy free from 
political control did not develop Nigeria politically. By the same 
measurements, politicians were also unable to implement the minimum 
requirements for political development. Peaceful leadership succession, 
peaceful mass participation, and efficient bureaucracy are no more 
apparent today than when independence was gained over 25 years ago. 

On the surface, it appears logical to say that people learn to perform 
the political functions by practicing politics. Yet when, as in Nigeria, the 
state overwhelmingly possesses the available wealth, politicians refuse to 
abide by the rules of the game. Twice this has brought government to near 
collapse and induced military people to step in to restore order and some 
popular confidence in the government. The first thing the military leaders 
do is to ban all political activity, thus barring the compromises and 
accommodations necessary to bring about political development. In the 
Nigerian context, Riggs’s position has been supported: Uncontrolled 
bureaucratic dominance retards political development. In the Nigerian 
context, however, undisciplined politicians have also retarded political 
development. The ultimate irony of this study is that it supports Braibanti, 
Heady, and others in their argument that bureaucratic rule is inevitable 
where political development is not occurring (Heady, 1984: 414). In such 
a context, Nigerians can hardly be faulted for exploring some means for 
regularizing a fixed political role for the military within a constitutional 
framework. Such may be their way eventually to political and 
bureaucratic development. 
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Arts policy in California reflects the division separating the “elite” and “populist” arts. The 
state arts agency, the California Arts Council, favors the populist or community aris. The 
council’s success in preserving and expanding its populist arts policy in a sometimes hostile 
political environment has depended ultimately upon its ability to alter its organizational 
structure in a fashion that minimizes administrative stress and maximizes its political assets. 
In this regard, the 10-year history of this public organization with its rather unorthodox 
origins confirms some of the conventional wisdom that has accumulated in the study of 
public administration and public policy. 


POPULISM, DECENTRALIZATION, 
AND ARTS POLICY IN CALIFORNIA 
The Jerry Brown Years and Afterward 


JAMES D. SAVAGE 
University of California 


The rapid expansion of government sponsorship of the arts in the last 15 
to 20 years has not occurred without controversy. In addition to the issue 
of whether it is indeed a proper function of government to support the arts, 
the matter arises of determining just who should benefit from this form of 
public subsidy. This second issue forces the observer to come to grips with 
the division between “elite” and “populist” art, for the controversy 
accompanying the distribution of public funds and the making of arts 
policy often addresses this distinction (Bethell, 1977; Wyszomirski, 1982; 
Banfield, 1984). Elite art is synonymous with traditional arts organiza- 
tions, such as symphonies, operas, art museums, and ballets, whereas 
populist art focuses on community participation in the production of art. 
Thus populist art emphasizes support for individual artists who perform 
in nontraditional settings, including hospitals, schools, and prisons. In 
other words, defenders of populist art claim that the entire community 
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should be encouraged to create art, while those who defend elite art argue 
that the quality of art is more important than the quantity, and there- 
fore they believe government should sponsor the few who can produce 
quality art. 

Nowhere has this division between elite and populist art influenced 
arts policy more than in California (Gallagher, 1975). In 1975, Governor 
Jerry Brown and the California legislature affirmed the state govern- 
ment’s role in developing arts policy by creating the California Arts 
Council. The legislation authorizing the council directed it to “encourage 
artistic awareness, participation and expression,” in addition to helping 
“independent groups develop their own arts programs.” Given this broad 
legislative mandate, the Arts Council proceeded to design policies and 
programs explicitly favoring populist or community-oriented par- 
ticipatory art. This direction in arts policy reflected the very conscious 
effort made by Governor Brown and the council to abandon the policies 
favored by Governor Ronald Reagan’s arts commission, which almost 
exclusively supported elite art. Indeed, the council rejected not only the 
arts commission’s programs, it established a completely unique arts policy 
for California. 

However, the Council’s success in preserving and expanding its 
populist arts policy in a sometimes hostile political environment has 
depended ultimately upon its ability to alter its organizational structure in 
a way that minimizes administrative stress and maximizes its political 
assets. In this regard, the 10-year history of this public organization with 
its rather unorthodox origins confirms some of the conventional wisdom 
that has accumulated in the study of public administration and public policy. 

More specifically, the council initiated a successful transformation 
from what Max Weber (1946) described as a charismatic into a routinized 
bureaucracy. Political pressure forced the council to abandon its ad hoc 
administrative style and adopt a more bureaucratically efficient, politi- 
cally aware, and publicly acceptable method of operations. The council 
took action to improve the administrative efficiency of its day-to-day 
activities, and it initiated a long-term effort at program decentralization 
to reduce organizational stress (Chandler, 1962; Thompson, 1967). At the 
same time, the council] used plans, budgets, and program review to 
maintain some degree of control over these local arts units (Kaufman, 
1960; Downs, 1967). In the process of reducing organizational stress, the 
council also attempted to reduce political opposition to its populist 
programs by encouraging its constituents to communicate their support to 
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the California legislature, and through its decentralization programs to 
create political allies from sometimes hostile local officials (Selznick, 
1966; Rourke, 1984). What makes the California Arts Council such an 
interesting case study is, first, that the council’s populist programs 
highlight the ongoing debate in the area of arts policy, and, second, that 
it serves as an excellent example of an unorthodox and politically naive 
organization’s learning to respond to internal and external constraints in 
a manner consistent with classical public administration theory. 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL ORIGINS 
OF THE CALIFORNIA ARTS COUNCIL 


Without reviewing the councils organizational makeup and develop- 
ment over time it is difficult to understand its policies. The Arts Council 
is a policymaking board of 11 people, 9 of whom are appointed by the 
governor and 2 by the legislature. Assisting the council is an administra- 
tive staff, the director and two of three deputy directors of which are also 
appointed by the governor; the third deputy is appointed by the council. 
The impetus behind the council’s formation came directly from Governor 
Brown, and throughout his administration the Arts Council was regarded 
by the Legislature and the press as one of Brown’s pet projects. The source 
for Brown’s thoughts about art and public policy came from the time he 
spent at the San Francisco Zen Center, where Brown met the Pulitzer 
prize-winning “beat” poet Gary Snyder (Liebert, 1978). Snyder, who later 
became the council]’s first chairperson, did much to convince Brown that 
the state needed to play an active role in developing artistic awareness and 
participation in California. The Zen emphasis on process, participation, 
expression, and human growth is clearly evident in the council’s policies. 
This philosophical agreement about the place of art in society, in 
additional to personal friendship, accounts for Brown’s special interest 
and political support for the council. 

The iconoclastic style that characterized the council in its formative 
period became immediately apparent in the type of individuals Brown 
initially appointed to the council. The influential California Journal 
described the council this way: “Beads, bandannas, blue jeans, and a 
combination of perceptive thinking and bureaucratic naiveté characterize 
the men and women who will direct the expenditure of $1.4 million—the 
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state’s arts budget for 1976-77” (Addison, 1976: 317). Eight of the nine 
original council members were practicing artists who considered them- 
selves presently or at one time to be “street artists,” that is, artists who 
learned their craft and who practiced their art outside the traditional elite 
arts. Few if any council members had any experience on a policymaking 
body such as the Arts Council, or in directing the activities of an 
administrative staff. There ts little doubt that some of the animosity and 
political opposition directed at the council’s policies were generated by 
the personal style of the council itself. 

Nevertheless, the council did reflect Governor Brown’s views on arts 
policy, as suggested by their sometimes vague references to community 
art in the council’s 1976 “Position Paper.” “The value of art is applicable 
to the community,” declared Noah Purifoy. “Basically I feel that the 
council should be really stimulating community interests in the arts,” said 
Suzanne Jackson. “Definition of artistic quality,” Gary Snyder noted, 
“must in some cases be left to the standards of the people involved; rather 
than assuming a universal (actually occidental) set of criteria for merit.” 

The Arts Council set about implementing its vision through the now 
familiar method of distributing grants to artists and institutions. The 
council’s policy of reducing support to traditional arts organizations was 
quite visible in programs like Artists in Schools and Communities, Artists 
in Social Institutions, and Alternatives in Education. The council 
organized its programs by their social function rather than by an arts 
discipline that might be served, such as the ballet or the visual arts. The 
council’s programs placed resident artists in schools, hospitals, com- 
munity care centers, and detention facilities. The intent of these experi- 
mental programs was fo integrate the individual artist into a community 
setting, thereby allowing artists to practice their crafts while teaching the 
members of the community in which they worked. Only through a program 
called Organizational Grants could traditional arts organizations seriously 
expect to receive council funding. Consequently, of the nearly $2 million 
in Organizational Grants awarded in FY 1977 and FY 1978, just $230,000 
was distributed to elite arts organizations. From the single perspective of 
allocating state funds, the council achieved its first goal, which did not so 
much reject elite art as it emphasized the state’s commitment to 
community artistic involvement. Peter Coyote, the council’s second 
chairperson, pointed out, “I’m not into punishing the empire arts. I am 
into effecting a righteous balance so that the artistic expressions in the 
state get their fair share of money” (Addison, 1976: 318). 
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REASSESSING COUNCIL POLICY 


Given the council members’ limited administrative backgrounds, their 
ability to process large numbers of grants applications and allocate funds 
during these initial years was something of a success. For not only were 
the council members administrative neophytes, but the council staff was 
inexperienced and numbered only 15 people, including five student 
interns. Still, the council realized that its programs suffered from a number 
of weaknesses. 

First, the Arts Council had been ridiculed by the press and by elite arts 
groups for making some rather controversial grant awards. Grants to 
individual artists from the Special Projects program to construct drums to 
attract dolphins from fishing nets, to create art from cotton candy, or to 
design sculpture from beer bottles only alienated the legislature and the 
public (Arts Council, 1986). The Arts Council, with its already ques- 
tionable policy agenda, could not afford to appear frivolous with the 
taxpayers’ money. Second, the council faced the reality that with its 
limited budget, which finally reached the $10 million mark in FY 
1980-1981, it could not expect to achieve its goals solely by issuing grants. 
As one consultant to the council indicated in an early internal review, 
“Your resources are limited... . You will still be unable to fund all the 
deserving organizations and artists requesting your support” (Bolton, 
1977a: 10). Third, the council became increasingly disenchanted with the 
centralized process of reviewing grants applications and then making 
awards from the council’s offices in Sacramento. The grants process not 
only absorbed tremendous amounts of staff time, but it produced the 
unintended consequence of favoring some regions of the state over others 
in the distribution of grants. 

The allocation of grants during the first three years produced major 
differences in the geographic distribution of awards. The number and 
dollar value of these awards greatly favored northern California and the 
San Francisco Bay area, compared to Los Angeles and southern California 
(California Department of Finance, 1977). Furthermore, the bulk of 
council funds went to urban areas as opposed to the state’s rural regions. 
While it was intuitively obvious that there were more, and perhaps better, 
artists in California’s large cities than in the outlying areas, the council’s 
arts policy called for artistic appreciation and participation by all regions 
of the state. In other words, the artists themselves were regarded as the 
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catalyst for awakening the artistic abilities in all persons, and simply 
because artists were concentrated in the big cities did not justify a 
geographic concentration of funds. 

Thus the distribution scheme in place, where panels of experts in a 
given discipline evaluated applications and then recommended awards for 
the council’s final approval, created geographic inequities that were 
politically hazardous and violated the council’s original intentions. This 
reliance on “experts” to ensure that artistic standards were met was 
ironically elitist, but the council considered maintaining some degree of 
quality control artistically and politically necessary, especially after a 
number of grants caused the council to be subjected to public criticism. 
The use of these panels, however, reflected the tension existing even 
within the Arts Council on the issue of artistic quality. To end the 
difficulties associated with its grants programs, the council searched for 
organizational alternatives that eventually resulted in its interesting 
experiment in decentralization. 

Before proceeding with the issue of decentralization, it is important to 
note that the troubles suffered by the council confirm the observations 
made by students of comparative organizations on the difficulty of 
preserving ideological purity while seeking to achieve organizational 
efficiency (Azrael, 1966; Hough, 1969; Armstrong, 1973). The goals of 
the Arts Council were implemented in a manner that created political 
controversy and elicited hostility from elite arts groups that were 
explicitly restricted in gaining public funds. Pressure from the legislature 
to conform to acceptable standards of bureaucratic behavior resulted in 
internal and external conflict, dividing “ideologue” and “expert” in this 
organization that attempted to follow a particular vision of an arts policy 
(Schurmann, 1968; Colton, 1979). To respond to this external pressure, 
while preserving its populist policies, the council looked to restructuring 
its organization. 


THE RATIONALE FOR PROGRAM DECENTRALIZATION 


The drive for program decentralization gained momentum from a 
number of papers assessing the council’s policies, written by consultant 
Arthur Bolton. Bolton, with the assistance of Paul Minicucci, who later 
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became a staff deputy director, pointed out that the council’s small budget 
could have only the most limited effect on the arts in California. (The 
council’s FY 1985-1986 budget ranked twenty-seventh in per capita 
funding among all state arts budgets nationwide, and fortieth in percentage 
of state budgets.) Rather than use the budget simply to fund grants, Bolton 
advised the council to employ its money as a form of “leverage” to 
encourage other units of government to use their funds for artistic 
purposes. By offering them state funds as an incentive, Bolton believed 
that the state’s county boards of supervisors would be motivated to 
establish their own arts programs under Arts Council guidelines. At that 
point, the counties could decide who would receive grants through these 
programs. “Why not focus your energy on the policy level,” Bolton 
(1977a) told the council, “and free yourself of the details? In that way you 
can control the kinds of programs funded without having to decide which 
artists or which organizations will be selected” (p. 12). 

Bolton’s proposal offered the council a number of appealing organiza- 
tional and political opportunities. A system of county arts boards could 
relieve the council staff of the burden of processing grants applications, 
and instead the staff could work with local governments as they 
established their own arts programs. Though some council projects, like 
the dance and theater touring programs, required direct staff management, 
the council could slowly withdraw from the grants business. Once these 
local units took responsibility for distributing grants, they would neces- 
sarily become more cognizant of the arts communities they served, and 
perhaps the counties would increase their spending on the arts beyond 
their financial agreement with the council. 

Furthermore, the proposal might bring the council some needed 
political allies. If the determination of grant awards was conducted by an 
appendage of the county boards of supervisors, then criticism of 
questionable or “unusual” awards would be directed at some govern- 
mental unit other than the council. In addition to its normal arts 
constituency and clientele, the council would benefit from the political 
support and respectability associated with local government officials, 
when, for example, the council defended its budget request before the 
legislature. In other words, the Bolton proposal would have the effect of 
increasing the number of groups having a vested interest in a well-funded 
Arts Council, in the traditional manner of coalition building (Rourke, 
1984), and of bringing skeptical local officials into the organization’s 
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decision-making process (Selznick, 1966). Furthermore, by placing a 
portion of the counci]’s resources under the administration direction of 
the counties, the Arts Council would, in effect, isolate or buffer these 
decentralized units from hostile elite arts critics (Thompson, 1967). 

Aside from these instrumental considerations, the Arts Council had 
philosophical reasons for accepting the Bolton plan. The council’s 
avowed arts policy called for the encouragement of artistic awareness and 
participation in the general public. The council reasoned that it was 
through an individual’s active involvement in the creation and enjoyment 
of art, as opposed to passive observation, that one received the greatest 
measure of art’s personal and social value (Adams and Goldbard, 1979). 
Consequently, if artistic participation improved the quality of human life 
and development, then participation in the political and administrative 
decisions that influence the community’s artistic well-being should also 
spur personal growth. Indeed, Jerry Brown’s selection of artists who were 
inexperienced in government and administrative affairs to direct the Arts 
Council was an experiment in this populist way of thinking. 

Nevertheless, the council hesitated to accept Bolton’s decentralization 
plan calling for the state to delegate power and provide funds to the 
“country arts boards” that were to be established by California’s 58 county 
boards of supervisors. As Bolton described his decentralized scheme, in 
order to qualify for council funds each arts board was required to present 
a plan to the council outlining the board’s policies and programs, which 
would allow the council to maintain control over localized arts boards 
(Downs, 1967; Kaufman, 1960). Despite the council’s oversight powers, 
including the right to accept or reject the plan, it remained wary of turning 
state funds over to county governments that were often controlled by 
conservative politicians, particularly in the rural regions, already hostile 
to the Brown administration and public support for the arts. The Arts 
Council questioned whether it could depend upon such a diverse group of 
government bodies to implement arts policy in the manner the council 
preferred. Furthermore, the council lacked the staff, or “cadres,” neces- 
sary to monitor the behavior of the arts boards in order to preserve the 
council’s populist orientation (Schurmann, 1968). The problem was the 
classical one of a central organization maintaining control over diverse, 
local units. While the council studied the merits of Bolton’s proposal, it 
adopted another decentralization plan that disseminated information 
rather than power. 
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THE CULTURAL NEWS SERVICE 


The Arts Council’s members reasoned that perhaps the major cause of 
the relatively low number of grants distributed to Californta’s rural areas 
was the lack of information about council programs available in the 
outlying regions. To remedy this problem, in 1977 the council contracted 
with a private firm, the Cultural News Service (CNS), to produce a 
newsletter describing council programs and items of interest. Moreover, 
CNS was responsible for establishing and monitoring a system of 
“conduits” that were located throughout the state. These 24 conduits 
consisted of art stores, theaters, radio stations, community arts centers, 
and local arts councils that were sympathetic with the Arts Council’s 
policies. The conduits, in other words, were places where artists and the 
general public might congregate and obtain information about the 
council’s programs. 

Specifically, the conduits distributed approximately 40,000 copies per 
month of the CNS newsletter, the State of the Arts, in return for a nominal 
fee of $75. Added to the conduits were 110 “drop-off points” where the 
public could also find the newsletter but not receive the personal 
information and attention available at a conduit. CNS, in effect, attempted 
to create its own network of arts communities. 

As the system was planned to work, artists were to be attracted to the 
newsletter and then be induced by the newsletter’s content to visit the 
conduit on a regular basis for future copies. The conduit network would 
improve the flow of information between the Arts Council and the artists, 
and promote community unity by creating places where artists could meet 
and share their common concerns. To further this community feeling the 
conduit system was to produce, CNS and the council decided that the State 
of the Arts would be made available only through the conduits and 
drop-off points, and not by mail. 

Despite the State of the Arts’s high quality and low cost, the conduit 
and drop-off system failed. An internal evaluation of the CNS network 
revealed that only about half of the newsletter’s distribution occurred 
between the conduits and drop-off points. The individuals who operated 
the conduits, and who were responsible for stocking the drop-off points 
with newsletters, simply lacked the financial incentive required to make 
the system run properly. They had too much at stake running their own 
businesses to leave them and tend to the drop-off points for $75 a month. 
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Furthermore, the CNS staff was too small and too occupied producing the 
newsletter to monitor the conduit system. 

The Arts Council essentially attempted to create its own decentralized 
information network at much expense and effort to reach artists in their 
communities rather than rely upon the established county governments. 
Even if the conduits had functioned effectively the council would have 
retained control over the distribution of grants, and throughout the CNS 
experiment the council continued to operate its grants programs much as 
it always had, emphasizing the artists in institutions and organizational 
support grants. In any case, with the passage of Proposition 13, which 
greatly restricted the state’s revenue-generating ability, the council was 
fortunate to maintain even its basic grants program, never mind operating 
a large-scale decentralization project. Following Proposition 13, the 
legislature, looking for budgets to cut, reduced the council’s funding from 
$3.4 million in FY 1977-1978 to $1.4 million in FY 1978-1979. After 
accounting for the effects of inflation, California’s arts budget was lower 
than it had been prior to Jerry Brown’s first term as governor. 


THE CALIFORNIA ARTS COUNCIL 
IN TRANSITION 


The Arts Council worked hard during the post-Proposition 13 years to 
improve its reputation with the legislature and the public. By the end of 
1979 the California Journal could report: “The CAC has managed to shed 
much of the ‘weirdo’ aura it acquired during its first three years of 
existence, and according to one budget official in the Department of 
Finance, ‘it is well on its way to being an efficient state agency’ ” (Kupcha, 
1979: 319). Although the fiscal constraints produced by Proposition 13 
encouraged the council to change its image in a more publicly acceptable, 
“efficient” fashion, another impetus for change came with the normal 
bureaucratic scrutiny that accompanies most public agencies. The 
budgetary and program review conducted by the legislature, the legisla- 
tive analyst, and the Department of Finance, forced the council to initiate 
its own program evaluations and keep closer watch over its programs. The 
council had indeed improved its bookkeeping and program analysis, 
increased its professional staff selected from the state civil service, 
commissioned a firm to conduct a public opinion survey that indicated the 
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TABLE 1 
California Arts Council Budget (1976-1977 to 1986-1987) 





Council Total Budget 

Budget Appropriated (including 

Request? State Funds”? Federal Funds)° 
1976-77 $ 1,400,000 $ 1,391,000 $ 1,917,026 
1977-78 3,981,956 3,408,001 4,028,996 
1978-79 3,479,909 1,390,778 2,033,367 
1979-80 10,791,057 7,338,778 8,268,420 
1980-81 12,670,217 10,335,632 11,280,632 
1981-82 12,155,533 11,751,000 12,671,000 
1982-83 11,550,000 10,833,000 11,685,000 
1983-84 9,827,000 9,827,000 10,429,000 
1984-85 8.767 ,000 10,110,000 11,309,000 
1985-86 11,692,000 11,692,000 12,579,000 
1986-87 11,941,000 12,589,000 13,499,600 


a. Arts Council budget requests made to the California legislature for state funds 
b. funds granted to the council by the legislature and approved by the governor 
c. state funds plus federal National Endowment for the Arts funds 


public supported greater state funding of the arts, and hired a consultant 
to produce an economic impact study of the effect the council’s programs 
had on California’s economy. The study stated that a $9 million council 
budget would increase the state’s gross economic output by $119 million, 
create 2,000 new jobs, and provide an added $2.6 million in state revenue 
(Thompson, 1979a, 1979b). 

Arts Council member Peter Coyote, who later starred in the movie 
“E.T.,” led the council to respectability during his defense of the council’s 
FY 1979 budget request before the legislature. As a symbolic gesture, 
Coyote cut his hair and abandoned jeans and sandals for suits and 
wing-tipped shoes in preparation for the budget hearings, at which the 
council acknowledged its willingness to increase funding for the elite arts. 
“When we started,” observed Coyote, “the Arts Council was radical and 
one-sided, In retrospect, it was a mistake to cut out the major organizations 
and alienate the most powerful arts leaders in the state. In 1978, they made 
us get very good at what we did” (Arts Council, 1986). The council learned 
that bargaining and cooperation were necessary to preserve the basic ` 
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thrust of its populist arts policy; compromise did not require discarding 
fundamental values. 

In addition, the council eliminated the Special Projects grants program, 
which produced the most controversial awards. The Special Projects 
grants were awarded to individuals, but with the termination of this 
program all future grants would go almost exclusively to institutions and 
to individuals who worked directly with institutions. The effect of this 
decision meant that awards went only to artists and institutions who shared 
responsibility for the grant’s success. Finally, the council began awarding 
more of its organizational grants to traditional elite arts groups. Slowly, 
representatives from these elite organizations began defending the 
council’s budgets. By improving its public image and making its 
day-to-day operations more administratively efficient without altering its 
basic policies, the Arts Council successfully influenced the legislature to 
approve major increases in its budget. The council received $7.3 million 
in FY 1979-1980, $10.3 million in FY 1980-1981, and $11.7 million in 
FY 1981-1982, as shown in Table 1. 


THE STATE/LOCAL PARTNERSHIP PROGRAM 


These budget increases allowed the council not only to expand its 
standard artists in institutions, touring programs, and organizational 
support grants, but also to continue its efforts at program decentralization. 
Following the termination of the CNS conduit system in 1978, Peter 
Coyote, Arthur Bolton, and Deputy Director Paul Minicucci successfully 
convinced the council to accept some form of the original Bolton 
decentralization plan. Though at first reluctant, the council agreed to 
experiment with the idea, and requested funding in its FY 1978-1979 
budget for a pilot project called the State/Local Partnership program. 
Though the project was eliminated in the wake of Proposition 13, the 
legislature funded the program in the FY 1980-1981 budget. 

The partnership program’s guidelines included three stated goals: 


e to encourage local cultural planning and decision making 

° to broaden the base and enhance the responsiveness of the Arts Council’s 
programming 

° to heighten opportunities for artists and interested citizens to influence arts 
policies and practices 
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These objectives were in line with the council’s populist orientation, 
and its long-range goal, as some members saw it, was nothing less than 
the withering away of the Arts Council. “Ideally,” declared Harold Keith, 
the council’s third chairperson, “we should help each community become 
so involved and committed to the arts that we wouldn’t really be needed 
any more. They would do their own fund raising, and we would only be 
there for technical assistance and advising” (Kupcha, 1979: 320). 

The program remains essentially identical to Bolton’s 1977 plan. Each 
county in California is eligible to participate and receive state funds, and 
by 1983 all 58 counties belonged to the Partnership program. The council 
requires the boards of supervisors to designate their respective arts boards 
to be responsible for local arts planning and program management. Each 
arts board then receives an initial block grant award of $12,000 from the 
council to develop a comprehensive plan for the arts. The council 
considers the planning stage to be crucial for the program’s success, and 
asks the boards to conduct a thorough three-step planning process. The 
first step calls for the arts boards to identify all the local arts organizations 
in the county. The second step requires an inventory of the county’s arts 
facilities, and a description of the events these facilities can support. Third, 
the council requests each arts board to outline its needs, objectives, plan 
for achieving these objectives, and a program for monitoring and 
evaluating the board’s programs. The process itself is an effort to make 
the counties aware of the artistic resources and possibilities available to them. 

In addition to the block grants, the arts boards are also eligible to 
receive “local priorities” formula grants. To alleviate somewhat the fears 
that decentralization would produce a disparity in funding, the grant 
formula includes a “need factor” and an “effort factor.” The need factor 
takes into consideration the county’s population, and is weighted at 60% 
of the formula. The effort factor measures the county’s willingness to 
spend money on the arts. This factor is calculated by examining the total 
per capita spending by county, adjusted by personal income, and accounts 
for the other 40% of the formula’s weight. So, for example, although both 
Alameda and Santa Clara counties have approximately the same popula- 
tions, in FY 1980-1981 Santa Clara received a $13,920 priorities grant 
while Alameda received $11,297, because Santa Clara spent more money 
on the arts. 

By 1986 all 58 county arts boards have completed their planning 
processes and are attempting to implement their plans. The council has 
given these boards great leeway in designing their plans to reflect local 
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decisions, and has imposed no strict format on their structure. Though 
most counties follow the standard practice of awarding grants to 
applicants, other counties provide direct and indirect support to in- 
dividuals to purchase art. The Humbolt arts board used county money and 
its local priorities grant to distribute $100 vouchers to the public to buy 
art made in the county. The arts board selected the voucher recipients at 
random, asked local radio stations to pick names from telephone books, 
and then requested the winners to call the stations to claim their vouchers. 
In another instance, the Del Norte arts board distributed grants for 
ceramics instruction to senior citizens, and for the local community 
college to present a student art show. 

However, decentralization creates its own difficulties, and the initial 
public reaction to the decentralization of the council’s programs varied 
by region and by arts group. An early assessment of the Partnership 
program found rural respondents to an informal survey generally favoring 
decentralization. They believed decentralization would lead to increased 
funding for those areas outside the state’s metropolitan centers that 
receive the fewest number of council grants. On the other hand, 
decentralization was often opposed by urban respondents who ap- 
preciated their advantage in council funding, and who considered 
decentralization a threat to their source of state support. To make matters 
more complicated, many small arts groups and individual artists, the 
council’s traditional clientele, who reside in the cities feared their arts 
boards would be more likely to succumb to pressure and favor the elite 
arts. As the consultant who conducted this survey informed the council, 
“Any step the council takes towards decentralization will be controversial. 
And any formula applied to how such monies shall be allocated will mean 
that some counties will gain funding, and others will lose” (Thompson, 
1981: 24). 

Now that the arts boards have been functioning for some three years, 
it is indeed the case that rural counties have been greatly aided by the 
Partnership program. The impact of the council grants has been more 
pronounced in these rural areas because of their relative lack of funds for 
the arts, compared to, say, San Francisco and Los Angeles counties. 
Furthermore, because the rural counties lack the elite arts organizations 
of the big cities that would demand large shares of the local grants, these 
rural arts boards are more likely to fund projects with a more populist 
orientation. Meanwhile, the elite arts groups appear to be satisfied for the 
time being with the increased support they have received from the 
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Organizational Grants program. Moreover, some of the council’s tradi- 
tional artist-in-residency projects, particularly artists-in-the-schools, are 
popular even in the counties where the elite arts organizations are the most 
influential. So, at this early stage the Arts Council has been successful in 
stimulating county and local governments to consider the social and 
economic aspects of fostering art in their communities, while the elite arts 
groups are content with their increased share of state funds. 


THE DEUKMEJIAN ARTS COUNCIL 


Ironically, the Arts Council’s Zen-inspired belief in participatory 
communities appeals to the Republican Party’s philosophical interest in 
decentralizing political authority. It is worth noting that Governor Ronald 
Reagan’s California Arts Commission spent much of its time and 
resources on promoting local, but elite, arts groups. The Arts Council’s 
concern for decentralization may be responsible for its salvation in its hour 
of greatest need. Republican George Deukmeyjian’s election as governor 
in November 1982, combined with a projected $1.6 billion state budget 
deficit for FY 1983-1984, suggested the end was near for the council. 
Long identified as one of Jerry Brown’s favorite state agencies, and thus 
an anathema to many conservative Republicans, the Arts Council seemed 
to be an easy budget item for the new governor to cut in this time of crisis. 
Surprisingly, while Deukmejian trimmed the centralized California 
Public Radio network’s budget by $2.1 million, leaving it with only 
$217,000, he left the Arts Council budget largely intact (Fairbanks, 1983). 
The council budget was cut from $10.8 million in FY 1982-1983 to $9.8 
million for FY 1983-1984, thus allowing the council to preserve its 
policies and keep most programs unchanged. In the following 1984-1985 
fiscal year, Deukmejian allowed the Legislature to add $1.5 million to the 
council’s budget. An enthusiastic defense of the council’s decentraliza- 
tion efforts by county officials, many of them representing conservative 
rural counties, and by numerous elite arts organizations that valued the 
council’s funds and the symbolic value of the government’s commitment 
to the arts, convinced Governor Deukmejian to spare the Arts Council. 

Deukmejian has made changes in the council’s membership. The 
people who now serve on the Arts Council, which has been expanded to 
15 members, predominantly represent the elite arts. Members with 
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symphony and ballet connections are now common, yet the original focus 
of the council has become institutionalized and remains the promotion of 
community participation in the arts. Furthermore, the state legislature has 
sanctioned this policy through its continued financial support for the 
council’s programs. Even in the organizational grants program, more than 
half of the funds available for these awards are distributed to small and 
mid-sized organizations, rather than to the “prominent” or elite organiza- 
tions. New council programs continue in this tradition, and are aimed, for 
example, at providing assistance to “less well-established multi-cultural 
arts groups” through the Multi-Cultural Grants program (Arts Council, 1986). 


CONCLUSION 


Thus, despite the election of a Republican governor and the restocking 
of its membership with more orthodox members, the Arts Council 
continues to promote what has been called a populist arts policy in 
California. The state is committed by law to an active role in encouraging 
artistic participation and awareness, and the council interprets this 
mandate in the broadest sense. Consequently, those groups and in- 
dividuals who benefit from state arts funding represent a more diverse 
population than the old Arts Commission clientele. In this fashion, the 
council’s emphasis on participation in both artistic involvement and 
administrative decision making provides other state arts agencies with an 
interesting experiment in arts management. 

This brief history of the Arts Council also serves as an example of how 
closely public administration and public policy are linked, and how even 
a small, Zen-inspired public agency conforms to standard principles of 
organization theory. The Arts Council initially operated under rather 
loose, ad hoc administrative guidelines, functioned with only a few trained 
staff members, and was governed by a bureaucratically and politically 
naive policymaking body. During this period the council’s behavior 
roughly corresponded to that of a Weberian charismatic organization. 
Although this organizational mode successfully provided the council with 
its populist vision and the establishment of its first, trend-setting 
programs, the lack of bureaucratic efficiency and political savvy 
threatened to destroy the council. In order to preserve itself and its vision, 
the council responded to external pressure, consciously routinized its 
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bureaucratic practices, and strengthened its political ties with friend and 
foe alike, sometimes through constituency mobilization and sometimes 
through co-optation. The Arts Council had transformed itself from an 
informal charismatic organization to a formal, routinized bureaucracy. In 
the process, the council’s populist programs also became institutionalized, 
which enabled them to survive the change in the state’s political 
leadership. 

The council also responded to its hostile environment through 
decentralization, which complemented its vision of a populist arts policy. 
By decentralizing one of its major programs, the council turned the focus 
of conflict from itself to local units of government. These governmental 
bodies then had an interest in maintaining and defending the council’s 
programs, while sharing in the responsibility for their success. The council 
employed an organizational structure that aided its natural constituents, 
the local artist or populist arts group, and created allies from once-hostile 
public officials. At the same time, the council experienced the difficulty 
of a centralized headquarters trying to maintain its policies once power 
and authority had been delegated to decentralized units, in the form of 
local arts boards. Though it granted the county arts boards broad 
programmatic discretion, the council retained some degree of control 
through the use of plans, budgetary review, and program assessment. The 
history of the council also demonstrated the necessity of a public 
organization to bargain and cooperate in order to preserve its vision over 
the long-term in a politically shifting, sometimes hostile, pluralistic 
society. 
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Congress passed the Government in the Sunshine Act in 1976, regulating the meeting 
procedures of more than 50 agencies headed by collegial bodies. Henceforth the major 
federal regulatory commissions and numerous other agencies were required to hold 
meetings in public unless exempt information was involved. This study examines the effects 
of the law on agency decision-making processes. It finds that perhaps the most important 
effect of the sunshine law is to diminish the collegial character of those processes. 
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From time to time, the United States Congress mandates changes in core 
administrative processes of federal agencies. For some 50 or so boards, 
commissions, corporations, and authorities, the Government in the 
Sunshine Act (P.L. 94-409), passed in 1976 and implemented in 1977, 
was a striking manifestation of congressional authority to regulate, if not 
fundamentally alter, the conduct of their affairs. Before, the collegial 
groups heading the agencies were free to gather, discuss, and decide much 
as they pleased, and they did so usually without a public or media 
presence. Afterward, they were circumscribed in what they might do 
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behind closed doors. When they were allowed to hold closed meetings, 
the act provided ways in which at least some content might be made 
public. In the debate prior to enactment of the sunshine law, supporters 
claimed that it would yield extensive public benefits, whereas agency 
officials were quite concerned about dysfunctional consequences, espe- 
cially for agency decision-making processes. The purpose of this analysis 
is to examine the effects of the law on agency decision making. It is based 
primarily on the perceptions of agency officials and, to a limited extent, 
of representatives of their attentive publics, as reported in responses to a 
mailed questionnaire and elaborated upon in interviews. ! Although its 
focus is on the 1977-1982 transition period, there is no reason to suspect 
significant changes in effects since that time. 


THE ACT AND ITS ORIGINS 


In the decade prior to 1976, widespread sensitivity was evident about 
public access to government information and decision-making activities. 
The notion of a sunshine Jaw at the federal level drew strength not only 
from a general concern about government secrecy, fueled by Vietnam and 
Watergate, but also from a number of concrete, precedential steps 
affecting access to government information. Open meeting laws were 
pioneered at state and local levels and spread extensively in the years up 
to 1976. At the federal level, the Freedom of Information act was passed 
in 1966 and strengthened in 1974. Meetings of advisory committees were 
opened in 1972, and in the early 1970s a movement began to open 
congressional committee meetings. 

The first sunshine bil] in Congress was introduced in 1972 by Senator 
Lawton Chiles, Democrat of Florida. It quickly gained the support of other 
members and interests, such as Common Cause and the communications 
media. The main justification of open deliberation and collective decision 
making in public view was a rather straightforward proposition: The 
greater the openness in government, the greater the public trust and 
confidence in government. Proponents of sunshine did not present 
specific examples of situations in which “secrecy” in agency deliberations 
produced suspicion and mistrust. They did not argue that officials in the 
agencies to be affected were not trustworthy, although some may have 
thought it. Rather, they asserted as a general principle, with no empirical 
foundation offered, that prevailing agency practices were a source of 
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enervating public suspicion of government. If the public could see more 
clearly how government actually worked, it was thought, then suspicion 
would dissipate. Also, if sunshine revealed in some instances that distrust 
to be justified, corrective steps would be facilitated. Proponents also 
argued that a sunshine law would produce other benefits, such as broader 
participation in agency processes, improved policy debates, enhanced 
agency responsiveness, stronger lines of accountability, and improved 
work quality. 

Although endorsing the principle of open government, agency repre- 
sentatives tended to emphasize possible negative consequences. They 
were apprehensive, among other things, about the cost and burdens of 
implementation, the loss of flexibility in administrative processes, limits 
on the ability to act expeditiously, and premature and inappropriate 
disclosure of information. They were especially concerned about im- 
paired interactions among members and staff that might diminish the 
quality of agency deliberations. 

As enacted, the law applies to agencies “headed by a collegial body 
composed of two or more individual members, a majority of whom are 
appointed to such position by the President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate.” Meetings are defined as the “deliberations of at least the 
number of individual agency members required to take action in behalf 
of the agency when such deliberations determine or result in the joint 
conduct or disposition of official agency business.” Furthermore, “every 
portion of every meeting .. . shall be open to public observation” unless 
the subject matter is exempted. Following the example of the Freedom of 
Information Act, 10 categories of exempt information are specified that 
may be considered in meetings closed to the public.? Guidelines and 
procedures are set forth for giving notice of open and closed meetings, for 
closing meetings, for keeping records of closed meetings, and for public 
access to them. Ground rules are specified for judicial review of alleged 
violations of the law. (The provisions of the law are explored in detail in 
Berg and Klitzman, 1978.) 


COMPLIANCE 


A 1981 study of the Sunshine Act concluded that, for the most part, 
agencies encountered few serious administrative difficulties in putting it 
into effect. The major reasons cited were the relative clarity of the law, 
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the lead time it allowed, the ability of agencies to absorb the dollar costs 
entailed, and the positive response of agency leadership (Hartle, 1981: 
334). From an administrative standpoint today, several years after the 
initial period of adjustment, the act still appears to pose no fundamental 
administrative problems for affected agencies. Although problems in 
interpretation were encountered, they have, for the most part, been 
resolved by the courts. Some of the procedural requirements are perceived 
by agency officials to complicate administration without commensurate 
benefit to the public. Overall, however, the act is now a part of agency 
life, and in the narrow administrative sense it functions smoothly. Rules 
are in place, routines for compliance are established, personnel are 
knowledgeable about its requirements, and only modest resources are 
necessary to administer it. 

There is a prior question to be addressed before examining the law’s 
effects on agency decision making, and that is the degree of authentic 
compliance with its requirements. Bureaucratic organizations are often 
depicted as being rigid, wedded to standard operating procedures, 
inherently resistant to change, and strongly inclined to seek the comfort 
and advantage of secrecy and control over information central to their 
activities. Based upon such characterizations, it might be expected that 
the response of agencies to the strictures of the Sunshine Act, imposing 
as they do rather basic changes in customary ways of doing business, 
would be tortuous, reluctant adaptation, and perhaps even evasion of its 
dictates. 

That does not appear to be quite the case. Overall, it seems that agency 
compliance with the act’s notice, meeting, and other requirements has 
been high and generally at least in accord with the letter of the law. 
Certainly there are no indications that outright evasion, such as holding 
“secret” meetings of agency members in unquestionable violation of the 
law, is a major problem. Notices are generally put out before meetings, 
and although many closed meetings are held, substantial numbers of open 
meetings are scheduled. 

A difference exists, of course, between compliance with the letter of 
the Sunshine Act and compliance with its spirit, which calls for maximum 
public access to meaningful information about agency processes. In this 
respect, those who wish to take advantage of the access provided by the 
law see some deficiencies in its implementation. Among the most 
common criticisms are that meetings are often closed on technical legal 
grounds when no substantive reason exists to do so, that at times 
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discussion in open meetings is insufficient to allow those in attendance to 
understand the proceedings, and that some agencies do not give adequate 
access to explanatory materials and documents underlying discussions 
and decisions. Whatever agency reticence these criticismsimply, it should 
be emphasized, stops far short of bureaucratic intransigence in the face of 
the law’s requirements.4 


COLLEGIAL DECISION MAKING 


Agencies subject to the Sunshine Act perform a variety of functions 
and have two types of membership structures. Some, such as the Federal 
Communications Commission (FCC) and other well-known regulatory 
agencies, are headed by a group of three to seven full-time members who 
share basic responsibility for the direction of agency operations and for 
making agency decisions. Others, such as the U.S. Postal Service, are 
governed by part-time boards playing a more restricted, though critical, 
policy role. Presumably both types of agencies were established by 
Congress because collective leadership and collegial decision making in 
their areas of responsibility were deemed to be appropriate, desirable, and 
preferred to the concentration of authority in a single administrator. 

Collegial arrangements have several justifications. They allow the 
direct representation of varied interests, views, backgrounds, political 
orientations, and geographical areas in governmental affairs. Continuity 
in policy without rigidity is served by staggered terms for agency 
leadership. But perhaps the most important justification has to do with 
decision making in difficult and sensitive problem areas. 

One of the strongest defenses of collegial decision making was stated 
by the First Hoover Commission’s Committee on Independent Regulatory 
Commissions. It emphasized two key points. First, it argued, decisions are 
improved when there is a melding of the diverse and general perspectives 
of an agency leadership group and the specialized expertise Of the staff. 
Second, decisions are improved as a consequence of interaction among a 
group of members. The committee elaborated on this point aS follows: 


A distinctive attribute of commission action is that it requires concurrence 
by a majority of members of equal standing after full discussion and 
deliberation. At its best, each decision reflects the combined judgment of 
the group after critical analysis of the relevant facts and diver views. 
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This provides both a barrier to arbitrary or capricious action and a course 
of decisions based on different points of views and experience. 


This process has definite advantages where the problems are complex, 
where the relative weight of various factors affecting policy is not clear, 
and where the range of choice is wide. A single official can consult his staff 
but does not have to convince others to make his views or conclusions 
prevail. The member of the commission must expose his reasons and 
judgments to the critical scrutiny of his fellow members and must persuade 
them to his point of view. He must analyze and understand the views of his 
colleagues if only to refute them (Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, 1949: Appendix N, p. 21]. 


During debate prior to passage of the Sunshine Act, some attention was 
given to its possible effects on collegial decision making. Congressional 
proponents of the bill appeared to acknowledge the possibility of some 
impairment but argued that it need not be severe. However, it may be that, 
as agency officials feared, in the complex network of interactions among 
agency leadership and staff, the law’s provisions have caused alterations 
that impede collegial decision making, especially in agencies with 
full-time membership. 


THE PERCEIVED EFFECTS OF SUNSHINE 


A discussion of the effects of sunshine legislation on agency decision- 
making processes requires some understanding of the degree to which the 
collegial idea was realized prior to 1977. The brief answer is, only 
partially. Important matters might be decided without the authentic 
exchanges so central to the concept of collegiality. There 1s reason to 
suspect that the decisions frequently reflected more the influence of staff 
or of chairpersons in association with staff than a true amalgamation of 
member views informed by staff expertise. Yet the evidence suggests that 
to varying degrees, at many times, and on central issues, the kind of 
collegial process described by the Committee on Independent Regulatory 
Commissions was a reality. A 1977 study concluded, “Many important 
matters continue to be decided by members acting together,” despite the 
growing influence of chairpersons (Welborn, 1977: 140). 

Respondents to the questionnaire serving in agencies both before and 
after implementation of the act provide some empirical underpinning for 
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this view. They suggest that prior to 1977 there was extensive and 
consequential interaction among members acting as a collective decision- 
making group. Almost all (80.1%) say that the important matters were 
often discussed in formal meetings of agency members. Informal sessions 
involving at least a majority of members also occurred with some 
frequency, according to almost half (43.0%). Furthermore, a very high 
proportion (85.8%) characterized members as making up their minds on 
issues, most or some of the time, after discussion in meetings. 

The data suggest that since 1977 decision making has become less 
collegial in character. In the words of one regulatory commissioner, 
“Members are isolated from one another.” The act places limits on 
informal interactions; it is illegal for a majority or more of members to 
discuss agency business outside of formal meetings. Furthermore, there 
are signs of a decline in the importance of meetings as decisional vehicles. 

Indications are that fewer matters are being decided in meetings. An 
increase in notation voting, or voting by memo without meeting, is 
perceived by more than half (54.0%) the agency respondents. It is 
probably true that some of the increase is to dispose of minor items, 
previously handled in meetings, in order to avoid the red tape involved in 
including them on a meeting agenda. But a part of the increase appears to 
result from an aversion to public discussion of certain topics. 

In addition, when open meetings are held they may have little or no 
bearing on decisions. According to a large number (83.1%) of respondents 
from agencies with full-time memberships, members now typically make 
up their minds on matters dealt with in open meetings prior to collective 
discussions. The expectation that members would prepare better for 
meetings held in the open appears to have been realized, but at some cost 
to collegial processes. Many respondents (44.3%) see the same 
phenomena prior to closed meetings. The substantial difference in the two 
figures suggests that closed meetings are much more meaningful vehicles 
for decision making than are open ones. This finding squares with reports 
of those who attend open meetings that matters decided are not always 
discussed, and that when there is discussion it often appears to be for the 
record rather than for deliberative purposes. 

Evidence that member behavior in open meetings at times tends to be 
at odds with collegial requirements is summarized in Table 1. It reports 
all respondent perceptions of behavior in open meetings, of agency 
respondents’ perceptions of behavior in closed meetings, and of agency 
respondents who served both before and after the act of behavior in 
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TABLE 1 


Agency Officials’ Perceptions of Member Behavior in Open, 
Closed, and Pre-Sunshine Meetings 





Open Closed Pre-Sunshine 





Prepare more thoroughly than before the act 61.2% 244% NA 
Often or sometimes cast comments to 
appeal to special interests 75.8% 31.6 39.1% 
Often or sometimes extensively 81.7 93.4 92.8 
expresses views 
Often or sometimes state views with candor 77.1 96.5 96.4 
Often or sometimes avoid conflict with 86.3 64.7 73.8 


other members 
Often or sometimes retrain from asking 


important questions 67.6 24.1 20.5 
Often or sometimes sharply define and 
‘debate differences 62.7 89.3 89.3 
Often or sometimes attempt to reconcile 
conflicting views 77.3 89.7 93.3 
Often or sometimes call upon the expertise 92.0 97.4 96.5 
of staff 





pre-sunshine meetings. The key findings are that members tend to behave 
somewhat differently in open and closed meetings, and that behavior in 
closed meetings does not differ much from behavior in pre-sunshine 
meetings. 

Several specific points should be underscored. As expected by 
sunshine advocates, members are inclined to prepare more thoroughly for 
open meetings than for closed ones. There is a certain amount of posturing, 
or casting of comments to appeal to particular audiences in open meetings. 
Also, in various ways members are restrained and inhibited in what they 
say in a public forum, compared to their behavior in closed meetings. In 
some instances, being in public may affect basic positions as well as 
rhetoric. The reasons are political, as when a member feels an identifica- 
tion with a particular group or interest, perhaps because of support 
received in appointment. A member of an agency going through a process 
of regulatory reform described one such case, a colleague who felt obliged 
“to talk old regulation” in public sessions and then to vote that way, 
whereas there is reason to believe that if the public had not been present, 
he might have cast reform votes from time to time. 
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Inhibited behavior is probably a more significant substantive conse- 
quence in most agencies than posturing and the influence of an audience 
on views. One form of inhibition is stylistic in nature. Open meetings were 
often described by respondents in terms suggesting the absence of 
meaningful exchanges, such as “stiff,” “formal,” “set pieces,” and “staged 
presentations.” Also diminished is the “kidding around,” one general 
counsel noted, that can contribute to a productive work climate. There 
also may be restraint in the content of what members say, according to 
interviews. Some of the reasons are substantive uncertainty and a desire 
not to appear uninformed, apprehension or uncertainty about market and 
political repercussions, a reluctance to embarrass staff, and fear of tipping 
the agency’s hand or revealing weak points in a proposed action. Staff 
members, interviews indicated, at times are inhibited in their contributions 
in much the same way and for the same reasons. 

Another form of inhibition concerns the adjustment of positions or a 
change in views in the process of deliberation. In some agencies it is 
reported that members can and do alter positions in open meetings as a 
result of what is said there, and they may adjust stances to facilitate 
accommodation of contrasting views. But counter pressures support the 
maintenance of a position after it is announced, even if there is an 
inclination to alter it. They include an unwillingness to appear weak, 
indecisive, or unprincipled. 

The inhibitions commonly associated with open meetings appear to 
have several effects. Among the more important reported by agency 
participants are to “take the sting out of debate,” as one member put it; to 
impede development of an informed consensus among members after a 
thorough exchange of views; and to generally limit the flow of informa- 
tion, the depth of critical collective scrutiny given to matters before the 
agency, and strategic speculation and planning. 

Responses of agency officials suggest slight and probably insignificant 
inhibition in closed meetings as compared to pre-sunshine meetings. 
When the act was passed, there was a modicum of fear that the 
requirement of a record would have a dampening effect. Most agency 
respondents (73.4%) noted some inhibition. Interviewees generally felt, 
however, that the effects are on style, not substance. Members exercise 
care in the statement of their views and avoid “colorful” language. The 
fact that over the years most agencies have received very few requests for 
the records of closed meetings no doubt has lessened whatever restraint 
may have been felt initially. i 
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TABLE 2 


Agency Officials’ Perceptions of the Impact of Sunshine on 
Collegia! Policy Development and Staff Direction 








Agency Mean N 
All Agency Respondents 2.62 306 
(1) Federal Election Commission 4.09 12 
(2) U.S. Postal Rate Commission 3.75 8 
(3) Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 3.43 7 
(4) National Transportation Safety Board 3.07 15 
(5) Consumer Product Safety Commission 2.96 26 
(6) Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 2.91 11 
(7) Federal Home Loan Bank Board 2.89 9 
(8) Federal Trade Commission 2.88 17 
(9) Civil Aeronautics Board 2.88 25 
(10) Federal Reserve Board 2.85 13 
(11) Federal Maritime Commission 2.76 21 
(12) U.S. International Trade Commission 2.61 18 
(13) Commodity Futures Trading Commission 2.53 15 
(14) Interstate Commerce Commission 2.48 21 
(15) Federal Energy Regulatory Commission 2.06 18 
(16) Federal Communications Commission 2.00 25 
(17) Securities and Exchange Commission 1.79 24 
(18) Nuclear Regulatory Commission 1.67 21 


A final reason for suggesting diminished collegiality is a perception 
that collegial bodies are impaired in the performance of the agency 
leadership responsibilities placed on them by law. Most agency respon- 
dents serving both before and after the act (68.3%) judge that members 
are hindered or greatly hindered by it in the joint development of policies 
and strategies. A lesser but substantial number of officials who arrived 
afterward (58.2%) are of the same view. Although the effects of the act 
are not judged to be quite so severe, a similar pattern is evident concerning 
the collective direction of work at the staff level. 

A more detailed examination of 18 regulatory agencies in Table 2 
provides further evidence of diminished collegiality. The data here 
combine and rank order perceptions of agency officials of the act’s effects 
on the collective development of policies and strategies and the collective 
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direction of staff work. (An index incorporating more variables gave 
essentially the same results.) A mean response of four indicates no impact, 
more than four a positive impact, and less than four a negative impact. 
Only officials associated with the Federal Election Commission think that 
the act has strengthened the collegium. 

The essential underlying problem appears to be that strategic and 
policy planning and staff direction commonly require the speculative 
exploration of sensitive matters at an early stage if there are to be 
productive results. This is difficult to do in public when uncertainties exist 
about the dimensions of problems, the options, and staff and member 
views, and when public awareness of speculative discussions and 
tentative strategic thinking might lead to undesirable consequences. 

To put the matter in more concrete terms, since 1977 many of the most 
important decisions made by the agencies affected by the law have not 
emerged from authentic collegial interactions. If a sensitive policy 
question involves information that must be dealt with in an open rather 
than a closed meeting, there is a tendency not to meet at all if that is 
possible. And when there are open meetings, they are likely to come so 
late in the process or to be so restrained that the positive effects of free 
collegial interaction are substantially forfeited. This has been the 
experience, for example, of the Securities and Exchange Commission 
(SEC), the Interstate Commerce Commission (ICC), and the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission (NRC) in dealing with, respectively, enforce- 
ment, deregulation, and nuclear safety policies and strategies. 

Many factors may influence the character of agency decision-making 
processes. Certainly in the last two decades or so the strengthened position 
of the chair in many agencies has had notable effects. But before 1977 
even strong chairpersons often operated in the context of collegial 
interactions, The data rather persuasively indicate that the Sunshine Act 
independently has narrowed the scope of such interactions. 


ADAPTATION 


As the incidence of meaningful collective debate and negotiation 
among members has declined, the locus of decision-making activity has 
fractionalized, shifting from collegial interactions toward the offices of 
individual members and to the staff level. Decisions now seem to be the 
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outgrowth of three key sets of interactions. The first is between staff at 
the operating level who are handling a particular matter and the offices of 
the chairperson and other members. The second is between members 
one-on-one, except presumably in three-member agencies. The third is 
among staff assistants to members acting as surrogates for their principals, 
and exercising, as one member put it, “proxies of a sort.” Meetings of staff 
assistants are quite common and frequently occur prior to open meetings 
as a rehearsal of surrogates. 

All of these adaptations have distinct limitations as substitutes for full 
collegial discussions. Processes of essentially individual interactions as a 
means for reaching accord in particular decision situations are cumber- 
some and time consuming. The chain of communications is elongated, 
risking the filtration and distortion of views. Members may not be exposed 
to the full range of staff advice and expertise, and staff may experience 
difficulty in ascertaining clearly the thinking of members and relating the 
views of one member to those of others. Members may also find 
themselves unsure of their colleagues’ views. It is difficult for a member 
in the position of being a swing vote to forge accommodations under such 
circumstances, as one who at times has been in that position observed. 
Underscoring the importance of free communication with colleagues, a 
former activist member of the ICC commented on the utility of the 
members’ dining room when less than quorum was present and discussion 
of agency affairs could flow unimpeded: “I could not have functioned 
without it.” Reaching understandings would appear to be even more 
difficult when responsibility falls upon staff intermediaries, as is often 
now the case. 

An enlarged role for the personal staff of members in decision-making 
processes is one of the more important results of the Sunshine Act. Staff 
efforts are useful in many respects, but despite close relationships with 
their members, certain liabilities may attend their efforts. One is the 
exacerbation of conflict through the introduction of conflictual relation- 
ships among staff members into the decision-making processes of 
members. Another, probably of greater importance, stems from the staff 
role as the representative of a superior’s views. Assistants rightly feel 
obligated to reflect-their principals’ positions as they understand them. It 
is not their place to compromise positions independently as they work 
with other assistants. In private discussions among members themselves, 
more flexibility might be manifest than is allowed staff. Still another 
problem is the possible loss of spontaneity and momentum in the 
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processes of decision. At critical moments, it is reported, when it seems 
that agreement is in sight if certain adjustments in position are made, 
discussions must be broken off for consultation with principals. This not 
only slows the process but breaks concentration and a sense of movement, 
which are difficult to regain. 

If it is true that the Sunshine Acts tends to encourage staff reticence in 
meetings, discourage the interaction among members collectively and 
with staff in policy and strategic planning, and enlarge the importance of 
individualized member-staff relationships that limit the access of mem- 
bers to staff expertise and the diversity of staff views, another attribute of 
collegial processes is diminished. Together these developments increase 
the difficulty ‘of effectively joining the diverse generalist views of 
members and their collegial judgments with the specialized expertise of 
the staff in decision making. 

To the extent that a collegial body is impaired in its ability to function, 
spillover effects may be expected on the influence of chairpersons and 
staffin agency processes. Comments of respondents suggest that this may 
be the case to some degree. Some chairpersons have used the public 
meeting environment as a means for forcing colleagues into positions they 
otherwise might not have taken. Others have used restrictions on member 
interactions in various ways. According to a staff member, “The chairman 
meets with staff and hammers out staff positions.” A member of a different 
agency noted that because of the act, consideration of important matters 
often did not start with discussion among members but with the 
chairman’s paper on the subject, giving that position a strong advantage. 
The chairman of another agency listed “near abdication of decision 
making to staff absent the ‘heavy hand of the chairman’ (in the words of 
another commissioner).” A member of still another agency, after noting 
his view that the act had strengthened the chairman in management but 
not in substantive decision making, complained that members were not 
able to assert their prerogatives collectively, because they were reluctant 
to do so in a formal, open meeting. His chairman, incidentally, listed as 
one of the virtues of sunshine that it prevented members from “ganging 
up” on him. A member of still another agency complained that sunshine 
is used as an excuse to keep information held by the staff and chairman 
from members, thus diminishing their role and influence. 

No clear-cut picture emerges from the survey data, however. Approx- 
imately half of all respondents say that the act has no impact on the 
influence of chairpersons in agency management (53.5%) or in substan- 
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TABLE 3 
Perceived Impact of Sunshine on Quality of Decisions 





Greatly Greatly 
Decreased Decreased Noimpact increased Increased 





Attentive publics 3.6% 14.9% 43.0% 37.1% 1.4% 
Officials after 4.5 18.2 44.3 23.9 9.1 
Officials before 

and after 5 22.9 58.4 16.4 1.9 
Total 2.5% 18.7% 49.5% 26.4% 2.9% 





tive decisions (50.1%). Among those who see some effect, considerably 
more perceive an increase than a decrease. Interestingly, officials coming 
to an agency after implementation of the act and external observers are 
more inclined to see increases in both areas than are officials who were 
in an agency before 1977 and who presumably were aware of the 
- considerable potency of agency chairs prior to sunshine. A similar pattern 
emerges concerning the influence of staff. Just under half of all 
respondents (49.8%) perceive no impact at all. But a notable number see 
an increase, more among observers (47.4%) than among officials of 
postsunshine vintage (40.9%) or the pre-sunshine group (33.0%). Again, 
it may be that those in the last category understand better the traditional 
strength of staff in agency operations. 


CONSEQUENCES FOR THE QUALITY OF DECISIONS 


That the Sunshine Act has caused major changes in the internal 
decision-making processes of many federal agencies appears to be fairly 
certain. Its consequences for the substance, character and quality of 
agency decisions is less clear. One cannot know, obviously, the nature of 
the decisions that would have been made in the absence of the act. 
Nevertheless, respondents were asked to assess the effects of the law on 
the quality of agency decisions. A substantial number see no impact on 
quality at all, according to the data in Table 3. This is particularly the case 
for agency officials serving before and after implementation of the act. 
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TABLE 4 


Agency Officials’ Perceptions of the impact of Sunshine on 
Quality of Decisions in Major Regulatory Agencies 


Agency Mean N 
All Agency Respondents 2.03 289 
(1) Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 2.71 7 
(2) National Transportation Safety Board 2.53 15 
(3) Civil Aeronautics Board 2.46 24 
(4) Federal Home Loan Bank-Board 2.40 10 
(5) Consumer Product Safety Commission 2.33 24 
(6) Federal Election Commission 2.17 12 
(7) Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 2.09 11 
(8) Federal Trade Commission 2.00 13 
{9} Interstate Commerce Commission 2.00 20 
(10) Federal Maritime Commission 1.95 21 
(11) Federal Communications Commission 1.90 20 
(12) U.S. Postal Rate Commission 1.87 8 
(13) Federal Energy Regulatory Commission 1.88 16 
(14) Commodity Futures Trading Commission 1.87 15 
(15) Nuclear Regulatory Commission 1.80 20 
(16) U.S. International Trade Commission 1.78 12 
(17) Federal Reserve Board 1.75 12 
(18) Securities and Exchange Commission 1.48 23 


This group also is less likely to see improvement in quality than the others. 
Agency officials in general perceive a decrease in quality to a slightly 
greater degree than do members of attentive publics. 

But an examination of the findings reported in Table 4 focusing on the 
18 regulatory agencies shows considerable variation among them. A mean 
score of two indicates no impact on the quality of decisions, above two a 
positive impact, and below two a negative impact. Agency respondents 
see a positive relationship between sunshine and the quality of decisions 
in seven instances and no impact in two. In the remaining nine cases, a 
negative effect is reported. Although not shown in the table, as might be 
expected, members of attentive publics are much more inclined to 


associate the Sunshine Act with an improvement in the quality of 
decisions. 
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At least in the view of officials in some agencies a relationship exists 
between diminished collegiality and a lowered quality of decisions. A 
comparison of Tables 2 and 4 indicates that the nine agencies reporting 
the most severe declines in collegiality also report the most negative 
effects on the quality of decisions. 

Overall, the findings about the impact of sunshine on the quality of 
agency decisions should be taken with caution. Quality is a subjective 
phenomenon. For some it may mean the craftsmanship evident in the 
decisions themselves, for others the soundness of their substance, and for 
still others a different construct. Also, decisions differ in their importance. 
Now as before sunshine, most agency decisions are routine in character 
and are basically the products of staff effort, not member interaction. One 
would not expect sunshine to have much, if any, effect on the quality of 
these, hence the rather neutral general assessment reported in Table 3. For 
the rarer instances in which agency members confront fundamental policy 
questions, there may be a different result. At least this is suggested by 
negative evaluations coming from a number of agencies required 
frequently to confront such questions in recent years. 


A COMPARATIVE ASSESSMENT 


Given the sizable number of agencies with distinctive features affected 
by the Sunshine Act, it would be reasonable to expect substantial 
differences in the character and ease of adaptation to its requirements. 
However, a comparative assessment of agency responses shows consid- 
erable consistency among them. This means, simply, that with certain 
exceptions, perceptions of sunshine experience and effects do not vary 
much in significant and systematic ways from agency to agency. In both 
a general sense and on specific points, experience under the act is seen in 
much the same way from agency to agency. 

The major exceptions are a number of agencies that stand out in regard 
to the severity of the negative effects that agency respondents associate 
with the law. Several regulate either financial markets or institutions. 
They include the SEC, the Commodity Futures Trading Commission 
(CFTC), the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation (FDIC), the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board (FHLBB), and the Federal Reserve Board (FRB). 
Others are the FCC, the Federal Energy Regulatory Commission (FERC), 
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the Federal Maritime Commission (FMC), the ICC, the NRC, and the 
United States International Trade Commission (USITC). 

Some differences exist among them in the particulars of perceived 
effects and their responses to the act that seem related to distinctive 
circumstances and to the personal predilections of agency members. For 
example, sunshine effects on agencies regulating financial institutions are 
softened because many of the more sensitive discussions may be closed. 
On the other hand, two of them, the FDIC and the FHLBB, are affected 
in a special way because they are among several three-member agencies 
in which substantive discussion between two members are banned outside 
of formal meetings. 

When one cuts through the particulars in search of fundamental sources 
of discomfort, certain commonalities begin to emerge among those 
agencies most distressed by sunshine. First, they operate under especially 
close scrutiny of the media, interest groups, and Congress. Second, their 
actions, even their anticipated actions, may set off profound economic and 
political repercussions of national and even international scope. Third, 
awareness of this breeds caution about public disclosures prior to official 
action in order to limit the possibility of market speculation, generation 
of particularistic political pressures on the agency, public apprehension, 
impediments to enforcement, and other undesirable effects. Fourth, most 
if not all of them have been engaged in policy transitions, such as 
deregulation, that intensify sensitivity to their actions. Fifth, because of 
an awareness of possible repercussions to anticipated action, to the extent 
that it must be done in the open, policy and strategic planning through 
collegial processes are foregone or imperfectly realized. The impairment 
most keenly felt, then, is not in regard to the day-to-day decisions, but in 
those of broad and long-term policy significance, or better yet, those 
leading up to focused policy deliberations. Frank, full, and public . 
explorations of issues and options, in which uncertainties, speculative 
thinking, and testing of ideas are inherent, are seen as risky endeavors 
likely to produce unacceptable costs. The result is frustration and a sense 
of impairment. 

Whether this discomfort is rational and inevitable is a matter of 
judgment, although there is no reason to think that the responses 
suggesting it are not authentic. There are agencies somewhat similar to 
those under discussion, it should be said, in which impairment is not so 
keenly felt. The Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB) and the Consumer 
Product Safety Commission (CPSC), two agencies in which many view 
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the sunshine experience in rather positive terms, may be contrasted with 
the ICC and the NRC. What accounts for the differences? In part it appears 
to be the dispositions of agency leadership. It may also have to do with 
age and tradition. When the act went into effect the CAB was well along 
in a process of recreation that would lead to termination, and thus it was 
subject to much less uncertainty about its future than the ICC, just then 
Starting to reexamine its policies and programs. In 1977 the CPSC was a 
very young agency that committed itself to openness before the sunshine 
law was enacted, although members did not regularly hold their meetings 
in public. The NRC is a much older agency whose functions and 
organizational history going back to the Atomic Energy Commission 
create a special concern for the confidentiality of information. But even 
in the CAB and CPSC, there was considerable feeling that it is difficult 
to give appropriate attention to certain matters in public. This suggests 
that the impediments to considering the larger questions exist to some 
degree beyond those agencies where they are felt most acutely. 


FINAL COMMENTS 


The major purpose of the government in the Sunshine Act was to 
improve the climate of relationships between citizens and the federal 
government. Its advocates sought a set of diffused, systemic benefits, the 
most prominent of which were improved public knowledge and under- 
standing of government and increased public trust and confidence in it. 
Whether these benefits have been realized is problematic. It is reasonably 
clear, however, that the act has enlarged public access to information 
about agency affairs, particularly for journalists and those who have stakes 
in agency decisions and seek to influence them. It is easier than before for 
them to determine what agencies are doing, how they go about their 
business, and in some respects to understand the basic forces and 
rationales that shape their actions. 

Equally if not more striking than these effects of sunshine is the 
movement in agencies from collegial toward individualized, segmented, 
and fractionalized processes as the settings for evaluating information, 
testing views, and other aspects of decision making. This does not mean 
that other features of collegial systems are lost, such as the representation 
of diverse views and interests and a measure of continuity at the agency 
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leadership level. But the most important advantages of collegial structures 
are diminished, to the extent that the diverse views of members are not 
tested in authentic deliberations, and the specialized expertise of the staff 
cannot be easily conjoined with the generalist perspectives of the 
members as a group. And when meaningful meetings on fundamental 
questions of policy and strategy are foregone if those meetings must be 
in public, more ts lost. 

It is easier to assert that the character of agency decision-making 
processes has changed as a result of the Sunshine Act than to pinpoint in 
convincing fashion the substantive consequences of that change. Certain- 
ly the evidence on the act’s effect on the quality of decisions is mixed, 
although there are indications of a relationship in some agencies. On the 
other hand, many agency officials feel that the strictures of the law weaken 
them in executing their responsibilities and weaken agency performance, 
especially in policy development. Furthermore, the apparent loss of an 
element of administration, collegial decision making that has been so 
valued for such a long period of time should give pause. 

Clearly sunshine is no panacea for the ills besetting the relationship 
between the American administrative state and the American people. No 
one expected it to be, although its advocates clearly saw great promise in 
it. Some benefits have been realized, but there have been costs. More time 
will be required to determine whether the balance the law strikes between 
the public’s right to know and the confidentiality of sensitive administra- 
tive deliberations is a felicitous one. If, over the long term, the 
reconstruction of agency decision-making processes it has caused 
diminishes the quality and effectiveness of agency performance, instead 
of contributing to an improved relationship between citizens and their 
government, it may have, unfortunately, the opposite effect. 


NOTES 


1. The analysis is based primarily on responses to a mail survey questionnaire 
administered in 1982, supplemented by analysis of annual agency sunshine reports that 
contain, among other things, statistical data on meetings, and by follow-up personal 
interviews in selected agencies. These included six chairpersons, 10 members, and 21 staff. 
The survey concentrated on 27 of the agencies covered by the act. Selection was weighted 
toward agencies with major regulatory responsibilities, and 18 of this type are included, 
together with nine others generally representative of the remainder of the agency population. 
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Two respondent populations were constructed for each agency. The first consisted of agency 
members and staff members heading major operating units the names of which appeared in 
the Government Organization Manual for the years 1977 through 1981. The second 
population was made up of journalists, attorneys, and trade, labor, and public interest group 
officials thought to be representative of the attentive publics especially interested in and 
informed about a particular agency’s operations. The questionnaires sent to the two groups 
were identical in most but not all respects. The population of agency officials was 667, and 
396 questionnaires were returned for a response rate of 59.4%. The number sent to the 
members of attentive publics was 840, and 314 were returned for a response rate of 37.4%. 
The combined response rate was 47.1%. Respondents were well positioned to assess the 
effects of the law. A substantial proportion of agency officials (76.0%) served both before 
and after it was implemented. Almost as many of the attentive public population (67.3%) 
indicated they had observed agencies subject to the act very closely, and most of the 
remainder (30.6%) reported close observation. 

2. There is an extensive literature treating government information policies, much of 
which emphasizes the importance of openness. See, for example, Dorsen and Gillers (1973), 
Galnoor (1977), Halperin and Hoffman (1977), and Rourke (1961). 

3. The information categories are national defense and foreign policy, personnel rules 
and practices, that explicitly protected from disclosure by statute, trade secrets and privileged 
or confidential commercial information, accusations of criminal conduct or the formal 
censure of an individual, material of a personal nature the disclosure of which would be an 
invasion of privacy, investigatory records used in enforcement, material generated in the 
regulation of financial institutions, material the premature disclosure of which would 
produce financial speculation or threaten the stability ofa financial institution, and that which 
would “be likely to significantly frustrate implementation of a proposed agency action;” and 
issuance of subpoenas, participation in civil, international or foreign actions or proceedings, 
and dispositions of adjudicatory matters. 

4. For a fuller discussion of the sunshine experience, compliance with the law and 
comparative analyses of its impact, see Welborn et al. (1984). 

5. Members of the Consumer Product Safety Commission and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission have published similar criticisms of the act. See Statler (1981: 
573-575) and Longstreth (1983: A-13). Longstreth drew a rejoinder from Senator Lawton 
Chiles (1983; A-21). 
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Diogenes (after the Greek philosopher who searched for the honest man) and a 
guy with an unbeatable hook shot. Most importantly, Charlie met and married 
Elaine at that time. 

Charlie launched his prolific career by publishing three scholarly articles 
before leaving graduate school. He continued to turn colleagues into friends and 
spread his knowledge and great sense of humor while distinguishing himself as a 
professor at Michigan State University, Syracuse University, Cornell University, 
University of Maryland, University of Kansas, University of Virginia, and finally 
as the first Distinguished Professor of Government and Public Administration at 
The American University. 

There was always an immediate closeness with Charlie and his colleagues 
which is rare in academia. His colleagues at the Brookings Institution, the 
Congressional Research Service, and the National Commission on the Public 
Service also remember Charlie as a creative, hardworking friend who made a 
difference. Each of these institutions was improved by Charlie’s dedication and 
unique contribution. 

Charlie was an active member of the American Society for Public Adamia: 
tion, the American Political Science Association, the National Academy of Public 
` Administration; I never met anyone who knew as many people in public 
administration and political science as Charlie. 

Charlie authored nine books and over 60 articles and chapters in public 
administration ranging from urban politics early in his career to managing fiscal 
stress and civil service reform most recently. He served on 20 editorial boards of 
journals and publishers, 13 this last year alone. Charlie was elected to the board 
of trustees of the distinguished National Academy of Public Administration. He 
received numerous awards for his scholarship and service, including ASPA’s 
Marshall E. Dimock Award and William E. Mosher Award and the National 
Association of Schools of Public Affairs and Administration’s first Distinguished 
Research Award. 

In closing, I would like to say that Charlie always knew his strengths, his wife 
Elaine who created a sheltered and protective environment for him, an environ- 
ment where he could be with his son Jordie. His achievements as a loving husband 
and father were always most important to him. 


Robert Backoff 


Ohio State University 


Professor Levine’s contributions to the field have been enormous; he brought 
to our scholarly attention a deeper understanding of black mayoral leadership, the 
dynamics of fiscal stress and cutback management, the processes of governmental 
reorganization and organizational design, the comparison of public and private 
organization, and the requirements of a modern federal civil service. 


_ 


eee 
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For those of us who were fortunate to know Charlie well, equally lasting is his 
legacy of personal mentorship and support, his deep commitment to action to better 
our lives and institutions, and his sheer joy in mutual inquiry to surface the truth 
and achieve justice. His passing creates a real void in our lives and the Public 
Management field. But, I know Charlie would say to us, “Let’s get on with it.” 


Peter M. Benda 


University of Virginia 


It’s often said that first.impressions can be deceiving. My initial impressions 
of Charles H. Levine, however, did not mislead. I first met Charlie in November 
1984 when | interviewed to be his research assistant at the Congressional Research 
Service, and was instantly “taken in,” as so many were, by the man’s extraordinary 
intelligence, warmth, honesty, and good humor. During the next three years, I was 
privileged to work side by side with this exceptional human being. As we worked _ 
on projects together and as I observed Charlie in his.relations with Wife and son, 


his many colleagues-and-innumeérable friends, my admiration for the man and 


~~ appreciation for his many special qualities continued to grow. The news of his 


death this past September came as quite a blow. 

As J_resct now on his legacy, my thoughts turn less to Charlie’s many 
contributions to the field of public administration (which are widely and justly 
praised) than to his person and character. Part of what made the man so special, | 
think, was the rare and wonderful combination, within one large frame, of the 
playful, fun-loving youth (one’s tempted to say “boy”) and the earnest, hard- 
driving scholar and “critic-at-large.” That Charlie knew much, and had much to 
teach those who would but listen, cannot be doubted. But it was his infectious 
good humor, his extraordinary capacity to make new-found acquaintances, as well 
as old friends, feel instantly and completely at home in his presence, that made 
others want to listen and learn—to take advantage of all Charlie had to offer, 
whether the topic was recent developments in PA theory or the latest trials and 
tribulations of the Boston Red Sox. 

While I, for one, know that I’ve profited enormously from the opportunity to 
pick from the tree of knowledge that was Charlie Levine, it is the remembrance 
of the man’s enormous drive, spirit, and good cheer that I will treasure most. | 
think the greatest tribute those who knew him can pay Charlie is to carry on their 
work (and his) with that same drive, spirit, and good cheer, so that his larger 
teaching can reach and infect as many as possible. 
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Dr. Robert Berne 
New York University 


Charlie Levine’s tragic death is a loss to his family and friends and it is virtually 
impossible to describe my feelings in words. Rarely, if ever, is one person's death 
such a monumental setback to a profession. Public administration has had a 
perennial identity crisis, but, in my mind at least, the field could always be defined 
by whatever Charlie was doing. Charlie was the focal point for an extensive 
network of ideas, projects, and friends. Regardless of how often we spoke, I knew 
that when I needed him Charlie would come through. We often say that no single 
individual is irreplaceable. Charlie was the exception that proved the rule. He will 
be missed by all who knew him, but he will never be forgotten. 


Alfred Diamant 


Indiana University 


First impressions seem to be indelible—and so it was with my initial encounter 
with Charlie, who was then, as he continued to be, a highly intelligent, hard- 
driving, witty, and self-deprecating contemporary. That he was a graduate student 
and I a senior faculty member and director of graduate studies of the department 
we shared made no difference. 

As the 1960s turned into the seventies, jobs began to dry up and the department 
could simply not continue on its easy path of entrusting placement to random 
events. Charlie led the effort to create a placement office with adequate personnel 
and resources—and that’s the way we have functioned ever since. Perhaps not the 
most significant of Charlie’s many and notable achievements, but a highly 
characteristic one. No wonder that we will miss him very much, indeed. 


Michael A. Diamond 


University of Missouri, Columbia 


Charlie was my friend. He was also a challenging, stubborn, critical, and 
delightful colleague. But, most essentially, he was my friend. My grief is 
enormous, and with good reason. Charlie Levine never took friendship lightly. He 
was a responsive, warm, and caring person who in addition to being a prolific 
scholar of great import, was a playful presence who lit up any room he entered. 
For Charlie, work and play were meant to go together in life—his friends are left 
now to try to follow his example. 

I miss him dearly, 
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Dr. James Garnett 
Rutgers University 


Charles Levine dedicated his professional life to educating himself and others. 
His philosophy of education was to expect much of himself and of others in 
pursuing knowledge in multiple disciplines. He showed his students how to 
acquire and share knowledge and then took satisfaction in seeing them become 
contributing scholars and teachers in their own right. As many students and 
colleagues as Professor Levine enriched through his prodigious energy and 
personal interest, he reached and helped even more people through the many 
students he so deeply influenced. 

Even though I and many others have experienced a tremendous personal and 
professional loss, I cherish many fond memories of Charles Levine: as teacher, as 
example, and as a friend. These memories are not all that continue. His positive 
influence on the field of P A, on government, and on our quality of life continues 
to enrich us. 


Jim Glass 
The University of Maryland, College Park 


Charlie Levine was one of my closest friends; he was my son’s godfather. We 
had a long history together that went back to the early seventies and the excitement 
of being assistant professors just out of graduate school. Even though Charlie and 
I disagreed intellectually on a number of issues in political science, I always valued 
his criticisms, and respected his reflective attitudes and his willingness to give of 
his time, energy, and friendship. I will miss his friendship and warmth, his 
being-there, and the continuity of his being in my life. I will miss his laughter, and 
his tolerance, his joy and irreverence, his skepticism and his commitment. But 
most of all I will miss that rare pleasure in knowing that the presence of someone 
you love and care very much about is there, ready to listen. 


Ralph Hummel 
University of Oklahoma 


The clearest sign of the humanity of the man we loved in life is that he has not 
transcended that humanity in death. He remains in memory as always able to learn 
new things, always willing to teach decency. Often right in his advice to friends, 
and most profoundly unable to put the care of his own person before the needs of 
the Republic. 
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Patricia Ingraham 
SUNY-Binghamton 


Charlie was brilliant. He always provided one more insight, one more question, 
one more challenge. Charlie’s trademark question: “But what does that really 
mean?” probably led to more rewriting than all of the dissertation committees in 
the country combined. 

Charlie had perspective. He had his priorities in order and listened and 
counseled as you tried to do the same with yours. I, and countless others, treasured 
his advice. 

Charlie was fun and funny. I still smile remembering the ASPA meeting in 
Anaheim, when Charlie took on a whole busload of competitors in a game of 
Mickey Mouse trivia. He won hands down and beamed all the way through 
Disneyland. 

Charlie was committed. He believed that we could make a difference. He 
believed that public service was vitally important and that in our research and our 
teaching we all have an important obligation to fulfill. The work of the Volcker 
Commission is testimony to that part of Charlie’s convictions. 

Above all, Charlie was a kind and generous friend. I miss him very much. 


Donald F. Kettl 


University of Virginia 


In addition to the enormous intellectual energy that Charlie brought to public 
administration, he was the field’s yenta, its matchmaker in putting people together. 
If one had a job to be done, all it took was a call to Charlie to put the wheels in 
motion. He was a one-man network, a walking rolodex. He delighted in suggesting 
people for projects and faculty positions, in linking together scholars with related 
interests, and then expectantly standing back to watch a happy marriage develop. 

With Charlie’s death, public administration lost a major scholarly force who 
worked prodigiously to shape the study of governmental management. An even 
greater blow, though, is the loss of his wonderful ability to link the many parts of 
the discipline together. The intellectual and personal bonds he formed played a 
crucial role in strengthening the study of public administration over the last decade. 
His legion of friends will never be able to forget these contributions and the great, 
good humor with which he made them. His legacy is his vision of an energetic 
and revitalized public administration which is now our task to fulfill. 
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D. Bruce Laingen 
National Commission on the Public Service 


Charlie Levine was my deputy on the staff of the National Commission on the 
Public Service. More than that, he was my guru; as a layman myself in the field 
of public administration, Charlie could always tell me where to turn, to whom to 
turn, and what made sense and what did not. Charlie was not simply a theorist in 
the field; he was that, in spades, but much more. To put it in the vernacular, he 
was street wise in the challenge that faces managers in government. That made 
him a guide and a teacher to countless people around this town where government 
is the name of the game. 

Above all, he was a good friend and partner for all of us who work with the 
Volcker Commission. We mourn his death. But we celebrate Charlie’s life—a life 
dedicated to the best in public service. A career rich in achievement in scholarship, 
in teaching, in writing, in the practice of good government. He gave so much, and 
he gave it with style and enthusiasm and always good humor. Charlie, we salute 
and remember you. 


Burdett A. Loomis 


University of Kansas 


In the 1981-1983 period Charlie ventured forth, across the Hudson, the 
Cumberland Gap, and even the Mississippi, to become the Edwin O. Stene 
Professor of Public Administration at the University of Kansas. He was, to put it 
mildly, a hit. He was a great senior professor, demonstrating by his thoughts, 
actions, and emotions that a smart guy could also be a good guy. 

More than anything else, Charlie was a catalyst, who would invariably bring 
anew perspective, a fresh slant, an insightful reference to a difficult problem. His 
door was always open, and he’d wave you in, as he finished up a phone call, in 
which he was discussing (often simultaneously) the techniques of program 
cutbacks and the merits of Indiana basketball. In the years since Charlie retreated 
back within the Beltway, his former colleagues at KU have been able to reconcile 
that he was only a phone call away. Would that were still the case. 


H. Brinton Milward 


University of Arizona 


For many of us in Public Administration, Charlie defined the field. At a time 
when traditional PA was influx, Charlie helped to give coherence and definition 
to a group of scholars who otherwise might have drifted into identification with 
management, political science, or public policy. He was able to do this because 
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he brought rigor to the field while never forgetting the values that make PA 
distinct. He will be greatly missed. 


Ronald Moe 
The Library of Congress 


I am just one of many friends who miss Charlie immensely. He was fun to be 
around. He was serious about what he did, whether it was writing a report or 
playing basketball, but never serious about himself. He was comfortable with the 
famous and powerful, yet readily acknowledged that his collection of ties with 
food stains was probably unequalled in Washington. We were able to laugh at 
mutually perceived absurdities in our profession, yet shared our hopes for its future 
welfare and influence. 

Charlie had a special talent to quickly and accurately assess the political 
dynamics operating in an organization. He could, in rapid order, define the 
organization’s problem and then suggest the best long-term remedy. While we 
generally ended up agreeing on policies and strategies, we started from different 
ends of the philosophical spectrum. He accepted my verbal assaults with good 
grace and resignation. He was quick to give people credit for ideas that influenced 
his thinking, including mine. He never forgot friends (or the occasional enemy) 
and helped former graduate students and colleagues get jobs. There are literally 
hundreds of recommendation letters floating around with Charlie’s signature. 
There was never a job Charlie was unwilling to tackle. He was always doing one 
more thing than was prudent. But then prudence was the one virtue that Charlie 
eschewed. As one gets along in years, irreplaceable friends slip away. Charlte’s 
passing has left a void in my life that will never be fully filled. 


Lloyd Nigro 


Georgia State University 


Charlie Levine was a good friend and valued colleague. Those of us fortunate 
enough to have known him and to have worked with-him have suffered a great 
personal loss. The public service has lost an insightful student of public 
administration, and it will miss a man who understood and was willing to 
forcefully articulate its contributions to the establishment of a decent and 
enlightened society. The professional society of students and practitioners of 
public administration has lost a leader and one of its hardest workers. 

All of us—students, friends, colleagues—will remember Charlie’s humanity, 
sensitivity, integrity, and commitment to his chosen profession. We have much to 
thank him for. The very least we can do is to cherish and to enrich the legacy he 
has left us. - 
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James L. Perry 


Indiana University 


Some of my most enduring memories of Charlie involve the help and advice 
he gave me as my dissertation chair. | was introduced to Charlie by another 
doctoral student on a sunny summer afternoon in August 1973. Charlie had 
recently arrived at Syracuse and I had been struggling since March to identify a 
dissertation topic and a committee chair. By the time I left our first meeting, I had 
found both a dissertation topic and a committee chair. 

] sought Charlie’s advice on numerous occasions during my final year at 
Maxwell and in the intervening years since then. His concise, caring counsel made 
a tremendous difference in my life, professionally and personally. I will miss him 
greatly. 


Guy Peters 
University of Pittsburgh 


Charles Levine was a superb colleague. He had an encyclopedic knowledge of 
American Public Administration and was always willing to share that knowledge. 
He was also ready with constructive advice for anyone who needed it. Charlie 
served as a clearing house for people and ideas in public administration. 

As good as he was as a colleague, he was even better as a friend. He was as 
willing to share a joke as an ideas and was always ready to give support to his 
friends. 


James P. Pfiffer 


George Mason University 


Charlie Levine was the intellectual core at the Center of the National 
Commission on the Public Service. He played a key role in recruiting the staff, 
integrating their efforts, and fine tuning the direction of the commission 
recommendations. He was astute at bridging the gaps between scholarly theory, 
practical administration, and political reality. His intellectual energy, constant 
optimism, and good cheer coupled with assiduous attention to detail was an 
inspiration to those of us who worked with him. The contributions of the National 
Commission on the Public Service will owe much to Charlie’s leadership. 


Hal G. Rainey 


University of Georgia 


Charles Levine produced valuable, original research. He helped younger 
professionals. He made countless contributions to professional and public service. 
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His life was a driving, energetic expression of values which enrich our field and 
our lives. 


Bernard H. Ross 


The American University 


Charlie Levine’s sudden death last September has already heightened for us 
the important legacy he left in the field of public administration. His books, journal 
articles, and professional papers and presentations are a current source of learning 
for many young scholars in the discipline. 

Across the country today, public administration faculty members, mentored 
by Charlie in graduate school, are forging their own scholarly careers thanks to 
his dedication, persistence, and faith in their ability. Charlie’s commitment was 
just as great to MPA students who sought his counsel and advice as they set out 
on their careers in the public service on all levels of government. 

Those who knew Charlie well also knew the wonderful warmth of his 
personality, with that infectious laugh, that eternal optimism, that unerring 
directness, that delightful humor, and that quixotic playfulness. We have truly lost 
a warm, sensitive, and intelligent friend, colleague, and mentor. 


Francis E. Rourke 
Johns Hopkins University 


I first came to know Charles Levine after I prevailed upon him to speak to my 
class when we were reading some of his early work on the consequences of efforts 
to downscale the public sector in American society. For those of us present, it was 
a memorable experience. As was his habit in all his professional life, Charles dealt 
with his audience as though he would be as likely to learn from us as we from him 
on this subject. 

However flattering it may have been to us, this was not true, of course. Charles 
always knew any subject that he addressed as thoroughly as it was then known. 
But it was the mark of his stature not only as a professional but as a person that 
he never lost the modesty appropriate for those of us who work in fields where 
the gap between what we know and what could be known is so vast. We will miss 
the warmth and pleasure of being in his company, but we will always remember 
the example he set for our profession. 


Irene Rubin 
Northern Illinois University 


I will remember Charlie for his passions and his contradictions. He loved to 
travel, enjoyed music, and was fervent about sports. Intensely involved with ASPA 
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and loyal to PAR, Charlie cared about the quality of the product, how well it was 
written, how accessible the essay. He had a strong sense-of history and tradition. 
Charlie loved Washington; he recognized the glitter, but enjoyed it anyway. 

But a man is best sketched briefly not by his passions, by his contradictions. 
Charlie was open and warm, helpful to people in need, but blocked about his own 
emotions, seldom talking about his fears or pains. Charlie was energetic and 
lethargic by turns, sometimes working three jobs simultaneously, but always in 
danger of becoming a couch potato. Charlie was a sexist, but helpful to women in 
their careers; he was especially helpful to me. Charlie was known for the number 
of his friends, and his desire to be known and liked by all, but took on projects 
with goals in mind, and took risks and sometimes offended people in the effort to 
achieve those goals. Charlie feared failure and rejection, but recommended 
targeted cuts in shrinking organizations; he advised against letting the world 
gradually erode excellence. A tough-minded manager, Charlie was a soft hearted 
man. 


William J. Siffin 


indiana University 


Acknowledging the death of an inestimable friend is a wry and rueful business. 
There is nothing to add to his accomplishments; they make their own mark. One 
would rather continue to share his graces, enthusiasms, and acuteness than to note 
them as irreplaceable parts of the past. But tribute is in order. Our colleague Charlie 
was an extraordinary man, effervescent, uncommonly decent, robust, and intense. 
He was smart and he was fun. He waṣ clear and generous in his loyalties and he 
lived and worked with an inspiring zest. He leaves a void which won’t be filled. 


Frank J. Thompson 
SUNY-Albany 


Four of Charlie Levine’s many exemplary qualities loomed especially large to 
me. First, Charlie more than any other contemporary scholar of public administra- 
tion commanded the respect of both academics and practitioners. He linked theory 
and action. Second, Charlie was a promoter with vision. He was an effervescent 
source of good ideas about useful research projects and publications. More than 
most, he knew how to assemble able academics to work cooperatively on these 
projects. Third, Charlie was an extraordinary mentor who went the extra mile to 
help. He always seemed to strike the right balance between useful criticism and 
encouragement. Finally, Charlie grasped the fun in life. He could see the humor 
in (indeed, absurdity of) many of the things that absorb us professionally and 
otherwise. Yet he resisted the siren call of sarcasm and cynicism foracommitment 
to gentle humor and compassion. 
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Martin Tolchin 
The New York Times 


Susan J. Tolchin 


George Washington University 


The loss of Charlie Levine will be felt for a long time to come by his friends, 
his family, and his colleagues. He will be sorely missed by the profession, where 
his legacy will endure for generations. 

Any words to describe Charlie’s contributions would be an understatement. 
“Legendary” is as good a beginning as any. He was a prodigious writer whose 
books and articles maintained a consistently high quality. Most important, his 
work will be remembered for its originality and integrity. 

Scholars like Charlie do credit to the entire profession. His commitment to the 
study of public administration, together with his influence and reputation outside 
the field, elevated the cutting-edge issues of public service to the national policy 
agenda. Fame never turned Charlie’s head; he remained as honest and unassuming 
as he always was. It was those personal qualities that we will miss most of all—his 
warmth, his generosity, and his extraordinary sense of humor. 


Paul A. Volcker 


National Commission on the Public Service 


I first met Charlie Levine when I became Chairman of the Commission on the 
Public Service and he was already installed as Deputy Director. I frankly didn’t 
quite know what to expect. 

What I soon found out was what so many others already knew—that he was a 
living compendium on all there is to know about the civil service, enormously 
active in encouraging improvements in education for Government, and committed 
to the ideals of the public service. 

We at the Commission Jeaned on him. What I realize now is how much he 
meant to so many others as well, both as a leader of his profession and as a warm 
human being. 


Dwight Waldo 


Syracuse University 


If one were asked to name the person most central and important in self-aware 
public administration in this decade the answer would be, without hesitation and 
with instant agreement, Charlie Levine. The outpouring of tribute to him has been 
quite without precedent in its scope, its depth, its warmth. 
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More than anyone else Charlie was the center of the diverse interests and 
activities that bear the label—or are labeled by others—public administration. He 
was an effective and respected scholar, writer, editor, teacher; and he moved easily 
among practicing administrators, both furthering their understanding and further- 
ing our understanding of them and their world. 

The list of Charlie’s accomplishments is awesome. In his varied professional 
activities and personal attributes he evokes comparison to the sub-atomic particles 
that seem somehow to be in two places at once: How could one person do so much, 
be so active in so many ways, mean so much to so many? 

The sense of loss to those who had the privileged of personal association with 
Charlie is sharp indeed. And, quite objectively, one can say we have suffered a 
loss as a nation. But we can be thankful for the contribution, and inspired by our 
memories of Charlie the professional and Charlie the human being. 


Gary L. Wamsley 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute and Administration & Society 


Early in my career I was attending a convention and trying to adjust to the 
intellectual stimulation, frantic pace, pretensions, and general goofiness of such 
affairs. While struggling to make a phone call in a jammed lobby, I was aware of 
a short but solid mass of energy hurtling past me, halting, turning, and then taking 
focus in my line of sight as a young man’s face. It was a smiling but intense face 
behind dark-rimmed glasses that gave it a somewhat owlish appearance. The 
stranger peered at my name tag, grinned at me, and then tapped me on the arm. 
“Hey, that was a heck of a good book you wrote with Mayer Zald! Charlie Levine!” 
he announced thrusting out his hand. “Nice going—gotta go!” And he was gone 
in the crowd before I could remove the phone from my ear or get my mouth open. 
“Who in the hell is Charlie Levine?” I wondered. Only one of the most important 
fixtures in my professional life as it turned out for me and countless others. 

Į am sure there is nothing unique in this experience. That something like it 
happened to so many of us is what ts truly amazing. Charlie’s intellect, energy, 
and breezy affability made him the center of a network of ideas, professional news, 
and, most importantly, friendship that was unlike anything I have ever seen. 

Charlie was a multidimensional phenomenon. At one and the same time he 
was operating on his own research and career, helping others get theirs cranked 
up, deeply invoived in advancing whatever institution of higher education he was 
involved with, helping set the direction and research agendas for several academic 
fields related to public administration, and vigorously working to improve the 
public service for both the practitioner and citizens. All that going at once. But 
most interesting to me was that I never had a conversation with Charlie in which 
he failed to mention his wife, his son, or, more likely, both. This in a profession 
in which I have known people for 20 years or more but never heard them mention 
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their families. They are simply professional personalities to me. Not Charlie. He 
was very human, very grounded, and there was no doubt where his life was really 
centered—in those he loved most. 

What did he mean to our profession? There is no way to articulate his 
significance. Having trouble getting something published? Talk to Charlie. 
Looking for a job? Talk to Charlie. Want to try out a new idea? Figure out who to 
invite to a colloquium? Need ideas on new editorial board members? Need 
suggestions for a distinguished chair? Want to know what’s going on at a certain 
university? In Washington? In ASPA? Talk to Charlie. He was always good for 
more ideas and suggestions than 10 other people and in half the time. You always 
got your nickel’s worth and more. 

Our professional and personal lives are going to be less rich and a lot less fun 
now. Conventions, for example, are going to lack something special that Charlie 
added. You always looked forward to running into him—usually at the center of 
a circle of folks like yourself—in the hotel bar. And after joining Charlie the 
depressing and foolish aspects of our professional enterprise would seem a bit less 
oppressive; the interesting, exciting, and uplifting parts would be a bit brighter. 
He could do that for us—no small accomplishment. He’d like it if we still got 
together and lifted a glass to him. 
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What are the potential benefits from computerizing an 
agency? Willitimprovea social serviceagency’s ability to raise 
funds? How difficult will it be to integrate client service 
information with financial operations? Are there techniques for 
maximizing staff acceptance during the computer transition? 
Answering these and other important questions, Computeriz- 
ing Your Agency’s Information System takes a practical step- 
by-step approach to the complex job of introducing computers 
as a process of organizational change. 3 


This timely volume is organized in three broad phases of 
computerization (preparation, assessment, and implementa- 
tion). At each stage the authors provide a series of specific 
exercises, checklists, and problem-solving activities which will 
allow an agency to conduct its own thorough assessment of its 
preparedness for stressful change and to tackle the process of 
computerization. Anecdotes from the experiences of four social 
service agencies are used to illustrate each aspect of the comput- 
erizing process. This very up-to-date guide is a must for direc- 
tors and administrative staff of non-profit human service or- 
ganizations who wish to insure staff acceptance--which in turn 
will contribute to effective operation of the system after it is 
computerized. Itis also appropriate for a course dealing specifi- 
cally with the computerization of information systems. 
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THE METROPOLIS ERA 


edited by MATTEI DOGAN, UCLA 
& JOHN D. KASARDA, 
University of North Carolina, Chapet Hill 


What makes a city grow or stagnate? This two-volume work provides a much- 
needed assessment of the factors that influence growth and change. Eminent 
sociologists, economists, planners, historians, geographers, political scient- 
ists, demographers, and urban scholars from 16 countries contribute to this 
assessment. And The Metropolis Era is the first work of this type to cover 
third world cities as well as cities of the industrialized nations. 


Volume I: A WORLD OF GIANT CITIES 


A World of Giant Cities focuses on general aspects of giant cities, examined 
by region. It explores such topics as urban hierarchy and economic restructur- 
ing. A splendid introductory essay by Doran and Kasarda presents worldwide 
metropolitan trends and projections. 

_ CONTENTS: Foreword / Preface / Introduction: How Giant Cities Will Multiply and 
`~ Grow M. Dogan & J.D. Kasarda / 1. Giant Cities as Maritime Gateways M. Dogan / 2. 
Economie Restructuring and America’s Urban-Dilemmad.D. Kasarda / 3. High Tech- 
nology and Urban Dynamics in the United States M. Castells / 4. Urban Growth and 
Decline in Western Europe P. Hall / 5. Large Cities in Eastern Europe d. Friedrichs / 6. 
Great Cities of Eastern Asia Y-M. Yeung/7. Urbanization in China S. Goldstein/8.Giant 
Cities of the Urban Hierarchy in China X. Chen / 9. India’s Giant Cities H. Nagpaul / 16. 
Giant and Secondary City Growth in Africa D.A. Rondinelli / 11. Latin American Cities 
and Their Poor G. Geisse & F. Sabatini / 12. Vulnerability of Giant Cities and the Life 
Lottery /. Sachs / 18. Growth and the Pathologies of Giant Cities H. Teune / Index _ 


1987 (Autumn) / 320 pages (tent.) / $40.00 (c) 
Volume II: MEGA-CITIES 


Mega-Cities presents an in-depth analysis of ten cities, prepared by noted 
scholars who have lived and studied in the cities under scrutiny. This volume 
covers the role giant cities play in their regions, successes and failures of their 
public policy, and their most pressing political and environmental problems. 
CONTENTS: Introduction: Comparing Giant Cities M. Dogan & J.D. Kasarda / 1. New 
York City G. Sternlieb & J.W. Hughes / 2. Los Angeles I, Light / 3. London E. Jones / 4. 
Tokyo H. Nakamura & J.W. White / 5. Shanghai R. Murphey / 6. Delhi H. Nagpaul / 7. 
Lagos M.L. McNulty & I.A. Adalemo / 8. Cairo A.M. Khalifa & M.M. Moheiddin / 9. 
Mexico City M. Schteingart / 10. Sao Paulo V.E. Faria / Index 


1987.( Autumn) / 320 pages (tent.) / $40.00 {c} 
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